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A HanpsoMeE Cnr0Mo.—From L. A. Godey we have 
received the prettiest and best finished Chromo we 
have seen issued by any magazine publisher, entitled 
“True to Nature.” It is the figure of a very hand- 
some lady taking a final look in a pas before going 
toa party. Itis true to nature indeed. The face is 
8 and the whole arrangement of the picture is 
po ord as well as the execution of the Chromo 
py nter. This picture is given to every subscriber 

Gopsy’s Lapy’s Book, the oldest and most popu- 
lar of the lady’s magazines published. The Chromo 
mi, a at the Record office.—Record, York- 
v 

WE have received the beautiful Chromo, ‘* True to 
Nature,” which, as a work of art, fully equals all 
that ts said of it. This picture is to be given gratis 
to every subscriber to that popular magazine, 
Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox.—Buckeye State, New Lis- 


bo 

PRUE TO NATURE.”—We are indebted to Mr. L. 
- Godey, proprietor of Gopgey’s Lapy’s Book, for a 
utiful and first-class Chromo—“ True to Nature” 
—a copy of which is sent to every subscriber to the 
ne who remits the price of subscription, $3, in 
advance, for 1874. The dy’s Book is the oldest 
blication, we believe, of its kind, in this country. 
ts} life is sufficient evidence of its merits—and 
its fashion plates are gotten up in the most gorgeous 
style of the present age. It is a good magazine to 

have about the house.—Adrertiser, Ripley, Liss. 

WE have received a beautiful little C romo, “ True 
to Nature,” which is sent asa premium to every sub- 
seriber to GODEY’s Lapy’s Book—the best and most 
reliable fashion book in the country.— Gazette, Lew- 
isburg, Tenn. 

“TRUE TO NaturE.”—The publisher of GopEy’s 
Lapy’s Boox has presented us a copy of the Chromo 
“True to Nature,” which is being offered to every 
advance paying subscriber to the Lady's Book for 
1874. It isareal beauty, worthy a place in any par- 
lor. We consider it alone worth the price of the 
magazine. We will furnish the magazine, the 
Teader, and the Chromo for 1874 for $5.25.— Leader, 
Ios Animas, Col. 

ONE of the finest Chromos out is that of “True to 
Nature.” It is ex meng f beautiful, and all who 
have seen it compliment Godey on his good taste. 
It is xiven to every subscriber tathe Lapy’s Boox.— 
Courant, Columbia, Pa. 

WE have just received the beautiful Chromo, 
“True Nature,” given as a premium to all new 
subscribers to GopEy’s Lapy’s Book. It is a pretty 
thing—a young girl holding a gg ly ex- 
amining the reflection of herself. member, this 
Chromo is given to every subscriber who remits in 
advance for 1874.—Chronicle, Dodgeville, Wis. 

“TRUE TO NaTuRE.”—This is the name of a pretty 
Chromo which the proprietor of Gopgy’s Lapy’s 

is offering as a premium for single advance 
paying subscribers to that excellent periodical. It 
$a beautiful work of art, and would be an ornament 
to any parlor. Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, 
Pa.— rprise, Wytheville, Va. 

“TR°R TO NaTuRE.”—This is the title of the ele- 
gant Chromo presented to every subscriber to Go- 
DEY’s Lapy's Boox for 1874. The Lady’s Book is one 
of the oldest as well as the best magazines in the 
country, and known to be more than worth the three 
dollars that are asked for it, and if the subscription 
list did not reach thousands, he could never afford 
to give ae this beautiful Chromo. Shronsds an 
arrange with the publisher, we are enabled to 
secure this magazine to club with our paper, and we 
now offer the Advocate and Godey’s Lady's Book for 
78, on8 the beautiful Chromo, “True to Nuture,” 

ree. This isa rare chance to secure your reading 
for the coming year.— Advocate, Clinton, Mo. 

RUE TO NATURE.”—This is the title of an oil 
Chromo which is given toevery subscriber to GoDEY's 
Laby’s Book. “True to Nature” represents a beau- 
tifal young girl, her image reflected in a mirror, 

true to nature,” sure enough. The price of Godey, 
Sing. Wich Ontomoana the Treas hee ee 

. romo an e Tribune, for Appl 
at this office.—7'ribune, Decatur, Il. nari: 

THE gentlemanly publisher of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book has our thanks for a copy of the beautiful 
Chromo which he gives to every subscriber for 1874. 
It certaiesy is an inducement to subseribers, and one 
which will undoubtedly be taken advantage of by 

of ladies throughout the land, the maga- 
zine being one of the very best of its class in this 
country.—Obdserver, Romeo, Mich. 
2 








A Gem.—The new Chromo which is given to eve 
subscriber of the Lapy’s Book is a perfect gem. 
is entitled “True to Nature.” The Lady’s Book is 
one of the choicest periodicals that comes to our of- 
fice, and it is ed to be known to be appreciated. 
We shall speak of each number as it comes to our 
table during the new year.— Advertiser and Gazette, 
Providence, R. L 

WE have received from the publisher, L. A. Godey, 
a copy of the Chromo given as a premium to every 
subscriber to GopEY’s Lapy’s Book, whether taken 
singly or in clubs. The title of the picture is ‘ True 
to Nature,”’ and represents a young lady, dressed in 
a neat and becoming manner, looking in a hand mir- 
ror, which reflects her face, and is in reality “ True 
to Nature.” The picturé may be seen at our office. 
We consider this the best of the premium Chromos 
we have seen this year — Leader, Chatham, I) 

“TRUE TO NATURE” is the title of a beautiful 
Chromo _ received from the publishers of GopEyY’s 
LapDy's Book. It represents the head of a beautiful 
woman with her face reflected in a mirror. It is 
given toeach subscriber te the magazine. Be sure 
and secure it.— Monitor, Monmouth, Mass. 

GopEyY’s Lapy’s Book gives new subscribers for 
1874 a magnificent Chromo, entitled “True to Na 
ture,” representing a beautiful girl surveying herself 
in the glass. The shading and coloring are perfec 
and if it differs in any respect from a first-class oi 

painting, it is because it excels it in beauty. The 

»k retains all its old features, and will be enriched 
in addition with two gem Chromos in the December 
and January numbers. The terms are unchanged, 
and no es | should fail in securing Godey as a regu- 
lar visitor for 1874.—Home Journal, Lacon, IIL. 

“TRUE TO NATURE” is the titie of a very pretty 
Chromo which Godey gives to each yearly subscriber 
to his Lapy’s Book. The picture represents a beau- 
tiful young lady whose face is seen only as reflected 
from the mirror which she holds.— Times, Bath, Me. 

Tue publisher of Gopzy’s Lapy’s Book gives to 
all his subscribers a beautiful new Chromo, enti- 
tled * True to Nature.” Itrepresentsa beautiful little 
girl in partial dishabiile viewing ier reflection ina 
hand mirror, apgercety to her great satisfaction at 
what she sees.— Mirror, Maiden, Mass. 

WE are indebted to the publisher of Gopgy for a 
copy of his beautiful Chromo, “True to Nature,” 
whic: he sends gratis to every subscriber who re- 
mits in advance for 1874. It Be a young lady, 
in the beautiful blush and bloom of maidenhood 
gazing at the lovely reflection of her face ina hand 
glass. The subject is admirably treated, the outlines 
of head and figure full of grace and delicacy, the tints 
soft and harmonious, the expression sweet and re- 
fined, and the general effect artistic and pleasing. It 
is well worth framing, and is indeed superior to = 
of Prang’s chromos we have seen, for which $ an 
upward are charged.— Mirror, Denver, Col. Ter. 

“Ou, how beautiful!’ was the exclamation of our 
“better half’ as we unrolled before her last night a 
copy of “True to Nature,” the premium Chromo 

ven to each subseriber to GopEy’s LaDy’s Book 
or 1874. Godey has been a standard authorit 
among the ladies for half a century, and, like ol 
wine, seems to improve with age. By special ar- 
rangement, we are enabled to furnish Godey’s wy = 
zine, with the Chromo, and the 7imes one year for 

.75.— Times, Gerardstown, W. Va. 

THE publisher of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book has fa- 
vored us with a copy of his new premium Chromo, 
“True to yg) ’ which he sends gratis to every 
subscriber for 1874. This Chromo is decidedly beau- 
tiful in design and execution ; in fact, the ladies all 
involuntarily exclaim, ** How cute!” when their eyes 
fall upon it. The Lady's Book is second to no fash- 
ion publication on the continent, and its literary 

roductions are among the best. We furnish the 

dy’s Book (including the above Chromo) and the 
Journal for $4 25 perannum. Send in your orders 
and get the best while you are about it.—Journal, 
Falls City, Neb. 

“TRUE TO NATURE.” We return our thanks to L, 
A. Godey, Esq., for the magnificent Chromo, entitled 
“True to Nature.” This Chromo is sent gratis to 
every subscriber of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book for 1874.— 
Pennsylvanian, York, Pa. : 

The editor of Gopry’s Lapy’s Book has issued a 
very pretty Chromo, “ True to Nature,” which will 
be given to every subscriber who pays in advance for 
1874. We will furnish the Lapy’s K in connec. 
tion with the Journal for $4.10. This includes the 
Chromo.—Journal, Stanstead, Canada. 
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FASHIONABLE Cost 


See Description, Fashion Depart 








SEIIONABLE COSTUMES. 


See Description, Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 3 Fig. 4. 


For Description of Engravings on this Sheet see 
Fashion Department. 








Fig. 11. Fig. 14. 
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THOSE QUAKERS. 





BY INO CHURCHILL. 





I HAD been in a flutter for about a week. 
John said ‘“‘I was like a bird, all the time 
straightening straws in the nest I had extended 
for the accommodation of our new comers ;”’ 
but most domestic birds know very well that 
at least half of said straws are diagonally op- 
posed to any such arrangement. 

We had guests in the house, namely, my 
husband’s father and his young bride—odd 
company to be at ease with and entertain— 
since I hardly knew whether to be delighted at 
the new relationship, or to be dejected that 
there had been an opening for it. Besides, I 
did not know what to call her. ‘‘ Mother’ did 
not seem to be anywhere near the truth, and 
‘*Mrs.”’ sounded altogether too formal. How- 
ever, the first blush of surprise and embarrass- 
ment had begun to wear off, and I was waiting 
one afternoon for Madame to come down, when 
every horizontal straw in my small retreat was 
startled into perpendicular by the arrival of 
two staid beings, of whom I had stood in stage- 
struck awe ever since I had entered the Har- 
rington family. 

John had gone one way on business, and 
father another, and no one knew at what time 
they would return, whether at all until night; 
and there was I—I thought to myself, as my 
visitors announced that their call was particu- 
larly intended for Monsieur and Madame the 
elder—the only medium of communication be- 
tween two incongruous elements, myself a non- 
conductor, if not an opposing force. 

I rushed up stairs with haste if not grace, 
and bruised my knuckles with a vigorous rap, 
which etiquette forgot to soften, and found 
myself, after the silvery ‘‘come in,” just the 
other side of the besieged door, not remembering 
exactly what I had intended to say. Madame 
Mére was making her toilet ; the dainty white 








-_ 


dressing-sacque keeping its puffings and fluted 
ruffles fresh, as by instinct, under the weight 
of her wonderful hair. I had the very night 
before magnanimously represented to John, in 
answer to his expressed admiration of her lus- 
trous tresses, as I released my own padded 
locks from the all-concealing net, that not one- 
tenth part of those capillary tubes took root in 
his step-mother’s head ; and now, unexpectedly 
in sight of her dressing-table, I found that nei- 
ther “‘rat,’’ ‘“‘topsey,’”’ nor ‘‘switch’’ had ever 
done artful chignon duty. The only wonder 
was, how she contrived to adjust so much into 
any sort of compass. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked, a 
little quickly, noticing my flushed face. 

“No,” I replied, working nervously at the 
door-knob, “but Friend David and his wife 
Hannah are here purposely to see you.”’ 

She looked up again a little inquiringly, see- 
ing that some demonstration was expected of 
her. “Friends I should know about?’ she 
asked. 

**Yes; those Quakers, you know; hasn’t he 
—hasn’t fath—that is, I mean, has not your 
husband told you about them ?”’ 

‘Not that I remember,” she replied, with a 
composure that should have calmed my per- 
turbed spirits, but it didn’t. 

**Will you please excuse me for begging you 
to please hasten, they are so particularly pre- 
cise and punctual,” I urged, growing allitera- 
tive in my uneasiness, as I glanced at the dress 
thrown upon the bed—a soft blue tissue, with 
eight gossamer flounces (I could but count 
them), trimmed with the fringed-out edge of a 
summer sky. Oh, dear! J was arrayed in 
green! These disciples of drab would think we 
were sending the whole prism a-tilt at their 
peculiarities. 

‘*I will be down in five minutes,”’ she said, 
as I turned to go out, and, indeed, she could 
not have been longer, for I had scarcely suc- 
ceeded in twisting two sentences Quaker- wise 
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before she came in robed in a silvery silk with- 


out trimming, save that the shimmering rippies | 
| tions on the subjects broached, 1 let him say - 


of its train made its plainness queenly. No 
glint of color about her, or jewel at her throat, 


only soft lace filling up the Pompadour front of | 
the waist and edging the flowing sleeve. Her | 


hair in one massive coil about her brow. I had 
never seen her so beautiful before. J had af- 
fected simplicity myself in times heretofore, 
when I knew these people were coming ; my 
‘drab days,’’ John would call them, and laugh. 
lL half suspect he thought I had made a gray 
goose of myself, but I certainly felt greener 
than any new-fledged gosling when I rose now 
to say, “Mrs. Harrington, Friend David and 
wife.” 

** How dost thee do, Friend ?””— 

**Lueille,’’ said Mrs. H., with easy grace, sup- 
plying the name he waited for. 

‘Lucille !’’ he repeated after her, ‘‘is thee of 
French origin?” 

“Oh, no. I claim to be of Anglo-Saxon 
birth.”’ 

** Where did thee get thy name?” 

‘From my mother’s favorite book, she has 
told me.” 

“Ah, yes! named after a fictitious character 
in some novel, I fear. Thou wilt tet thécall 
thee Friend Lucy, since I trust there is no fic- 
tion about thee. I see thou hast not donned a 
butterfly garb.”’ 

“I confess to some fancy,”’ she said ; ‘‘the 
great volume of human life would be dull in- 
deed were there no poetry intermingled with 
its stern realities, and no warm pictures illumin- 
ing its quiet prose ; and,”’ smiling a little archly, 
I do not always wear drab.”’ 

Friend David, despite his meekness of visage, 
was accustomed to giving rather a supercilious 
tone to whatever conversation he took part in, 
and Ilexpected the crown of his hat would sepa- 
rate itself from the broad brim that shut down 
on to his ears like an overgrown bandbox-lid, 
at her answer, but it didn’t, it only seemed a 
little nonplussed like its owner, and both re- 
mained for a moment statu quo, giving Dame 
Hannah time to pipe in with her high-keyed 
voice :— 

**Tlow dost thee like our sect?” 

“TI never met with any of its members be- 
fore ; but from what I have heard and read of 
their simple tastes, their strict principles, and 


pure lives, I am prepared to respond most | 


heartily when any of them address me by the 
pleasant title of ‘Friend.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Hannah was evidently not Quakerized 
beyond the subtle reach of flattery, for she 
moved her chair a little nearer to her ladyship’s 
silken robe, and was about to continue the con- 
versation, when her spouse looked at her a little 
rebukingly, and she gave way; while he, head 
and hat rallying forces, tilted at my tranquil 
guest a series of startling and abrupt questions, 
such as always set me erect on the very edge 


| of my chair, and put my thumbs to twirling. 
Whatever were my well-settled inward convic- 


just what he pleased, and agreed with him with 
all my might, and ‘“‘ part of my constitution,” 
as John teasingly said. But here was she—a 
summer evening’s calm epitomized—quietly ac- 
eepting his challenge, and expressing herself, 
though politely, in direct contradiction to his 
self-satisfied prejudices. 

Happily exempt from his special notice, I 
had contrived to see that Mrs. Hannah still 
wore her bonnet, and apologizing for my neg- 
ligence, I pressed her to go with me to my room 
and remove it ; so she said to her husband :— 

“Friend Mary would that we abide until 
evening. Art thou so inclined ?” 

‘*Yea, Hannah, I would see Nathaniel,” he 
replied, and so I had them on my hands and 
my susceptibilities, devoutly hoping that ‘* Na- 
thaniel’”’ and his son John would make no tar- 
rying. 

When we returned to the parlor, Friend 
David was airing his views concerning “ wicked 
New York ;” calling it by all sorts of dreadful 
names, and condemning its vices in terms strict- 
ly guarded indeed from the profanity he de- 
preeated, but overflowing with denunciations 
scarcely less bitter or sweeping. 

How I hated the self-righteous flavor he 
smacked his lips upon, and Jonged for the cour- 
age and the power to say so to him hotly, when 
the cool, calm voice of ‘‘ our step-mother,”’ musi- 
| eal as the fall of water over moss-grown rocks 
after Dame Hannah’s shrill trumpeting, re- 
plied :— 

“I beg pardon, sir, for seeming to differ; 
but the suffering pitied, the sin deplored and 
prayed for, one would hardly wish to leave out 
of his experience a taste of city life; there are 
so many opportunities for benefit and enjoy- 
ment, so many great channels of privilege freely 
open to all, together with the widening, liberal- 
izing influence that constant communication 
with such variety of men and minds, and things 
inanimate but eloquent, must insure, that even 
with the fearful undertow of evil, cities seem 
to me much more a blessing thanacurse. And 
the vices, after all, are only such as lurk in the 
human heart; and it may be a question if they 
are purest who are shielded right and left from 
outward temptation, never knowing whether 
against it they would stand or fall; or they 
who, night and day exposed to its power and 
pitfalls, keep their virtue and piety intact. 
And there are multitudes of such.” 

“To bring the matter home—in thy loving 
bosom, Friend, there may be a hope of mother- 
hood—wouldst thou expose thy manly boy, thy 
tender girl willingly to the wiles of the unsanc- 
tified, to see how much they could withstand, 
as thou wouldst thrust the mass thou wouldst 
have purified into the seething caldron, pre- 
pared to look calmly on, though al’ might be 
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THOSE QUAKERS. 





consumed?” And it did seem to me that there 
was the least possible quiver in his voice. 

‘‘Far from it,’’ she replied, her beautiful eyes 
softening, ‘‘I would shield the young from all 
knowledge of, and contact with, evil, as I 
would keep my white garments from defile- 
ment, if it were possible, but it is not. So I 
must fortify them well, and hold my hand ever 
for support and guidance, as when I taught the 
little child to walk. There might be, alas, some 
slidings from the straight path, and some seri- 
ous falls; but the bruises healed, the wounds 
bound up, I think I would rather have him go 
forward again made careful by his experience, 
than restrain him to anything that might savor 
of monastic or hermit life.” 

I do not know upon what delicate or forbid- 
den ground Mrs. Harrington might have un- 
consciously (or purposely, for she had keen 
perceptions) have trenched upon, ‘had not the 
gentlemen’s arrival just at this time changed 
the conversation from morals unto greetings, 
then gradually into general matters of farm and 
fancy-gardening, till, in their interest, the lords 
went out to view the premises, leaving us ladies, 
as they said, ‘‘to enjoy our feminine chat.”’ 
But what in common could there be, thought I 
to myself, between such uncongenial mortals 
as we three? But Madame knew, as she did 
in music, just how to strike the redeeming note 
that turned discord into melody, and even my 
under- keyed flats and Hannah’s shrills and 
sharps grew into tones and semitones that made 
the*harmony. 

At this promising state of affairs, knowing 
that good feeling aids digestion, I hastened out 
to give directions concerning an early tea; and 
when I returned to the parlor, I found the gen- 
tlemen there before me. Father stood by his 
wife’s side looking down upon her fair face with 
I do not know what they 
had been saying, but a little sweet, solemn 
hush seemed to be resting on the air. But if 
there had been any utterance toward sublimity, 
the fatal backward step was taken, I could but 
see by father’s face and John’s, when Friend 
David, more susceptible to literal than esthetic 
contrasts, asked, suddenly :— 

‘‘ How old is thee, Friend Lucy?” 

‘‘ Twenty-eight,’’ she replied. 

** And thy husband must be fifty-four or so. 
Thee is young, hast somewhat of worldly pelf 
perchance, and were I prone to flattery, I would 
add, thee is beautiful. Why did thee marry 
Nathaniel, Friend Lucy ?’’ 

The color spread warmly over the fair face, 
and a soft mist gathered on the eyelash, as dew 
evolved from the rose in her cheek. It was the 
first time she had manifested the slightest de- 
gree of embarrassment; but it was a delicate 
question this, to answer before such long mar- 
ried matter-of-fact people, with her husband’s 
grown-up son facing her; but she replied, sim- 
ply and bravely, and, I am sure, truthfully : — 








** Because I loved him.” 

Then there was a pause. Father passing his 
hand caressingly over the shining hair, a little 
uncomfortable, perhaps, that propriety kept 
him from further demonstration ; my tempestu- 
ous nature decidedly wrathful that some demon- 
stration could not be directed toward Quaker 


David himself. It is so embarrassing to be 
embarrassed. 

The summons to tea relieved us somewhat, 
and I was glad for once, and for father’s sake, 
thatsome unpoetic individual had been courage- 
ous enough to say that “‘ the stomach is the seat 
of the affections.”” Though father’s relish for 
my viands might have been augmented when, 
‘* Thee has got a treasure in thy wife, Nathan- 
iel,’’ floated over our heads, as we sat down to 
**grace before meat.’’ These people were his 
first wife’s relatives, and their approval of his 
second choice could scarce be otherwise than 
pleasing. 

Tea over, they started for home, with our 
promise that a week hence we would spend the 
day with them. 

‘How did you like them?” Iasked of Madame 
Mére, as they drove out of sight. 

‘*T like them,”’ she replied, ‘‘ though I con- 
fess they dernot quite compare with my édeal 
Quaker.’”’ 

‘*You expected to find them all exactly alike, 
placid as a pan of milk,” said I, recovering 
self-consciousness soon enough to say some- 
thing commonplace and awkward. 

‘*T certainly did,’’ she said, and laughed right 
merrily. ‘‘No one has told me their family 
name,”’ she added. 

‘“‘Why how forgetful of me; but then I 
thought everybody must know it was ‘Quaker 
Cummings,’ by instinct.’ 

The day for our visit dawned triumphantly, 
and an hour after sunrise we were on our way. 
The twelve-mile road lay through a beautiful 
country, fragrant of meadow-clover and forest 
pine, ‘and tuneful with bird-note and summer 
symphony ; and there was converse all the way, 
such as one might well lend the ear and heart 
to; not weighty with argument, or sparkling 
with wit, but satisfying as fruit at the luscious 
point between acidity and mellowness. It was 
the happiest drive, I do believe, despite its des- 
tination, since our old courting days ; because, 
perhaps as then, I forgot my individual self, 
and thought of life as a beatitude. 

We were arriving almost too soon for my 
completed comfort. There are atmospheric and 
spiritualistic conditions which we would iove to 
bide in, and what should have been a soothing, 
always proved a disturbing influence to me. 
The little village had come in sight, if village 
it could be called with its houses so far apart ; 
brotherly habitations they were, nevertheless, 
as one could see by the similarity of struc- 
ture, and the peculiar, pervading air of out- 
ward neatness, suggestive of inner and heart 
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purity. I could have nestled there in any one | 
of its sweet sanctuariums, but for my strange | 
porcupineness toward two of the elect. 

We were welcomed with a sort of compro- 
mise between characteristic stiffness and inten- 
tioned hospitality, the “‘thees’’ and “thous’’ 
besprinkling us with emolliating profusion, as 
the cool spring water and glasses of rich milk 
were offered for our refreshment. And there 
was a shadiness about the great room we were 
ushered into that would have been grateful but 
for its exasperating tameness. There were no 
sofas to lounge upon—only the straight-backed 
chairs that had tortured my spinal column in 
the few other visits I had made there ; no mu- 
sical instrument, no pictures, or pretty trifles 
of porcelain and bronze, or bright-bound books ; 
no carpet, even, with color and tracery to 
please the eye, when weary of scanning the 
bare, white walls. Only the plain matting, 
fourteen straws this way and fourteen that, 
forming the monotonous plaid for twenty, 
more or less, square feet. 

What was it that made this house a home, or 
these spirits kin? But there was electricity 
enough here to-day. Six grown beings in per- 
fect health, with the whole day for pleasuring, 
and Mrs. Harrington the easy medium of its 
transmission. Hannah and I knew, more than 
we would tell of, concerning the hours of stu- 
pidity spent in that unsocial room, when nei- 
ther had the power to stir. But now we had 
scarce been there half an hour, and had gone 
through the gradations of familiar chat, till it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that the stiff dame should propose that we go 
through her house and her dairy. 

“Thee will come to the garden first,’ said 
her spouse, “before the sun gets too high.” 
And we all went out, past the wide grass-plat, 
where a yard or two of already immaculate 
linen lay bleaching to a snowier whiteness; 
thence through a rose-bordered path, every 
blossom as red as the grass was green and the 
linen white ; then through an unornamented 
way that led to the garden. Oh, how beautiful 
it was! I quite forgot my dignity, and clapped 
my hands with delight. Variety in vegetation 
perhaps usually gives most of charm; but here 
everything had grown by rule, each species of 
vegetable and plant, in its own clean-cut bed, 
square, oblong, or triangular, having evidently 
determined on its own maximum height, and 
gloriously reached it with every fibre and twig, 
so that the whole looked like separate growths 
of evenly-trimmed hedge, or like a picture you 
have seen of some famed French garden; 
only here we had the coloring—the more bril- 
liant, and the soft hues of green so artistically 
shaded that a very mosaic of emerald was 
formed. Ah, Friend David! thee has some- 
what of worldly taste within thy Quaker soul. 

But outside this enclosure nature had her 





own viney way, and red berries tangled them- 
selves with the clustering leaves. Then speci- 
mens of the new breed of cows must be ex- 
hibited to the gentlemen, and the invitation, 
* Will thee also come, Friend Lucy ?”’ seemed to 
include us all, and we followed on. Then there 
were white ducks in the little pond, educated 
so far toward Quakerism as to say ‘‘quack”’ 
with peculiar accent ; and wonderful chickens, 
with their speckled feathers growing modestly 
down to their toes. Madame Mére cuddling 
and hugging them, and brushing their plumage 
the wrong way, and feeding them with mush 
from the end of a sharpened stick, merry as 
any child, giving them and the ducklings the 
oddest, most laughable names; and Quaker 
Cummings and his wife looked benignly on 
through their partial eyes. . * 

Ah! she could be gently gracious, sweetly 
dignified, artlessly childlike, this step-mother 
of ours. I hovered near her for safety. All 
the startling shafts that were directed sister- 
ward came against her as arrows to an archery- 
belt, losing none of their point, and making no 
perceptible wound. 

Then we went to the dairy to see what those 
cows had done towards supplying the milk. 
There were tiers of shelves, and rows on rows 
of pans, shining like silver—not with the glit- 
ter of new tin; and pats, and rolls, and jars of 
butter, golden with its own richness ; and great 
solid cheeses. The scoured floor hadejust been 
sprinkled with white sand, and there was a 
fresh smell about it all, that, I was brave 
enough to confide to Madame Mére, could not 
be of anything earthly, except that it was 
“that cleanliness which is next to godliness.’’ 
I felt my benevolence expand. There was 
heartsomeness and generosity in all these sur- 
roundings. Plenty bespoke itself on every 
hand. I never thought of it before, but I don’t - 
believe these were Quakers born; they were 
transplanted here into the genial soil like the 
herbs they largely cultivate, pungent and 
astringent, not the indigenous sedative, as to 
inherent property or power. 

The sun was getting hot, and we all returned 
to the parlor. I was beginning to feel the ef- 
fects of my folly. Determining not to be out- 
done in an endeavor at assimilation, I had 
worn the only gray dress I possessed, one warm 
and skin-fretting enough to have quickened 
circulation in an iceberg ; and it did not lessen 
yay temperature the sixtieth part of a Fahren- 


-heit degree to see Mrs. Harrington step just 


within Dame Hannah’s sleeping-room and re- 
move the buff cambric skirt and loose sacque, 
that had done morning duty, and appear just 
before the dinner hour in a fine spotless white, 
finished as to skirt and overskirt with a plain 
broad hem, looking as cool as a foam-crest 
tossed suddenly upon a sun-scorched beach. 
A filmy sash was carelessly knotted about her 
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waist, simple enough to look at, but costly, as 
* though it had been vandyked out of “‘ green- 
backs,” instead of Brussels lace. 

“Thee has more than thy share of comeli- 
‘ness, Friend Lucy,’’ quoth David, and father 
looked unutterable things; byt I had not time 
to grow unrighteously envious before John 
smiled his loyal admiration into his foolish 
wife’s eyes. But I looked like an ash-heap, I 
know, with a sullen smoulder of fire about it. 

Mrs. Hannah came in from the dining-room, 
accompanied by a young girl, whom she men- 
tioned to us as “‘Granddaughter Susan.” I 
had seen her once before, a year ago; but these 
people were so reticent concerning their affairs 
that I had not ventured to inquire for her, and 
she seemed then, as now, to have the air of 
being there by sufferance. She was a sweet, 
fragile creature, with tender, appealing eyes, 
that reminded one of the poet’s ‘‘dear gazelle 
that one day pined and died.’’ She approached 
me with simple greeting, gave her hand a mo- 
ment to father and John, then turned to Mrs. 
Harrington with the same wistful look that 
she had given me at our first meeting, and 
which had haunted me for many a day, my 
conscience by no means chary of rebukes that 
I had not attempted to toueh the spring that 
might have opened into her heart. But Icould 
not. My clumsy fingers never yet had subtle 
touch enough for aught but visible locks and 
keys; or, had I by accident there entered, I 
should have stumbled first into the secret 
chamber where delicate and sacred things are 
kept. 

Mrs. Harrington returned her look with one 
from her own limpid, beautiful eyes, so sym- 
pathizing and soul-comforting, and kissed the 
shy lips with such assurance of good things to 
come, that I could not but draw a sigh of relief 
for myself as well as for her. 

But Mrs. Harrington did not know. I had 
gained father’s promise, the day of their visit 
to us, that, since he had not enlightened her 
as to their experience and prejudices, he would 
not, that the influence she seemed to have 
gained over them might be unrestrained. 

And they had had experience, these Qua- 
kers, the same as though they had lived upon 
the world’s highway, and seen its multitudes 
pass by the while. Their son, their first-born, 
John’s mother had told me, had grown to man- 
hood with somehow an unsanctified ambition 
in his heart that led him perforce outside the 
quiet precincts of his home, and, all unpre- 
pared for the strange, unthought-of allurements 
to evil, he fell, first to unseemly dissipation, 
then todeath. Their lovely daughter was all 
that was left to them, guarded as the apple of 
one’s eye, a cherished thing; but she, through 
what opportunity they could hardly tell, had 
given her heart to one of the world’s people, 
promising to follow wheresoever he might 
lead. And she went forth from out the shel- 
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tering home disowned of those who had given 
her being. 

And this girl was her daughter. How it 
happened that she came, I do not know; but 
she was here, and whatever had been her 
mother’s guilt in disobedience, and her own 
exposure to the world’s evil, I could not help 
feeling, as we all sat at the table, that she was 
pure from contamination. Like a snowdrop 
she seemed, nourished warmly for a while, en- 
couraged to the budding point ; and blossoming, 
found herself with head above the snow, ’tis 
true, but snow around and everywhere. I was 
sorry for her. Indeed, at that Quaker board, 
where all should have been peace of body and 
soul, twice tranquillized, my heart ached so 
sorely two separate ways that it came nigh to 
bursting. I was sorry for those Quakers, un- 
der all my awe of them. What might not have 
been the bitterness that forced them to the 
sharp, crisp state wherein, I found them? 
Hearts frozen over, not to stolidity, as though 
the frost had caught them at indifferent calm ; 
but icicled, as though the bubbling up had 
been met too suddenly with chill, and there 
congealed. How thick this ice was, one could 
not tell; they apparently took but little inte- 
rest in Susan—Susie I would dare call her else- 
where—but they hated her father, and perhaps 
her, for his sake. 

Theafternoon found us ladies alone in the par- 
lor. Dame Hannah and Susan with their knit- 
ting ; Mrs. Harrington and myself with some tri- 
fling work. We talked of everything ; at least 
Madame did, and I listened. She drew thoughts 
to the surface that else would never have come, 
I am sure, and awakened Susie to an interest 
in the things around her till her eye kindled to 
something above its own mute appeal. She 
was an orphan, I heard her tell Mrs. Harring- 
ton, and left without means of support; but 
what other inheritance had been deprived her, 
I found that of mind, and manners, and educa- 
tion had not been denied. 

As the air grew cooler, we all went out 
again, and while passing through the hall 
to follow our hostess, I saw Mrs. Harrington 
stop suddenly and take Susie’s hand. There 
was a ring on the taper finger, rather curiously 
chased, I noticed ; but some fascination seemed 
to hold Madame’s eye. But she made some 
trifling remark as to its peculiar design, not 
appearing to see the little quiver and flush 
that shot over Susie’s frame, or at all to answer 
the hungry look in her eyes. 

The day was over, and we started homeward. 
just as the full moon lifted itself up from the: 
distant sea. We talked a little at intervals, 
during the first few miles, and then grew si-- 
lent—weary, maybe, or busy with our own: 
thoughts. It wasa glorious night, provocative. 
of sentiment, with the sweet air, and the yellow 
moonlight lying soft over meadow and hillock. 
I glanced behind me. Madame was close. in: 
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her husband’s arms, her fresh cheek pressed 
against his gray beard. I immediately obeyed 
an imaginary command to ‘“‘right about face,”’ 
and involuntarily moved a little nearer to 
John. 

I ventured a tender remark or two; but my 
lord, leaning forward, with his elbows on his 
knees, and the reins hanging listlessly, vouch- 
safed only a husbandly grunt. But then we 
had been married a decade, while his father 
was only a lover yet. I could not but think of 
John’s mother, poor woman! been in heaven 
these six years, and most likely, in these mo- 
ments of earthly bliss, forgotten. I knew that 
John’s heart was mine now, both centre and 
circumference ; but what if, some time in the 
future, with all this scent of summer and halo 
of moonbeams, he should be riding over this 
same road with another than myself clasped to 
his side! If I thought that woman now existed 
on this footstool, I’d strangle her! 

I remembered myself just soon enough to 
smother the jealous, indignant sob, that would 
come, into a respectable sigh ; and then John, 
reaching forward his hand, laid it on mine. 
Dear, faithful soul! I’ll try to live a hundred 
years, just for his sake. Pretty soon came in 
silvery tones from the back seat :— 

‘*Would you two people be willing that we 
should spend our summer here, instead of 
travelling, as we thought?” 

“Most gladly,” replied we both, and we 
meant it, for father was a very genial, agree- 
able man, and his wife was getting to be a 
study. 

‘To bring us to Quakerdom ?”’ I asked, after 
a little. 

‘‘Or Quakerdom to us,’’ she replied. 

There was romance somewhere. I could feel 
it, as the sculptor feels that within the rude 
marble there dwells a form divine. Would 
Madame prove the chiseller to chip the stones 
away? 

I could not take time to record all the trifling 
sep gy that occurred in the weeks that 

ollowed. Small chippings they were, though 
not altogether useless. Or of the frequent 
comings and goings, arfd the long talks between 
Madame and David, on subjects toward which 
no other than she dared glance. 

We were not so far from the gay world but 
we could hear occasionally from it, and some 
of Madame’s letters overflowed with brilliant 
descriptions. But one night after the mail 
arrived, she looked a little troubled, and read 
and re-read the epistle she held. 

“Are you disturbed, Lucille?” inquired 
father, anxiously. 

“Yes, a little, I believe. Perhaps I had 
done my duty better in joining Frank. The 
summer is the only season he spares to him- 
self, and he seems quite grieved not to have 
seen me.” 

‘It is not too late now, if you desire it.” 





“I know. But I confess that 1 do not wish 
to leave just yet. I feel that I cannot, and I* 
have a longing that Frank should come here, 
without knowing why.” 

“Invite him to join you, then,” said Jolin. 

“But there seems to be no hotel,’’ she re- 
plied. 

“With our compliments, I mean. We would 
be glad to entertain him for your sake,’’ added 
my John. ‘Has he a family?” 

‘*Oh, no! he is a single man as yet.” 

And so it transpired that in less than a week 
the elegant Franklin St. John was domesti- 
cated among us. My John just took to him 
heart and soul. They went fishing and hunt- 
ing together, and horseback riding all over the 
known world, it seemed to me; and talked 
themselves hoarse in rejoicing that they were 
so well agreed on all possible points. I was 
no laggard in my admiration of the polished 
gentleman. I liked him with such a comforta- 
ble regard, seeing I was not a bit afraid of 
him, and my household straws never got dis- 
placed under his feet. He did not resemble 
his sister in looks, though he had the same 
power of fascination, and versatility of thought 
and expression. He was about thirty-five, 
possessed of wealth, and a man of leisure, 
Madame told me, except that he interested 
himself most of the year in lifting the fallen 
and encouraging the weak. A sort of self-ap. 
pointed city missionary, I understood. Yet he 
did not reveal it in his conversation or manner, 
but there was about his face that sort of half 
sad look which young ladies call interesting, 
and long for the right to comfort or condole, 
that made me think there was some unsatisfied 
desire within his heart. } 

Madame seemed particularly anxious that 
her brother should visit the “ Friends,” and, 
rather doubtful in my own mind about the in- 
troduction of too much worldly’ element, we 
one day went over. David and Hannah met 
us at the porch, and received Mr. St. John 
with somewhat of warmth for his sister’s sake. 
Madame familiarly led the way into the house, 
while our host and hostess lingered a moment 
outside. Susie had come into the hall at the 
sound of our voices. I do not think she saw 
Madame or myself, though I, as on all such oc- 
casions, felt conspicuously visible, but she was 
somehow instantly at Mr. St. John’s side with- 
out seeming to come, her face beyond descrip- 
tion irradiated ; and his, when I looked, had 
lost the expression that shadowed it. 

They had met before, most nearly, I could 
see ; the other side of circumstances, mayhap, 
that had reared themselves to seem impassable. 
But there was no audible word of greeting, or 
exclamation of surprise ; perhaps when souls 
are twin there can be no unexpectedness of 
contact. It wasa sweet moment, in which eyes 
were turned toward the glory of transfigura- 
tion, but there was not place to make us tents 
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to dwell in, for the vision all faded away, and 
instead of the beatific spiritual, there appeared 
the stern, clogging, Quakerized material. Oh, 
dear! I wonder if it could have been wicked, 
just then, to wish David and Hannah well on 
toward “gates celestial.’’ 

“Thee will betake thee to thy task again, 
Susan,” piped Hannah, entering just in time 
to see the clasped hands, ‘‘ thee has been mis- 
taught if thee is thus free with strangers.” 

The blood surged over the sweet girl’s face, 
and the wistful, questioning look faded out of 
her eyes. 

“I crave pardon if I have been wrong in 
thinking this expression of good-will distinc- 
tive here; or do you put me outside the pale?” 
said Mr. St. John, smiling in his own persua- 
sive way, as he frankly extended his shapely 
hand toward the dame, who shook, and shook 
it, as though the continuation of her sect’s faith 
and practice depended on the solemnity and 
vigor of present demonstration. 

I was inwardly pronouncing a benediction on 
this plausible St. John; but the abashed girl 
had hied away, and we did not see her again 
during our short call. 1 looked distressfully at 
Madame, and Madame looked at me, placid as 
the great full lake which knows at calm of all 
its depth and compass ; but, save the adieux left 
by her for Susie, there was no mention or re- 
cognition of her existence, on our way home, 
or for days to come. There had been no inter- 
change of confidence between brother and sister 
concerning her, I could see ; and I was vexed 
at St. John, for it was only through “ Friend 
Lucy” that he would be likely to see the sweet 
girl again, if he wished to, and if he did not, 
what meant the settled shadow on his face, and 
why to her was given the power to lighten it? 

But ‘‘Friend Lucy” took no unwise strides 
past ceremonies. Now that ‘‘Quaker and Mrs. 
Cummings” knew her brother was here, she 
would not be coaxed by me to a bias that way 
until they had called upon him. But when 
they did, with an invitation to come to them 
the next day, she accepted with such apparent 
pleasure that I felt myself glorying, as under 
the banner of a general whose battle marked 
out is already half won. 

And I had not miscaiculated. Despite their 
wariness, the enemy by strategy surrounded, 
enjoyed the pleasant thrall without a compre- 
hension whence it tended ; and Hannah, with 
enlarging soul, and generosity enkindled, trot- 
ted out of her own accord during the very first 
hour of our stay, bringing back with her Susie 
to share our pleasure. Indeed, I had noticed, 
during some of our late visits, that there was a 
little less of sternness manifested toward the 
fair girl ; the least perceptible opening it may be 
of long-closed hearts, which held the promise of 
nobler things ; and Madame now took infinite 
pains to widen the entrance, which, through 
her influence alone, it seemed to me, had been 


made accessible at all. Mr. St. John possessed 
| all of his sister’s faculty in appearing the en- 
tertained, while he himself was the entertainer ; 
and over the wide world with him, in imagin- 
ings we went. 

It was a long day of varied enjoyment. 
Whatever converse or recreation or ramble 
had for the moment precedence, Susie's thought 
or aptitude was skilfully drawn out, till she 
seemed to me like some new species of rare 
flower magically unfolding. And Mr. St. John 
just gave himself up to us and to happiness. I 
do not think he spoke to Susie in any tone that 
we all might not hear, or addressed to her one 
sentiment he would fear to have placed in the 
nicest Quaker balance, or gave her one glance 
that would not bear the strictest surveillance ; 
yet somehow I felt their spirits held commu- 
nion. 

When the time came for our departure, Mrs. 
Harrington proposed that we all go to the car- 
riage-house instead of driving the horses around 
to thedoor. There was preparation for a small 
building of some sort; for against the barn 
were neat piles of lithe boards, slender lath, 
and the like ; but we were all seated, and John 
had taken the lines, before Madame said, sim- 
ply :— 

‘Friend David, did you not tell me you were 
to make a new winter inclosure for your fancy 
chickens ?”’ 

*“Yea, Friend Lucy, thee is right. I think 
to commence, come Monday.” 

‘*T wish, Franklin,’’ turning to her brother, 
“vou had suggested to him the plan of the 
hennery you described to me. It seemed to 
combine convenience, durability, and beauty. 
You will think me childish, Friend David,’’ 
she laughed, ‘‘ but I want when I am away to 
think of my feathered fondlings as picturesque- 
ly quartered.” 

‘Nay, but, Friend Lucy, thee has me inter- 
ested. Could thee tarry till Friend Franklin 
advise me?” 

Madame looked doubtful. ‘TI fear it would 
make us late home,” she said. ‘Perhaps I 
should not have mentioned it, since I doubt, 
after all, if descriptions would avail without a 
little practical instruction ; and of course Frank 
would not be here to give it.” 

“But I could be, if desired,” replied Mr. St. 
John, eagerly catching at the cue. ‘ What in- 
genuity I have is at your command, sir.’’ 

“Thee is kind. I would be glad to give 
pleasure to Friend Lucy, and comfort to the 
dumb creatures,”’ said the unsuspecting Qua- 
ker. “Thee will not forget, Friend Franklin?” 

I could have embraced Madame Mére for 
her skilful tactics ; but I didn’t. Susie’s eyes 
thanked her, I think, and St. John’s musings 
the way homeward, I suspect, were not all of 
carpentry. 

But it did seem to me, as the days went on, 
that that hen-house would never be finished. 
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Every morning our agreeable guest, mounted 
on the horse John placed at his service, galloped 
over to Quakerdom ; and sometimes Madame, 
on “Brown Bess,’’ cantered along by his side. 
One would have thought they were gilding fine 
cages for white doves to coo in. I knew well 
enough there would be no moment for private 
conversation with Susie, but there might be 
intercourse by letter every day, though I felt 
assured that there was not. Mr. St. John had 
not acknowledged previous acquaintance with 
Susie to her grandparents, it is true, but he was 
too high-mindedly honorable to communicate 
with her surreptitiously (more’s the pity for 
my impatience). 

The fancy structure was eomplete at last, and 
only ten days remained to us of our guest’s so- 
ciety, and four of these, including Sunday, 
were to be spent, at their request, with our 
‘“‘Friends.”” I was glad of the arrangement ; 
all of Friday and Saturday I kept eye and ear 
and inner sense alert for developments. But 
none came, and the Sabbath, with its stillness, 
dawned. When the church hour came, we all 
went toward the little meeting-house, separat- 
ing at the door and filing in—the brethren on 
one side, the sisters on the other. The service 
was simple to novelty, and I was interested, 
and amused too, Iam afraid, as I intercepted 
sly glances from “‘masculine row” drab-bon- 
netward. A demure little Quakeress sat by 
my side with a cheek like the inner fold of the 
pink-lipped sea-shell. Ah! young Broadbrim, 
thee had best beware. 

In the afternoon we convened again, and sat 
silently. An hour passed; the Spirit moved 
not, and still we sat, with eyes cast down ; and 
then, as by one consent, everybody rose up, 
shook his neighbor’s hand, and went out. 

We partook quietly of the simple repast 
awaiting us, and then went to the parlor. Our 
host and his wife, yet under the spell of the 
afternoon, sat down side by side, folded their 
hands, and spoke not. We must fain follow 
their lead, and, without book or religious paper 
to hold our thoughts, we silently disposed our- 
selves. It was a time for reflection on one’s 
own past delinquent life; but I was busily fore- 
casting my neighbor’s hopes and prospects, 
almost till the twilight’s waning; then the 
moments began to fall heavily like continuous 
drops of water on my head. I could have cried 
out from sheer nervousness. I glanced up. 
David and Hannah sat solemn as tombstones, 
and the color, in waves of anguish, was coming 
and going in Susie’s face. 1 could not see the 
rest without turning, but I felt that I had been 
deprived of the power of motion. 

I do not know that I could have endured ita 
moment longer, when Madame’s voice, scarce 
louder at first than the air’s vibration, breathed 
forth a melody designed to relieve, while not 
disturbing us. It was in half chant, half bal- 
lad style, and linked to quaint words descrip- 


| tive of a prodigal’s yearning in a foreign land 
for mother, home, and friends. Her yoice grew 
louder and fuller as she proceeded, then so 
touchingly pathetic, as the wanderer was re- 
stored to his father’s arms, that I felt my eyes 
overflow in the soft silence that followed. 

“There is sweetly cherished in my memory 
many such an evening as this,”” began Mr. St. 
John, in tones low, clear, and soothing, “and 
I trust their hallowing influence will with me 
ever abide. Some four years ago, I was walk- 
ing through the suburban streets of my native 
city, when I overtook a man whose apparent 
ill health seemed suddenly to enfeeble his steps. 
I offered my arm for support, and when we 
reached his house, there was such a home-like 
air about it that I frankly accepted his invita- 
tion to go in. His wife was there, a young 
woman yet; fair-faced and pleasant spoken, 
and so evidently alarmed at her husband’s early 
return, that I remained some time with the 
hope of comforting her. My chosen walk in 
life had made me familiar with bodily ailments 
and heart histories, and I found it no unthank- 
ful task to offer what of service and sympathy 
I could to this refined, gentlemanly man, and 
his sensitive. clinging wife. This was the first 
of many calls ; made in the beginning for their 
sakes, and afterward for my own, when I found 
stealing over me something of a sanctity which 
I had never known before. Sunday night found 
me sometimes there; there was some effort 
toward entertainment at first, then an apology 
for silence, when the wife said :— 

“Thee will please come when thee wish, 
but thee has learned by my speech that I am 
of Quaker birth, and it seems comely that 
these Sabbath hours be spent in quiet. If we 
say naught, thee will know where our thoughts 
are, and not deem us ill-bred.’ 

‘‘The husband in less than six months fell a 
victim to wasting disease, and I often found 
myself with the afflicted family. There was a 
charm to me in that home. Perhaps it was the 
peaceful air ; the tender affection manifest ; an 
interest in the manly boy left fatherless ; and 
more, maybe, in the young daughter's womanly 
grace and sweetness ; but the holy stillness of 
their Sabbath evenings must reach down over 
my life. I was learning lessons of heart-quiet 
from that dear Quaker woman which, after all, 
perhaps, was not experienced by her, for on 
my return the following year from my summer 
jaunt, I found her unexpectedly and hopelessly 
ill, and in great mental distress. Underneath 
the pure happiness of her married life there 
had been, it seems, a corroding alloy of error 
and regret. She was weak with excitement 
and fever, but had endeavored to write some 
words of grief and repentance to those she had 
loved in childhood—aye, loved till death.” 

Here Mr. St. John paused, and drew from 
his pocket a paper, and Madame noiselessly 
left the room and returned with lights. Da- 
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vid’s broad hat was drawn down over his eyes, 
and Hannah was leaning forward with hands 
tightly clasped. 

“T will read some touching extracts,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. St. John, unfolding the letter :— 


***Thee knows it all, father and mother,’ it 
abruptly began, ‘the sin, I mean, but not the 
sorrow that has mingled all through my life 
because of it; and ing, I would come to 
thee for pardon as I did before; but it is too 
late. Thee has had trouble and woe with thy 
children, but I had been happy in mine, my 
boy and girl (in my husband and my home), if 
thee, now forgiving me, would take them both. 
Oh! teach my girl to be better than her mother 
was, and my Robert to be what your Robert 
was before the sad day he wandered astray. I 
must tell thee again now, as I told thee in the 
long letters I wrote. Thee returned them un- 
read, I know, but thee will read this. Thee is 
living in the old home yet, father and mother? 
Ye cannot both be dead! I dare not tell thee 
then, but Robert came home one night, long af- 
ter ye so sternly bade him not. He crept tomy 
room, and talked there long hours. He had seen 
his dreadful guilt, and was striving towards 
reform ; had the promise of work in a health- 
ful town, and was filled with hope that he 
should come back to be thy pride and stay. I 
believed him, father and mother, when I saw 
him kiss thee ‘‘good-by” in thy sleep; but the 
third day beyond brought him back dead, 
killed by cruel mishap, and then, thee knows 
why; I could not tell thee! Thee will take 
my boy and girl, to be to thee what we should 
have been. But I loved my Henry, father, 
more than thee, as thee in thy young days 
lovedst thy Hannah more than all else beside.’ 


“Here,” said Mr. St. John, “her strength 
failed. Would you read it, Friend David?’’ 
he said, as the trembling man, leaning forward, 
seemed to listen with allhissoul. ‘‘Thetremu- 
lous lines I have read were traced by her death- 
chilled hand; the rest by my own, at her dic- 
tation. It is unfinished, you will see. While 
speaking, she utterly sank, and without ad- 
dress or clue to her friends, it was left in my 
hands till Providence discover them.” 

The old couple grasped the letter, and bent 
over it with tear-dimmed eyes, while Susie 
rose, swayed a moment, then knelt at their 
feet sobbing. 

“Tt was mamma! Oh, take me, grandma 
and grandpa, and help me find Robert! He is 
lost. We did not know about you. Mamma 
never had told us, and she died. The house 





papa meant us to keep had to be sold, and we | 


had no home. 
Robert was placed in astore, and I was watched 
over, till I found I could teach, and then ina 
pleasant family I tried to do welland be happy. 
One week Robert did not come to see me. I 
feared he was sick, and went to his store. 


But we had kind friends, and | 
| years away. 


He | 


had been discharged in disgrace, and gone | 


away, his employer knew not whither. My 
brother, my own noble brother, it could not be! 
I inquired everywhere, and looked through all 
the dreadful streets in the city, and could not 


| daughter, our mother. 


find him. My best friend was away, and oth- 
ers I appealed to looked sad, and shook their 
heads. They doubted, they suspected him! I 
was distressed and ashamed. I wore myself 
ill, and became unfitted for my duties, and I 
felt I must leave, and I was packing mamma’s 
few things with mine to go back to my friend, 
who, if she could not help, could comfort me, 
till Mr. St. John returned. He could help me, 
and would not falter. I dropped mamma's 
work-box I held, a private drawer fell open, 
and there was the letter Mr. St. John was sure 
I would find some day, though I had searched 
in vain. She meant to have told me, I suppose, 
but was so suddenly ill, and so soon past 
speaking: It was written directly after papa’s 
death, and told me all, and bade us seek you. 
Oh, I was so glad! Quickly as possible I 
started. I was so hopeful, so anxious. You 
would take me, I knew, and help me find my 
brother; and I came. You did not send me 
away, but you had not forgiven mamma, and 
did not love me. And I was afraid, and could 
not tell you, though every day I hoped to win 
your love. And it is so long, and Robert is 
not found.”” And the poor girl burst into ago- 
nized tears. 

I was scarce less agonized myself, lest the 
sensitive, shy spirit should meet with new re- 
buff; but their hands were stretched forth as 
though to raise her, when the entrance of a 
stranger arrested the movement, and forced 
an exclamation of surprise from their lips. He 
looked like their lost son, I know, With his 
brave, frank countenance, and his brown hair 
thrown back. But before any one could speak, 
Susie had seen him, and thrown herself with a 
glad cry into his arms. 

“T am Robert, grandpa,’’ said the youth, 
coming near, w.th his sister still held close to 
his heart. ‘‘I have overheard something that 
has been said. I reached the door just as the 
simple song was being sung. I sat down on 
the step till it should be finished, and then I 
could not enter. I was not lost, or fallen, as 
Susie thought, but was implicated with a guilty 
party, from whom I could not free myself. I 
was proven innocent, as Mr. St. John can tell 
you, for on his return he did not rest till he 
had found me, and sifted the matter to the 
truth, and reinstated me in my old place free 
from stain. But a new distress met me. I 
had not been gone a month, but my sister 
seemed as lost to me as though I had been 
Two weeks ago Mr. St. John 
wrote me he had found her, and begged me to 
meet him here, As soon as I could make ar- 
rangements, I came, walking all day to-day, 
that I might reach here before evening. We 
come, grandpa, my sister and I, from your 
Will you receive and 


| bless us for her sake?” And the youth, losing 
| his fereed composure, knelt with Susie, and 


' looked pleadingly up into the agitated faces. 
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There were pictures in that plain old room 
such as no human hand could paint, and joys 
whereof the angels might have tasted. 

‘The Spirit moveth,” whispered a reverent 
voice, and Mr. St. John led our thanksgivings 
in a few touching words to the Giver of ail 
good. And then we found ourselves, with our 
faces all alight, rising up and shaking hands, 
and embracing all around, John, in the gene- 
ral glory, calling Mrs. Harrington mother, and 
I, in sympathetic rapture, almost throwing my 
arms about her brother’s neck. 

“Friend David,”’ said Mr. St. John, drawing 
Susie to his side, ‘‘I had besought of her mother 
in her last hours the right to protect this fair 
girl; but you saw by the lines I wrote at her 
dictation that into your hands alone she gave 
the power of such bestowal. Could you find 
it in your heart, at such an hour as this, to 
promise her to the keeping of one of the world’s 
people?” 

‘The Lord has been before me in giving her 
to thee, son Franklin. Thee will take her to 
thyself one year to-night, if so she wil.” 

Then we all went out, leaving Robert with 
his brown curls resting on Hannah’s lap, and 
Susie with her beauteous eyes aglow leaning 
in perfect trust upon her lover’s. breast. 

When we came down in the morning, they 
seemed not to have stirred, and Madame and I 
went to direct the breakfast, and they came 
out under the same spell, feeding, as it were, 
upon angels’ food. We lingered on for days 
and days. There was a new atmosphere here 
—not blown sharp from the crisp snows of the 
Northland; but soft, as over the dying sum- 
mer flowers of far-off prairies. It was beauti- 
ful to see the manly youth’s tender care of his 
new-found relatives, and Susie’s sweet, shy 
ministrations, and the interest of all in plans 
for a united future. Hannah’s cheeks were 
rounding out, and her voice growing melodious. 
David’s bristling bayonets were grounded, and 
both were fast developing toward the great, 
broad, generous Quaker plan, holding toward 
the world the olive branch of peace, and over 
their own heads palms, which are the emblems 
of victory. 


> 


THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION. 


BY G. A. W. 











Ir has now become a recognized fact with 
most people that human nature is infinitely 
better off when profitable intercourse can be 
had with fellow-creatures. The power of as- 
sociation is admitted to be such as to tone 
down the nature or disposition of a person to 
a degree of amiability, and by personal contact 
with others in the world we are taught nu- 
merous valuable practical lessons, and are able 
to perceive many things worth imitating, and 





many meriting absolute condemnation. Ob- 
serving it in this light, the necessity for con- 
stant mingling in society is largely apparent. 
Complete isolation from the rest of the world, 
and depending on individual resources for 
recreation and pastime, is the true cause of the 
thousands of cases of ennui of which we re- 
peatedly hear. The human mind needs change 
of scene and of action to relieve it from con- 
tinual brooding over the manifold cares of life, 
to which we are all unfortunately addicted ; 
and it is strongly evident that social intercourse 
with sympathizing companions is a never-fail- 
ing panacea for mental depression, and will 
induce the entertainment of better and more 
agreeable views of life, a consciousness that 
we can not only make ourselves happier, but 
are contributing much to the felicity of our 
friends by showing that we love and value 
their society, and thoroughly appreciate their 
efforts to please us. 

While most emphatically condemning the 
practice of selfishly living in seclusion under 
certain circumstances, it would appear emi- 
nently more advisable for us to remain in per- 
petual solitude than to injudiciously intermin- 
gle with certain elements in the social world. 
We are always liable to find certain phases of 
association against which we must continually 
guard, and at once turn a deaf ear to the sil- 
very and delusive voice of the tempter, for evil 
habits are contracted by personal contact with 
evil-doers, and so bad and immoral society 
should be entirely discountenanced, if the car- 
dinal trait of virtue is at all valued. Again, 
there are always those in society who indus- 
triously labor for our downfall, and if by any 
contemptible device, known only to Satan and 
his numerous league, our demoralization is ef- 
fected, they clap their hands in glee, and ridi- 
cule our efforts to reform. Thus in evil asso- 
ciation the most irresistible nature of power is 
also evident, inasmuch as it influences many 
heretofore upright and conscientious in charac- 
ter to deviate from the path of trath and vir- 
tue. More especially is this the case in all 
large cities, where the unsophisticated may be 
speedily trained to do flagrant misdeeds. The 
abode of vice is frequently gilded in the most 
fascinating manner from the proceeds of ill- 
gotten wealth, and it is a matter of inconsider- 
able surprise that the poor country youth 
stands gaping in wonder and astonishment at 
the surrounding splendor. It then needs but 
the glib tongue of the despicable allurer to 
vividly paint the ease and lururiousness of a 
life of crime, and the untainted character is 
perhaps finally induced to totally disregard the 
early admonitions of a faithful Christian mother 
and the inward warnings of conscience, and 
pursue a life of damger, disgrace, and wicked- 
ness. Such is the powerful degree of influence 
exercised by the low social stratum that is 
schooled to all manner of vice and crime, and 
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seems to regard it like any other ordinary avo- 
cation of life, knowing nothing and caring 
nothing about the precious precepts that are 
frequently instilled into the hearts of the off- 
spring of refined households. 

Finally we will glance at the advantages 
of Christian association, and association with 
the grand productions of the Divine mind, as 
found in the vast field of nature, two things 
that cultivate and develop the mind, and serve 
tu render it less susceptible of many of the 
half-consuming and agonizing trials and sor- 
rows of this life. Those who sincerely worship 
at the church, and minutely observe the com- 
mendable principles of Christianity in their 
every-day routine of duties, are the ones whose 
society possesses the greatest share of attract- 
iveness, and is capable of imparting the most 
profit; and all classes, rich and poor, distin- 
guished and unacknowledged, will invariably 
find a true, firm, and consoling friend in the 
person of the earnest Christian believer. For 
this, and for the spiritual and neutral benefits 
which it undoubtedly confers, Christian society 
should be continually sought after, while the 
cause which its members devoutly advocate in 
their religious professions should be unhesi- 
tatingly accepted, lest the heart should become 
obdurate and callous, and absolutely unheed- 
ing to the pleading exhortations of the Chris- 
tian reformer. 

In nature the believing mind finds hundreds 
of pictures of unsurpassed beauty and many 
grand and wonderful accomplishments to ob- 
serve and appreciate. Each romantic scene ; 
each delicate flower, with its marvellous con- 
struction and pervading fragrance ; each gayly 
plumaged and blitheful song-bird, warbling 
forth its tremulous notes of eulogistic praise— 
all are but iilustrations of the depthless and in- 
comparable ingenuity of the Master Mind, and 
convey to every Christian many valuable les- 
sons of practical value in every-day life. The 
tiniest plant and the minutest insect are here 
found to be objects of the closest attention ; 
and so each one, no matter how unimportant 
his position in society may be in the eyes of 
the world, is receiving constant care, despite 
also his apparent inward consciousness of ab- 
solute abandonment forever. And all through 
nature we find lessons of the same and varied 
import, placed there by an all-wise Creator to 
forcibly illustrate what temporal life should 
be, and it only needs the Christianized mind 
to successfully ferret them out and put them 
to profitable use.* 1t is this association with 
true Christianity and with Divine accomplish- 
ments, then, that probes the heart from evil 
thoughts and evil habits, and develops the 
longed-for peace and contentment of life. No 
two things in the world bring more needed 
consolation and alleviation from sorrow ; there- 
fore it behooves every one, if they would be 
happy, to investigate Christian and natural 





truths, and, after ascertaining tgeir verity, per- 
sistently endeavor to live a life of strict devo- 
tion, conscientiousness, and open acknowledg- 
ment of Almighty power. 





THE MASTER’S HARMONY. 
BY M. E. MOTTE. 








SWEET as a seraph’s is the saint's first song 
Within the pearly gates; his hands as free 
To sweep the new-gained lyre as seraph’s hand—and 
why? 
Because self is no more—he yields to Thee. 


And I believe that every separate note 
Of all the symphonies with which heaven thrills, 
Is perfect—not because of skill of seraphim, 
But perfect just because the Master wills. 
Since never seraph vainly seeks to blend 
A strain of his own making in Thy song, 
We may be sure, if our discordant notes drop in, 
That we shall sing the hallelujah wrong. 


Our ears aré dull, we have no right to call 
A perplexed passage faulty, or devise 
New harmonies for Thee; the song is Thine, not 
ours ; 
Ail needed chords Thy master-hand supplies. 
Ah! we shall find our every effort vain 
To biend our incomplete with Thy complete, 
And life’s grand harmony perfected only when 
Each miéastre to Thy perfect time is beat. 


—>- > 
TO HHHER 
BY G. A. P. 











“And maidens call it love in idleness. Fetch me 
that flower!” 
Who pressed its juice upon my eyes, 
That I should wake and love? 
For till this hour of glad surprise, 
The earth, that blooms a paradise, 
Was sad as night, and dark the skies 
That bend so fair above. 


As Magian knelt before the sun, 
I bend the zealous knee; 
Thanks! from the heart thy beauty won; 
For, loving thee, this heart begun 
To love the Sky thou waitest on, 
And Earth, that waits on thee! 
St. VALENTINE’S Day. 


= 





TrouTH Gives No TROUBLE.—Truth is al- 
ways consistent with itself, and needs nothing 
to help it out. It is always near at hand, and 
sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out be- 
fore we are aware; whereas, a lie is trouble- 
some, and sets a man’s invention on the rack ; 
and one trick needs a great many more to make 
it good. Itis like building upon a false foun- 
dation, which continually stands in need of 
props to shore it up, and proves at last more 
chargeable than to have raised a substantial 
building at first upon a true and solid founda- 
tion ; for sincerity is firm and substantial, and 
there is nothing hollow or unsound in it, be- 
cause it is plain and open, and fears no discov- 
ery, of which the crafty man isal ways in danger. 
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WINTER WINDS! A REVERIE. 


BY GRIFF. 


THROUGH the dreary, naked woods, over the 
frozen lake, and down the mountain roadway, 
hurry the sad, the sobbing winter winds! The 
evening lamps are lighted; cheerily, on the 
wide stone hearth, blaze the generous logs, 
and the curtains are tightly drawn; but they 
rock the old house with their tramplings, and 
rattle the sashes angrily because they cannot 
enter. 

Winter winds! Winter winds! As I listen 
to their voices, my thoughts turn backward to 
another winter long ago, before my brown hair 
whitened or my eyes grew dim. The glad 
New-Year was dawning, and we, “the chil- 
dren,’’ ten in all, gathered home to welcome it 
at grandpa’s side. 

It was an evening much like this when we 
clustered around the fire in the cherished sit- 
ting-room. On one side sat grandma, the 
snowy folds of her lace kerchief peeping above 
the searlet shawl, our Christmas present, that 
she had thrown around her; and her nimble 
fingers slowly but surely diminishing the ball 
of yarn that danced gayly, every now and then, 
adown the folds of her sombre-sdtin to the 
floor. Grandpa, from the other side, smiled 
contentedly upon us. On a low embroidered 
stool, pulled close to grandma’s feet, with his 
dark eyes sadly searching the fire-pictures, was 
her youngest son, our uncle, bachelor Hal. 
Mother, father, and Aunt Addie completed the 
circle of elders, while, lolling on the crimson 
rug before them, now pulling old Carlo’s ears, 
and now listening to what grandpa was say- 
ing, were we, “the children’s” children, Cou- 
sin Will, his sisters Lillian and Annie, and 
brother Fred and L. 

“Uncle Hal,’”’ pleaded Fred, who had just 
obtained his M. D., and cultivated a moustache 
in consequence, “ Unele Hal, won’t you tell us 
how it happened that you were never married ? 
I’m sure you must have loved some time,”’ and 
his hazel eyes wandered to Annie’s fair, sweet 
face, with its golden crown of hair. 

Grandpa moved uneasily, while grandma 
whispered a gentle “‘ Hush !"’ 

Uncle Hal looked up from the fire-shadows 
he was studying, and, without word of preface, 
he began :— 

“Twenty years ago I met her, my fair little 
Daisy-Maud. I had been out shooting all day, 
and, coming home in the shadow-shrouded 
gioaming, sank wearily upon the rustic seat 
down in “Bonny Hollow,” and listened to the 
music of the chiming eve-bells. Suddenly a soft, 
sweet voice trilled out that beautiful ‘Evening 
Hymn,’ 

*** When the evening shades are meeting, 

O’er our pathway, faint and dim.’ 


and, looking through the tree-boughs, I saw 











her on the brooklet bank, weaving chains of 
wild-flowers with her tiny hands. 

“T went and stood beside her, for I had been 
presented to her before. ‘Was she not afraid 
to be out alone so late?’ 

“«*No,’ she said, with a wide opening of her 
great blue eyes. ‘What was there to be afraid 
of?’ 

“«* Nothing !’ I confessed, adding, ‘But mayn’t 
I stay with you?’ The rosebud lips parted in 
a merry laugh, and she said :— 

“**No, sir; thank you! I’m going in myself,’ 
and made me a mocking courtesy, and went. 

“After that, every evening I was at the 
Squire’s mansion (did I say she was the 
Squire’s daughter?), and by-and-by sweet 
Daisy-Maud laid her little hand in mine, and 
whispered, softly, ‘Whither thou goest, 1 will 
go !’ ”” 

The burning logs fell on the hearth, shroud- 
ing the room in darkness. Uncle Hal leaned 
forward and piled them up again, and then re- 
sumed his story, in a lower tone and saddened 
voice :— 

“But when the winds, the bitter winter winds 
sent the oak boughs dashing against the win- 
dow-pane, and all the flowers she loved were 
gone, she, the fairest flower of them all, my 
Daisy-Maud, was dead,”’ and Uncle Hal rising 
left the room, while Fred laid his head in mo- 
ther’s lap and sobbed with all his might. 

An hour or two went on and still we sat 
there silently, till at last grandma said, softly. 
* Annie, child, can’t you sing us something ?”’ 

She left the group upon the hearth-rug, and 
presently the rich, full tones of the organ were 
sweeping through the room. A sad, wild pre- 
lude, a few soft chords, and her low voice be- 
gan :— 

“T’ve just been learning the lesson of life, 

The sad, sad lesson of loving ; 

And all of its powers for pleasure or pain 
Been slowly and sadly proving. 

And ail that is left of the bright, bright dream. 
With its thousand brilliant phases, 

Is a handful of dust ip a coffin hid, 
A coffin hid under the daisies.” 

The door opened, some one entered, but no 
one moved, for the weary plaint commenced 
again :— 

“ And so it is better we lived as we did, 

The summer of love together ; 

And that one of us tired and lay down to sleep 
Ere the coming of wintry weather. 

For the saddest of love, is love grown cold, 
And it’s one of its surest phases, 

So”"— 

(and here the deep bass voice of Uncle Hal 
chimed in.) 

“So I bless my lot, though with breaking heart, 

For that coffin under the daisies!” 

The winds are talking yet, now faintly whis- 
pering, and now screaming loudly, and I dream 
on, while the firelight gleams and sparkles, 
dancing over the walls, lighting up the face 
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resting there ; and from above the mantle-piece 
gentle Annie’s smiles upon me. How very fair 
she was, when, with bright blushes playing 
over her cheek, she came to me to claim a sis- 
ter’s love. 

‘Fred is so noble,” she whispered, ‘‘do you 
think I can ever be worthy of him?” and there 
was such a happy light in her great blue eyes 
that my thoughts flew backward to that even- 
. ing at granJpapa’s when slfe sang so wearily. 

** Annie,’’ 1 teased, “‘is it the ‘Sad, sad lesson 
of loving’ that has made you so happy?” 

‘* Ah!’ and she shook her curly head bright- 
ly, ‘“‘the man that wrote that did not know.” 

Looking from her beaming face to the proud, 
lovelit hazel eyes of brother Fred, I thought 
mayhaps he didn’t. 

Hark! What a crash was that! The winds 
march down the hall-way, and the old pictures 
there sway back and forth, as if next they meant 
to step from out their gilded frames, and join 
them in their revels! Here is one that has 
fallen quite ; turning it over, I see a fair, young 
face. Eyes, dark as the brow of night, gleam 
from their drooping lashes; full red lips; 
dark, clear olive skin, and a tiara of diamonds 
wreathed in the dusky hair. Can I ever forget 
that face, I wonder! 

One morning I had been out in the great old 
barn searching for truant nests, and returning 
hastily through the lane, came suddenly upon 
a fairy vision. A snowy pony and a scarlet- 
robed rider; long dark hair swept down from 
the black-plumed riding-hat, one little gaunt- 
letted hand loosely clasped a jewelied whip, 
and two flashing black eyes looked down upon 
me. 

“ Aren’t you Cousin Addie?” said the full, 
rich voice. 

*To some,” I laughed, “and I hope to you, 
if you are ‘ Airy Lillian.’ ”’ 

‘Auntie sent me for you,’’ she explained ; 
and springing lightly to the ground, with our 
arms around each other’s waists, and the pony 
in the rear, we walked up to the house. 

Father, standing on the veranda, as he 
clasped her in his arms, queried, “Is it still 
Lillian May, or has another” — 

‘*Confusion take the ‘another !’ ” shelaughed, 
“T’m hungry ; mayn’t I have some supper?” 

“What! in your riding-habit?” teased papa. 

“T thought you wouldn’t leave enough of ne 
to change it,”’ she retorted, gayly, as we went 
up stairs together. 

‘* Addie,’’ she said, as we sat, a few days 


later, in the deep window-seat, ‘‘a friend of. 


mine writes that he is boarding in the village, 
and is coming here this afternoon. Now make 
a conquest, do! I’m going up to dress. Your 
toilet, to be perfect, needs only this addition,” 
and leaning from the window she plucked a 
spray of snowy roses and twined them in my 
hair. 

Half an hour afterward she came down again, 





perfectly dazzling in her beauty. The dia- 
monds flashed and sparkled on her neck and 
arms, a great “passion flower’ rested in her 
hair, and her rich silks and fleecy laces stood 
out in bold relief, as she leaned against the old 
stone gate awaiting his approach. Presently a 
cloud of dust rolled up the road, and he dashed 
up on his coal black charger. 

“My Cousin Addie, Mr. De Hart,” and when 
I raised my eyes they encountered the true 
blue ones that were reading them. ‘‘I see,’’ 
thought I, ‘‘‘ blue eyes versus black ;’ she loves 
him.’’ . 

Merry days we passed after that. Mad gallops 
over the hills, moonlight rows upon the lake, 
and thoughtful rambles through the woods, 
and by-and-by my peerless Cousin Lillian hid 
her beautiful face in my lap and told me that 
**she loved him.”’ 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed father, coming in just 
then, ‘De Hart has been ‘telling tales out of 
school!’ Do you say ‘Confusion take the an- 
other’ still, Airy Lillian?” 

The winds have gone 

*“ Over bank, bush, and scaur,”’ 
the gray dawn is stealing in the room, the fire 
has long gone out ; and replacing the picture I 
have been dreaming over upon the wall, 1 shall 
likewisé go to rest. 


— 
LINES. 


BY GENEVIEVE. 








LITTLE sleepers! little sleepers 
Whom we ’ve laid beneath the sod! 
We are treading still life’s pathway, 
You, the paradise of God! 
Still are we led by the tempter, 
Ever battling here with sin; 
While you’re free from every earth-taint, 
Where no sin can enter in. 


Grieve we still beneath the burthen, 
As each heavy cross we bear ; 
But from this the All-Wise Father 
Did your happy spirits spare. 
Should we mourn you, should we mourn you, 
Should we wish you back again, 
From your blissful home in heaven, 
On this earth to suffer pain? 


Though our hearts seem rent asunder, 
Gazing on your lifeless clay ; 

Though, to us, the sun seems darkened, 
Turning from your graves away ; 

To our spirits comes a whisper, 
In this hour of agony— 

In this wise spake the blessed Saviour, 
“Suffer them to come to me.” 





EXPERIENCE. — Experience keeps a dear 
school; but fools will learn in no other, and 
searce in that; for it is trae we may give ad- 
vice, but we cannot give conduct. However, 
they that will not be counselled cannot be 
helped, and if you will not hear reason, she 
will surely rap your knuckles.— Franklin. 
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PART IL 

ELsPETH CAMPBELL and I had been inti- 
mate friends and room-mates at Mrs. Brad- 
shaw’s celebrated seminary in P Inti- 
mate because we were room-mates, I think 
now, and for no other reason, unless it were 
that to love and to be loved was then, what- 
ever it may have been afterward, a necessity 
of my being. We were very unlike in person 
and in habits; still more dissimilar in mind 
and taste. I—affectionate, credulous, imagi- 
native—was a ceaseless study and diversion to 
her, who was a shrewd, practical woman of 
the world at fifteen, with few weaknesses of 
her own and scant charity for the weak points 
of others. She gave promise, in her school- 
days, of great beauty, and fulfilled it abun- 
dantly afterward. Her consciousness of this 
fact did not turn her head. She neither over- 
valued nor, to herself, depreciated the worth 
of her charms. Weighing them in the same 
just balance with her social advantages, her 
cool head decided that she did not know three 
other girls with equal recommendations to 
popular favor, or whose chanées of bellehood 
and an eligible settlement surpassed hers. 

This persuasion in which she lived, serene 
and strong, was too deliberate—I had nearly | 
said, too sublime—to be called vanity. Ego- 
tism it was, thorough and mighty, yet of a 
stamp that awakened wonder, rather than con- 
tempt, in those who learned by slow degrees 
to comprehend it and its working. Sustained 
by this, she amiably patronized her own sex; 
tolerated the nobodies without fame or funds, 
encouraged the promising partis of the other; 
and esteemed herself a favorite with both. 
With all her condescension, she was a notable 
economist, detesting extravagance of every de- | 
scription, and fostering a fastidious horror of 
dirt and disorder. Clean, clear, and clever, 
Nature had turned her out of her mould, and 
her natural characteristics were judiciously 
cultivated. She never arranged a tress idly ; 
never set ina pin abstractedly. Every caress 
was an investment; every smile and flattering 
word seed cast into soil which, to her appre- 
. hension, was favorable to its germination. 

Something of this I had perceived, against 
my will, before we stood, side by side, in the 
graduating class on Commencement day—I, 
with my prizes for Elocation and Composition 
clutched tightly in my nervous fingers, my feet 
ice, my cheeks on fire, a ringing in my ears 
that would allow me to hear nothing else; and 
she let the medal for Mathematics hang, still 
and bright, from the white hand that, with me, 
divided the general admiration, hearkening 
with calm deference to the presentation ad- 














dress, All of what I have written I knew by 


the time we had shared the same chamber, 
walked, talked, and practised together, for a 
week after her unexpected arrival at Braecliff 
in that December which had, up to that event, 
been brighter to me than June, of a richer and 
sweeter fruitage than October. 

What had brought her to the quiet country 
house in the dead of winter? was the question 
that oftenest presented itself to my mind 
during the intercourse that seemed to those 
about us so friendly, and was, in reality, a con- 
tinual deception that put us further asunder 
with each hour we passed in one anotber’s so- 
ciety. She said the desire to see me after our 
separation of five years had been the lure, and 
was voluble in praise of the dear old home- 
stead, its fireside joys and opportunities of 
unrestricted communion with her always-re- 
membered friend. Not content with the as- 
severation; she feigned, when no third person 
was by, to chide me for my changed behavior, 
my reluctant and incomplete confidences. I 
“had grown away from her; had learned cyni- 
cism from mingling in the world; distrust 
from my studies of human nature ; disrelish of 
the companionship of all, except the learned 
and witty. While she was unaltered in mind, 
manner, and heart! Would not I step from 
my pedestal to her level, for the few days we 
were to spend in company with the past and 
each other?” 

I ought to have believed her, of course ; been 
flattered and grateful for these ‘‘evidences of 
her faithful affection ;’’ but after the first 
twenty-four hours of her visit, I made no pre- 
tence of persuading myself into the idea that 
there was a grain of truth in her professions ; 
aspark of feeling in her tender reproaches ; 
learned to laugh in her face when she besought 
me to tell her ‘‘ what had built this cold, high 
barrier between us, aud to be once more my 
ingenuous, loving self.”” Even while my faith 
in her was alive, in the early school days when 
I had worshipped her as the idol nearest my 
hand, I was aware that my affection outglowed 
hers as a bonfire fed with resin a fire-fly lamp ; 
and being infidel to the illogical dogma that 
‘“‘absence makes the heart grow fonder,”’ I cast 
about for some more plausible motive for the 
freak. I found it soon, instructed in the wind- 
ings of her diplomacy by affection, rather than 


reason ; said to my startled self that I should | 


have discerned it at the first glimpse of the 
bewitching tableau framed in the parlor door- 
way, and at sight of Wolcott Hayne’s dazzle- 
ment at perceiving the same. No man witha 
pair of good eyes and any love of the beautiful 
could have looked and acted differently in the 
circumstances; but I saw she did not mean 
that the glamour should wear away ; was bent 
upon captivation of the heart and will with the 
senses. She had heard, so I divined, of the 
prize buried temporarily in this country neigh- 
borhood ; perhaps a rumor that I, her inferior 
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in the attractions men and she rated most 
highly, was likely to win it, and equipping her- 
self for conquest, had hastened to contest the 
field. Such brave apparelling as hers was not 
meant to be wasted upon a humdrum country 
squire, his wife, and my humble self, whom she 
berated in her lively, amiable.way (she never 
lost command of her temper) as being ‘‘ more 
indifferent than ever to the art of dress and 
decoration.”’ 

“7 had deluded myself with the hope of 
learning something of Northern fashions from 
you,” she said, one afternoon, as we three 
ladies sat about the parlor fire. 

My aunt was knitting; I crochetting a tidy 
for her; Elspeth’s pretty, ringed fingers were 
diving in and out among a pile of worsteds she 
was preparing to wind for a breakfast-shawl. 
She grumbled on, in an engaging, lively tone :— 

“*T went through a deal of needless agony in 
furbishing up and replenishing my wardrobe, 
that her splendor might not utterly overpower 
my modest pretensions. She might as well be 
a Quakeress, or a Sister of Mercy, for all the 
information she has vouchsafed me on this 
momentous subject. Have you no regard for 
the outward woman? I should think you 
would have taken in a little fashionable lore, 
if only by absorption !”’ 

“‘T am sure Ray always looks very nice,” 
pleaded my kindly relative-in-law. ‘“ Her 
dresses fit her well, and she is neat as a pin 
from head to foot. You shouldn’t expect a 
girl who reads and studies as much as she does 
to have her head stuffed with thoughts of finery 
and furbelows.”’ 

**As mine is? I don’t,’’ returned Elspeth, 
good-humoredly. ‘But I want her to look 
better than niceand neat. She could be stylish 
if she would. I’veset my heart upon drawing 
out her latent abilities. It is a sin fora woman 
not to be handsome when she can; and Ray 
really has capabilities in that direction.” 

‘She ’ll make a pretty married woman,”’ re- 
marked my aunt, consolingly. ‘‘Hers is just 
the kind of face and figure that will wear well 
and improve with years. Nor am I the only 
person that thinks so,’’ benevolently signifi- 
cant. 

As I replied playfully, I met Elspeth’s gaze 
—intent, questioning—I fancied, mocking. As 
if she had her own opinion about it, and it was 
unflatteringly diverse to that just expressed. 
More—as if she could reveal that with respect 


to the nameless other “ person’s’’ estimate of: 


my capabilities which would check my absurd 
germs of complacency and expectation the af- 
fectionate old lady’s insinuation had implanted. 
I gathered, too, in that swift flash, that she 
would have been better pleased had my stand- 
ing with my aunt, whose namesake she was, 
been less assured. Women who have long be- 
lieved tiiat the ball of popular favor, the homage 
of hearts, lay at their feet, do not quietly brook 





a rival, let them be never so easy of temper 
and cool of pulse. The keen, derisive gleam 
cut through the veil that had blinded me up to 
that instant. To my excited fancy, she entered 
the lists against me formally then. Prudence 
and common sense would have moved me to 
retire from the fie!d without thought of oppo- 
sition. That I seriously meditated standing 
my ground, making fight for that which was 
dearest to me on earth, was owing to desperate 
instinct, not rational hope. For what chance 
had I against the beautiful siren and skilled 
coquette? Nature and art had alike qualified 
her for the business of enslaving hearts; suc- 
cess had made her audacious ; the belief in her 
title to supreme consideration with whomso- 
ever of masculine mould she designed to en- 
snare, rendered her unscrupulous. Against 
this array of forces and favoring circumstance 
I could bring nothing but love, simple and 
strong—genuine attachment for the only man 
I had ever cared to attract; the only one I had 
ever thought of marrying; the man who, I had 
fondly dreamed, loved and sought me before 
this woman slid, wily and fair, between us. 

Involuntarily I pushed my chair back into 
the shadow at one end of the hearth, as Wol- 
cott’s step resounded on the oaken floor of the 
hall. Elspeth hailed his entrance with a win- 
ning smile, and a bantering invitation to hold 
her skeins of worsted. He assented with alac- 
rity, and thus they satin my sight, she winding 
off the gay strands into balls, her rings glitter- 
ing to call his notice to her graceful fingers; 
her face faultless as an angel’s, in the fire-light 
streaming boldly over her; her fresh, glad 
voice filling the room and twilight hour with 
such music as a tired, chilled man most enjoys 
at his home-coming on winter evenings. A 
fireside fairy, good, loving, and cheerful, she 
looked and acted. Was it strange that his eyes 
seldom wandered from her to me, withdrawn 
from the range of the fire-rays and his eyes, 
moping and taciturn in the chimney-corner? 
The two had chatted together for perhaps fif- 
teen minutes, and 1 mused in sombreness for 
the same, when Wolcott suddenly remembered 
me. 

*‘Cousin Ray,”’ he said, turning toward the 
darkness of which I was the centre, and, I 
could almost imagine, the source, ‘“‘I took the 
January number of the —— ——’’—a favorite 
magazine—‘‘from the post-office this after- 
noon. I see there is an article in it by Hal 
Glen. May I read it to you by and by? If it 
is as interesting as his book, we could hardly 
have a more delightful entertainment for this 
evening.” 

“You know that Hal Glen is, being inter- 
preted, Rachel Erle, don’t you?” interposed 
Elspeth’s quietest tone. 

Wolcott laughed incredulously. ‘I am be- 
hind the times, indeed, if that be the popular 
belief.’’ 
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“If you doubt my word, ask herself,” re- 
joined Elspeth, with provoking coolness, dis- 
entangling a snarl in the scarlet band, that 
was, to my swimming eyes, a rivulet of fresh 
blood dripping over her hands and lap. 

‘‘How you talk, child!’’ remonstrated my 
aunt. “Ray will think that you are in ear- 
nest.” 

‘Ray knows that I am in earnest, and that 
she deserves a more public exposure of the 
trick she has played upon us!’’ Elspeth went 
on to say, dulcetly: “She didn’t even teli me 
that she had mdde her bow to the literary 
world, and how graciously she had been 
adopted as one of the immortals whose names 
the ages will not let die. In masculine guise, 
too! Ialways said she would make her mark 
in her day and generation, and I remember 
how pathetically she used to lament that she 
was born a woman. So her assumption of the 
costume did not surprise me.’’ 

“Who told you all this?’’ catechized my 
aunt, inquisitively, and still sceptical, while 
Wolcott was perfectly silent, apparently intent 
upon the scarlet skein and the white fingers 
busied with it. 

“*T found it out for myself before I had been 
three days at Braecliff. I don’t see where 
your eyes were, auntie, or yours, Mr. Hayne, 
not to have penetrated the secret of her happy 
little reveries and interesting confusion when 
Hal Glen was spoken of or quoted. It was as 
easily read by me as the symptoms of a first 
love affair. I am as proud of our gifted darl- 
ing as I can be, and so ought you all to be. 
You are making awful faces at me in your 
dark corner there, I am positive, Ray dear ; 
but I don’t care. My mind is easier now that 
I have done you partial justice, and so should 
your conscience be, since you stand confessed 
a genius in all your glory.” 

In cooler afterthought I believed that she 
had, with her usual shrewdness, worked her 
way to the truth by the help of some unguarded 
action or look of mine, joined to her knowledge 
of the scribbling propensities which were no 
secret from my school-fellows. But then, in 
the haste and heat of my amazement, I jumped 
to the conclusion that she had tampered with 
the writing-desk in our chamber—possessed 
herself unlawfully of the contents of letters 
and MSS. The scorn and anger following this 
conviction wrought upon me in my reply to my 
aunt’s questions :— 

‘“What does this rigmarole mean, Ray? Are 
you really an authoress, or is this madcap 
quizzing us?” 

‘Elspeth never speaks thoughtlessly, aunt. 
What she has said means premature and un- 
authorized disclosure of that which I had 
hoped to tell you myself in different language, 
and in my chosen time. I made the very natu- 
ral mistake of supposing that I should be al- 
lowed to manage my own affairs as best suited 





my notions of fitness. I have done nothing 
that I need be ashamed of; but, for what 
seemed to me good and sufficient reasons, I 
preferred to delay speaking of my writings.” 

“Now you are angry, you blessed little 
goose!” responded Elspeth, invincibly amiable, 
‘‘when you ought to be obliged’ to me for let- 
ting your light shine. It is only honest to allow 
your friends to have the benefit of your re- 
flected beams. The next best thing to being 
distinguished one’s self is to bask in the radi- 
ance of a friend’s distinction. I, for one, am 
too selfish to forego the advantage. I shall 
never do anything of myself to elevate me 
above the common herd; should be content 
with the fate of her who ‘dwelt along the 
banks of Dove.’ 

“* A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love.’ 

I shall be very grateful for the few bays, the 
bits of tmmortelle and unconsidered leaves of 
fadeless green, Hal Glen will fling to his hum- 
ble friend and faithful retainer, Miss Elspeth 
Campbell. Perhaps if I am very good and af- 
fectionate, he may dedicate a book to me some 
day. What are the chances in my favor, 
Ray?” 

**T doubt if a pillion is ever firmly fastened 
upon Pegasus,”’ I said, in disdainful lightness. 

“You hear her?’”’ Elspeth appealed gayly to 
Wolcott. ‘I couldn’t say anything as witty 
if I were to study for a month, or a lifetime.” 

He was looking steadfast!y at her; saw how 
passing lovely she was in her arch mood, the 
dimples playing distractedly among the carna- 
tions of her cheek ; her smile, sunny and sweet ; 
her eyes dancing fountains of delight. And 
seeing, could not withdraw his regards. He 
took no heed of my abrupt rising from my 
chair, unable longer to bear the torture of mor- 
tification and disappointment ; perhaps did not 
know when I quitted the room. He was only 
aman, and she was enough to turn the brain 
of Zeno himself. 

She came in person to call me to supper, 
warbling all the way up stairs with the inno- 
cent gayety of a year-old linnet. I was sitting 
in the gloom, which was faintly illuminated by 
the smouldering coals upon the hearth. My 
paroxysm of distress had spent itself, and cold, 
sullen misery taken its place. I did not strike 
with tongue or hand the intruder whose merry 
accents further mocked my evil case; did not 
shake her off when she knelt beside me, lean- 
ing her whole weight upon my lap, and her 
eyes flashed visibly through the obscurity. 

“How absurd in you to be angry with me, 
Ray dear! If you won't sound your own 
praises, you must not force those who love you 
and prize your talents to keep silence. To be 
honest with you, I wasn’t half sure that my 
conjecture as to your identity with Hal Glen 
was correct when I ventured the assertion that 
you were the masked author. It was so like 
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your impetuous self to walk straight into the 
trap,” laughing at the recollection. ‘Why 
didn’t you play astonished ignorance, and 
throw the burden of proving the declaration 
upon me? You might have surmised that it 
was only one of my clever guesses. I was al- 
ways famous for seeing through a mill-stone, 
you know.”’ 

I did know; also that she was even now 
penetrating the cause of my stony silence and 
depression; that she had divined my love for 
Wolcott ; guessed at my scheme of unfolding 
to him the story of my dual existence ; under- 
stood by intuition and analogy of sentiment, if 
she had not heard him express, his dread of 
literary women; and on these grounds had 
built her plans of alienating him by a sudden 
revelation of my secret. She had, moreover, 
cunningly heightened the shock by making it 
appear that he had been the victim, all along, 
of a heartless practical jest ; that while he read 
and talked to me of the book I feigned to en- 
joy with him, I was amusing myself with his 
want of suspicion, tempting him to praise and 
criticize, that his discomfiture might be the 
surer when accident should reveal the truth. 
An unwomanly and an unladylike scheme; 
but how was I to persuade him that it had not 
been mine? how win back the confidence I had 
forfeited, or she had lost for me? Elspeth was 
talking while I thought this over and over. 

‘*Now, my dear, shake off the pouts, which 
don’t become you in the least, and come down 
to supper with me like a sensible, forgiving 
Christian! Aunt is worrying because she 
thinks you are offended, and I want to show 
Mr. Hayne that you are not so touchy as he 
suspects from the little scene we got up for his 
benefit. I dread showing the wrong side of our 
womanly tempers to these uncharitable men. 
They can’t understand them. Uncle and the 
irresistible Woleott were discussing your tal- 
ents and your literary triumph when I left 
them. The dear old gentleman is in ecstasies 
and Mr. Hayne in a maze of bewilderment at 
your skilful acting. He had not the remotest 
idea that you were a public character, he says— 
indeed, he thought your tastes rather domestic 
than otherwise. What a mole the human mas- 
culine is!’’ 

Every word in this artless little speech cut 
cleanly and sharply into the quick of my heart, 
as she meant it should. There is no more mer- 
ciless tormentor than woman when a fellow-wo- 
man bars her advancement in love or ambition’s 
court. Yet I had loved this girl, purely and 
fervently, had believed in and confided to her 
all that was in my heart for days and months 
together, and she professed to love me still ! 

I did not wince under her cool, well-aimed 
stabs ; offered neither petition nor reproach ; 
only made myself presentable, when she light- 
ed a candle and bade me “hasten! for supper 
was getting cold!” brushing my hair and 





straightening my collar, not daring to give a 
second look at the grave, colorless visage star- 
ing back at me from the mirror. Then I fol- 
lowed her down to the parlor, to meet my 
uncle’s congratulatory kiss and affectionate 
upbraiding for having ‘‘ kept them all in the 
dark,” with a smiling front, and to oppose easy 
indifference of mien to Wolcott’s quiet reserve. 
I had wounded him—that was clear. And as 
day succeeded day, and the gulf between us 
widened instead of closing, and a growing chill 
condensed into unwholesome fogs the atmo- 
sphere which had once been serene, still, and 
warm, I understood as clearly that I had really 
repelled him ; discovered that his talk of aver- 
sion of literary women was more than lip-deep. 
I had thought him too upright and wise to 
cherish a prejudice I felt was narrow and igno- 
ble; of a strain too fine to be capable of ad- 
mitting the contemptible jealousy of equal or 
superior talents in one’s wife or near relative 
of the other sex, that lies at the bottom of the 
hideous fabric of domestic infelicity which is 
too often the lot of gifted women. If he were 
disappointed in me, I was in him—grievously ! 
Had I loved but the ideal 1 fondly fancied was 
embodied in him, my disenchantment would 
have been immediate and utter. Having loved 
him as he was, and for what he was, the per- 
ception of the faults erystallized in his better 
nature wrought no alteration in my regard. 
Hurt I was—I imagined, sometimes, almost 
unto death, and surprised with exceeding 
amazement; but I clung still to him; wore his 
image in my heart of hearts, refusing to see 
that the fine gold was dimmed, the goodly sym- 
metry of the figure marred. 

Even the sight of the growing intimacy be- 
tween him and my false friend did not shake 
my heart-clasp from its hold. That I made no 
effort.to regain the place I had lost was less 
from pride than delicacy. 1 must lower the 
character of the single-hearted devotion I 
bore him before I could stoop to an open and 
close encounter with her who had deliberately 
wronged me; who was intentionally and with- 
out compunction stealing him away from me. 
For what cause she had entered upon the un- 
holy work was another enigma, since the man 
to whom she laid court was not rich, nor as yet 
famous. In worldly parlance, she could do so 
much better. 

A ghastly ray was thrown upon the subject 
one day, by a light remark she dropped in my 
hearing. 

““Men’s hearts were made to be treated by 
sensible women as we do oranges—squeeze the 
life and sweetness out, throw the rind away, 
wash our dainty fingers, and straightway forget 
the bruised and worthless things !’’ 

My poor Wolcott! For mine he was by right 
of nature and affection—whether he acknowl- 
edged or hid it from himself, and my compas- 
sion matched my love as I beheld her cast 
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line after line—fine, silky, apparently elastic 
threads about him, and that he did not struggle 
as these tightened upon senses and will. 

Until—for [ have no heart to detail the pro- 
cess—she floated to my bedside, one wild night 
—the 20th of January—and broke up my feint 
of slumber by dropping upon her knees, put- 
ting her arms about me, and calling, between 
kisses, upon my name. 

“Ray, darling, wake up! I cannot sleep 
until I have shown you something !’’ 

As the heavy lids lifted, she darted the red 
light of the brown opal into my eyes. 

I had retired early with a headache, but the 
shrill screams of the wind, the harsh roar and 
grinding of the trees about the house had kept 
sleep at a distance. She showed me the ring, 
as I have said, with its palpitating heart of 
flame, then kissed me again. 

“You know its history, Wolcott tells me,’”’ 
she said, in creamy tones. “You can under- 
stand its significance?” 

“TI do!” answered I, shortly. “I suppose I 
ought to congratulate you, but I know you 
have no just conception of the worth of what 
you have won.” 

She answered, without sign of offence or 
wounded feeling: ‘‘Perhaps nott but what 
matters that, so long as he estimates me at my 
proper value?’’ 

She was pulling down and combing out her 
hair over her shoulders; shook it loose until 
she laughed at me out of a nimbus that re- 
minded me of Berenice’s starry tresses—so 
light and lustrous was its wealth. 

“Blessings never come singly !’’ she contin- 
ued, more feeling and animation in her voice. 
*“‘Aunt set my mind at rest upon another sub- 
ject to-night—the adorable old saint! I was 
brought up in the belief that she would make 
me her chief heiress, I being her namesake, 
and her only sister’s only child. Where is the 
use of bearing through life the cross of an old- 
fashioned, ugly name, if one is not to be recom- 
pensed for it by childless and rich relatives ? 
She has a handsome fortune in her own right, 
you know. Well! she showed me, in a burst 
of love and confidence, her will, regularly 
drawn up and signed in the presence of wit- 
nesses. 2 

“ And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest!” 
C'est & dire—‘My beloved niece and name- 
child, Elspeth Campbell’s’ name stood first 
among the legatees. I am to inherit the bulk 
of her estate—her husband being rich enough 
already. Take it all, and in all, I have not 
thrown away the month of my rustication here, 
even if I had not had the boon of your compan- 
ionship, Ray dear.” 

“Not thrown away!” That was the way she 
put it to herself and to me, and she was sincere 
in so faras the expression of her estimate went. 
What of my heart and hopes? What of the life 
that had been affluent in bloom and blessing at 





the beginning of the “‘rustication’”’ which had 
brought riches and wealth of affection into her 
already plethoric garner? 

While she slumbered at my side, and I, shrink- 
ing from contact with her, unconscious though 
she was, lay on the verge of the couch with dry 
eyes that.ached and burned as tears could never 
make them do, and a heart that wailed pite- 
ously and despairingly—I heard the wind sob 
itself to sleep, and a great, benumbing calm 
set in. 

I arose late the following morning to avoid 
meeting Wolcott at breakfast, making my still 
dizzy head the excuse for my dilatoriness. My 
aunt sent up a bountiful meal to my room 

‘* Miss Elspeth, she laughed fit to kill herself 
when mistis fixed ‘the waiter,’ observed my 
waitress, a sharp and saucy colored girl, with 
whom the beauteous and exacting guest was 
nota favorite. ‘She saidto Mr. Hayneas how 
that didn’t look much like sick folks’ eatirng— 
‘invaleed’s fare,’ she called it.” 

“She was right,’’ returned I, seemingly re- 
gardless of the sneer. ‘Nor am I an invalid.’’ 

To prove my word, I ate less sparingly than 
appetite dictated; dressed myself carefully, 
and joined my aunt and Elspeth in our morn- 
ing-room—the chamber of the latter, when I 
had watched Wolcott stride along the footpath 
bisecting the pasture and vault over the fence 
which was the dividing line between the Brae- 
cliff plantation and Wilton. My aunt, dear 
purblind woman! was cheery and chatty as 
usual, and I listened and replied with consci- 
entious respect. Elspeth said comparatively 
little ; seemed to dream and wait; often letting 
her embroidery drop upon her knee while she 
stared into the fire or out of the window com- 
manding the path aforesaid, twisting and slip- 
ping up and down the opal ring—too large, I 
noticed, for her finger. Once, while my aunt 
was out of the room, she let it fall. I helped 
her search for it; found it under a secretary 
some distance off, and restored it. 

“Thank you!” she said, gratefully, holding 
up her taper finger. ‘Put iton again for me— 
and with a wish for my happiness—won’t you ? 
I must have it made smaller. The setting is 
very ugly, too. The stone itself is a unique, 
and the tradition makes it priceless. I hope 
misfortune does not go with it. Since I was 
born under a lucky star, my good genius may 
counteract the spell.” 

The afternoon brought unlooked-for diver- 
sion. A party of young people from the neigh- 
boring plantations had descended in force upon 
the school-house, begged a half holiday for the 
boys, and swept them and their teacher to the 
gates of Braecliff. Putting up their horses in 
our stables, they pressed Elspeth and myself 
into their ranks, and as soon as we could don 
our skating costumes, hurried us down to the 
river along the path Wolcott and I had climbed 
leisurely that happy December afternoon on 
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which he had waltzed from my side, singing 
through the golden gates, and returned laden 
with holly and cedar. The afternoon when we 
had talked about the immortelles ! 

The air was nipping cold, but those who suf- 
fered from it were ashamed to complain, and 
in the veins of their comrades health and hap- 
piness ran too high to allow them to feel the 
chill. Wolcott had hung back visibly at start- 
ing. 

** Walk with him, please! Put yourself in his 
way! just to oblige me!’’ whispered Elspeti in 
my ear, as the noisy group huddled together on 
the piazza. “I sha'n’t let him go with me! It 
will set everybody to talking !’’ 

“Miss Ray!’ said Elbert Stirling, a fine lad 
of seventeen. ‘You'll let me escort you, 
won't you? And be on our side in the skating 
match ?’”’ 

I said ‘‘ yes!” smilingly, to both questions, 
never casting a glance in Wolcott’s direction 
until I saw him on the ice, hand-in-hand with 
his betrothed in the line drawn up opposite to 
that in which I stood, awaiting the word of com- 
mand. He was not looking at me. I seldom 
met his eye directly, nowadays. At that in- 
stant, he saw nothing but the lovely, witching 
face close to him; stooped to hear a murmur 
from her lips meant for him alone. 

‘One! two! three!’ and we were off in the 
mad race down the broad sheet of ice. 

Before we had gone a hundred yards, both 
lines wavered and broke ; unpractised and timid 
skaters falling to the rear. By the time we 
reached the bend, but two couples continued 
the course—Elbert Sterling and I pressing hard 
after Wolcott and his partner. A minute later, 
and they were at the goal, Elspeth’s ringing 
laugh proclaiming their victory. 

“ Didn’t I tell you I was born under a lucky 
star?’’ she called, as we wheeled about with- 
out approaching them, and began to skate 
back toward the ford. 

“‘Isn’t she an out-and-out beauty?” said my 
boy cavalier. ‘‘I don’t ask you to tell tales 
out of school, Miss Ray, but we fellows think 
that it is a clear case of smitation on the part 
of our respected preceptor. She wears his 
ring, Isee. They will make a handsome cou- 
ple. I hope she is as good as she is pretty, or 
she won’t suit him. He is a brick, through 
and through.”’ 

“A hard case?”’ interrogated I, teasingly. 

This led him on to an eager encomium of the 
master he loved and? reverenced—a bitter-sweet 
strain to me, to whom not one word of it was 
news, yet all the more interesting because in a 
little while I should be out of hearing of the 
name he delighted to honor. I was going 
home next week. I had told my uncle only 
that noon that I had stayed already too long 
at Braecliff, a remark he was far from compre- 
hending in all its depth of sadness. He expos- 
tulated, but I had no thought of yielding to his 





importunity. Go I would, and must. I was 
defeated, aud like any other beaten, bleeding 
creature, I would flee and hide from careless 
or too knowing eyes. 

‘*Take him as you will, he is the finest speci- 
men of manhood I ever saw!’ said Elbert, 
warmly, summing up the catalogue of his fa- 
vorite’s virtues. 

“You don’t say so!’’ cried a lively voice in 
his ear, and a wraith, all blue and swansdown, 
with hair like spun-glass streaming upon the 
north wind, shot by us, flinging her fur gaunt- 
let at my feet in passing. ‘‘Catch me, if you 
dare !’’ 

Involuntarily I swerved aside, supposing 
that the challenge was addressed to Wolcott, 
and that he was in close pursuit of his divinity 
on skates ; but looking over my shoulder, I saw 
that he had not qnickened his pace; that his 
mien was rather gloomy than gladsome; his 
regards, set and reproachful, were fastened 
upon me, and not on the cloud-like vision that 
had flitted from his side. The rest of our party 
were collected at and near the ford, and, with 
us, watched Elspeth’s flight, and the apparent 
chagrin of her deserted escort. Midway be- 
tween them and us she paused, looked back- 
ward and ferward, poised on one fairy runner, 
her face a-sparkle with mischievous glee, that 
seemed to quiver to her very feet, and in the 
tips of the ungloved hand she shook aloft in 
saucy defiance. 

“Distanced by a woman! Tell it not in 
Gath! publish it not in the streets of Aske- 
lon !”’ 

From a pine-tree right over her head, a dead 
bough, weakened by the winter’s snows, loos- 
ened by last night’s winds, hurled down, 
struck full upon the beautiful head, that, be- 
fore we could cry out or move, lay prone upon 
the ice, buried and veiled in the mass of floating 
hair. 

I was soonest at her side; had partly raised 
her on my arm, when she was lifted from my 
hold by Wolcott. His face was bloodless as 
was hers, but he controlled voice and action 
marvellously well. ‘Resigning her to the care 
of the ladies after he and Elbert had borne her 
to the bank, he himself set the example of cut- 
ting boughs for the framework of a rude litter. 
On this were disposed spare shawls and an 
overcoat or two, and the insensible form was 
laid among them to be borne slowly and sor- 
rowfully to Braecliff. I had followed the pro- 
cession half way across the first field, when I 
inissed my fur tippet, and without mentioning 
the loss, ran back to seek it. It lay in plain 
sight on the ice, near the opposite bank. I 
had taken off my skates, of course, and would 
not wait to put them on. My feet were already 
on the slippery surface when I was pulled back. 

**My collar!’’ I stammered, as a pale, stern 
face was bent over me. “I should take cold 
without it.” 
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A gesture bade me stay where I was, and 
Wolcott launched himself upon the ice, sliding 
straight and swiftly as on steel runners. A 
red spark twinkling from a bunch of withered 
immortelles growing on the edge of the river 
caught myeye. I picked up the brown opal— 
the ring which had fitted so loosely upon the 
taper finger that it had slipped from it during 
the wearer’s insensibility. 1 shut my palm 
upon it instinctively, fancying, with a half- 
guilty thrill, that I could feel it pulse and glow 
against my flesh. How could I give it to Wol- 
cott? With what words that would not betray 
me, or pain him? 

Anything like the pallid rigidity of his fea- 
tures I had never seen, as, without breaking 
the silence that was scarcely less awful than 
by this time, he put the collar about my neck, 
I shaking helplessly in feeling how his hands 
trembled while he tried to fasten it. 

“Thank you!” I said, falteringly. 

Before I could hinder him, he caught me in 
his arms, and laid his head upon my shoulder 
with an ejaculation that was a strangled sob. 

“My darling! if it had been you/ Thank 
Heaven!” He released me as abruptly. “I 
beg your pardon! I could not help it, Ray,” 
seeing me lean, breathless and overcome, 
against a tree. ‘I knew that I loved you, but 
I never understood how well until the thought 
burst upon me, ‘What if she had been struck 
down, perhaps killed, instead of that poor 
girl!’ You were frightfully near her, my pre- 
cious one. Not even the memory of your cold- 
ness of late—the belief that, while I had tried 
to teach you to love me in return for my devo- 
tion, you cared but for your art, and craved 
nothing warmer than intellectual sympathy— 
the thought of the fame that has removed you 
so far above me—poor, obscure, a mere plodder 
in the valley, while you proudly walk the 
heights—not all this could restrain me from 
saying to you, here and now, that I worship 
you. If the deadly blow had fallen upon your 
dear head, I must have died with you, or gone 
mad !’’ 

“Hush! You forget yourself.” I would 
have said it bitterly, but the attempt was a 
wretched failure. Dropping the ring into his 
hand, I turned away. “It slipped from Els- 
peth’s finger,” I added. ‘She ought to have 
it again.” 

“And why? It was never hers. She asked 
me to let her look at it last night, and would 
not give it back, saying that, since it was a 
talisman, she would dream on it. I meant to 
demand it this evening. You could not, you 
did not believe that I gave it to her, Ray! My 
love-ring, the story of which I never told her! 
the gem that always reminds me of you in its 
sober, outward seeming ; its warm, rich heart.” 

I was alone with Elspeth when, after hours 
of semi-consciousness, she came clearly to her 
senses. Her restoration was characteristic—as 





consistent a work of art as if she had studied 
the process fora year. I was smoothing the 
coverlet, tossed up by her restless arms while 
she slept, and in the lamp-light she saw the 
opal on my hand, smiled in languid sweetness, 
dashed with mirthfulness. 

** My pretty little ruse was successful, then?’ 
she breathed, gently. ‘‘I saw that you two 
would never understand one another, unless I 
spurred you to jealousy and Wolcott to despe- 
ration. I hope you are becomingly grateful.”’ 

I had no fear after that lest she might not 
recover. She was not of the class who die 
young. She was well enough in a week to go 
home. In six months she married a wealthy 
widower, who hung her neck and ears with 
diamonds, and scowled himself black and yel- 
low with fury and jealousy whenever she 
looked at another and a younger man. She 
became, in due time, her aunt’s heiress, as she 
intended should be the case when she braved 
country roads, country weather, and the blue 
devils in her winter visit to Braecliff, dreading 
that my sojourn there might imperil her chances 
of succession, I do not think she ever seriously 
meditated marrying Wolcott Hayne. But her 
greed of admiration was omnivorous, and she 
sincerely desired to drive me away. 

I wear the brown opal still. Prior to our 
wedding-day, my husband had it reset, and 
surrounded by small but brilliantdiamonds. I 
move my hand in the sunshine that strikes 
athwart my desk as I write this, and the an- 
swering radiance of gem to gem brings to me 
the words with which he placed it on my finger 
—the guard to my wedding-ring :— 

“The lustre of the mental gifts which the 
world extols is only the corona and accessory 
to the deep, glowing beart-ray ; the love-light 
which is the guide and glory of my life—my 
wife !’’ 
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TO LILLIE. 
BY ANNA C. ADAMS. 


L118, if but a single prayer 
To breathe for thee were in my power, 
I would not ask that thou, through life, 
Shouldst never know a grieving hour. 


1 would not plead that fame or wealth, 
Or even love, thy life should bless; 

That friends might all prove kind and true, 
Nor “traitor’s kiss’’ thy lips should press. 


Nor would I pray that blessed health 
Should on thy cheeks her roses grov: ; 
That, from between thine eyelids, tears 
Should ne’er from aught but pleasure flow. 
No, daughter, not an earthly good 
Tn that lone prayer I'd crave for thee, 
But this the boon, “ Be heaven her home, 
Q Father, in eternity!” 
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A worp fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. 
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INCIDENTS OF HER YOUNGER 
DAYS. 


BY MRS. LOIS BLOOMFIELD. 








‘“‘It seems to me that somebody is knockin’ 
at the front door,’’ said Mrs. Bloomfield, “ and 
I guess you think so too, Tabby.”’ 

Tabby was a fine specimen of the feline race, 
and was lying at length on a large soft rug in 
front of the bright wood fire. She answered 
by opening her eyes and gathering her white 
feet under her, which had been spread out to 
catch the genial warmth. This was accepted by 
her mistress as an indication that she thought 
she ought to assume a more decorous attitude 
if company was coming. 

For a few seconds Mrs. Bloomfield heard 
nothing but the click of her knitting needles ; 
then the knocking was repeated. 

‘“‘Walk in,’’ was the response, in a clear, 
sonorous voice. , 

The door was promptly opened by a young, 
comely-looking woman. Mrs. Bloomfield quick- 
ly rose from her chair, and went to meet her. 

**How do you do, Sally Carver?’’ said she. 
“I’m right down glad to see you. Come, take 
off yer things and spend the evenin’ with me, for, 
as Is’pose you know, my husband started on 
a journey last Monday, and as Sam and Nancy 
have gone off to singin’-schule, ’tis awful lone- 
some to set from sundown till nine o’clock and 
arter without a livin’ critter to speak to but 
Tabby, who, though she’s a knowin’ cat, isn’t 
80 good company as a human bein’.”” 

“To confess the truth,” said Sally, “I meant 
to stay when I left home, if you seemed glad to 
see me.’”’ 

‘* La, Sally, how you talk! You might have 
known I should be jest as tickled as could be 
to have you stay. I was thinkin’, when you 
knocked, what good times the young folks used 
to have when I was a gal.”’ 

*‘] shouldn’t wonder if you were pretty lively 
when you were young.” 

“‘Wall, Sally, I was, I won’t deny it. And, 
between you and me, I r’aly b’leve—though he 
could be mild as a May mornin’ or grave as a 
judge, whichever he had a mind to, that the 
cheerful, hearty way I had of doin’ things was 
what made Robert Bloomfield take a notion to 
me.” 

“I suppose you remember all about that 
time?’”’ 

“‘Sartainly—jest as well asef ’twas no longer 
ago than yisterday. I remember jest how he 
looked the day he fust sot foot inside the door, 
when I lived with my parents. You see that 
he lived over t’other end of the town, full three 
mile from where our house was, so I sea’ce 
ever got sight of him, ’cept Sabba’-days and at 
our monthly lecter. I sildom missed seein’ 
him then, for though the meetin’-’us’ was a 
good ways off, I al’ays made a p’int of goin’. 
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As for Robert, he was regular as clock-work 
about ’tendin’ meetin’. The time I’m goin’ to 
tell you about was the monthly lecter-day. It 
was in June, and, arter an hour’s intermission, 
there was to be a singin’-meetin’. I never 
seed a more pleasanter, bootifuller day sence I 
breathe the breath of life. There wasn’t a 
cloud in the sky, and the sunshine, like streaks 
of goold, came down crinkle crankle through the 
green, shiny boughs of a great oak where I sot 
with a parcel of other gals intermission time, 
waitin’ for the hour app’inted for the singin’- 
meetin’ to begin. We all lived too fur off to 
go home to dinner, and so we brought some- 
thin’ for a lunch—sich as apple-pie, cheese, and 
molasses gingerbread. Wall, we all sot there 
mnerry as so many crickets, chattin’ away about 
this, that, and t’other, when all of a sudding 
we seed Robert Bloomfield acomin’. The blood 
flew up into Polly Cawley’s face so that it 
looked red as a beet, while Sukey Loftus, 
whose own private ‘pinion was, that she was 
the handsomest gal in the place, sot up so 
straight and prim, to make herself appear gen- 
teel, that she looked as ef she’d swallered a 
puddin’-stick. ‘I kinder think, Lois,’ said 
she to me, ‘that Robert Bloomfield is your 
spark, and I begin to mistrust that that is why 
you ’re dressed out to-day in that new bunnit, 
trimmed off so fine with pink ribbon.’ I 
shouldn’t ’ave cared a fig for what she said, for 
I knew ’twas all out of envy, ef she hadn't 
spoke so loud that Robert couldn't help hearin’ 
her. You’ve no idee, Sally, what a shamed 
critter I was. I felt as ef I should ’ave been 
glad to have the airth open where I sot and 
swaller me up out of sight and hearin’. Arter 
Sukey had said it, she looked at Polly Cawley 
and winked, and then they both giggled.”’ 

“And what did Rebert say?’ asked Sally 
Carver. 

“He didn’t say a word to either of the gals ; 
on’y nodded to ’em, and then came straight up 
to me. Though naterally a leetle bashful, he 
wasn’t a mite awk’ard, and seein’ how put 
down I was, and that I had hard work to keep 
the tears back from my eyes, he asked me how 
I did, purty and pleasant as wine, and at 
the same time handed me a damask rose, the 
fust, he said, that ever bloomed on a bush that 
he sot out in the flower-garden himself. At 
this, Sukey Loftus give Polly Cawley another 
wink, tossed her head, seowled up her for’ard, 
and drew her mouth into a pueker, so as to 
make her look awful ugly and scorney. I 
s’pose she thought she looked and acted mighty 
cute and smart, but, ’cordin’ to my way of 
thinkin’, she *peared more like a nateral foo! 
than a gal of sense, an’ though Robert kept 
his mouth straight, his eyes were jest as full of 
laugh as could be, an’ that made me sartain 
that he was not fur from my way of thinkin’. 
When I seed that, I keered no more about her 
tryin’ to brow-beat me, for the bare thought of 
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Robert’s thinkin’ better of me than he did of 
Sukey Loftus, put so much sunshine into my 
heart, that I felt more like singin’ than I did 
like eryin’. But I tell you that Sukey, when 
she found that none of the other gals besides 
Polly Cawley j’ined her in tryin’ to make me a 
laughin’-stoek, and that her puttin’ on airs 
didn’t move Robert more ’n ef he'd bin a mar- 
ble stater, it took the starch out of her mighty 
quick, and she wilted down like a cabbage 
plant in a hot sun. How the matter would 
have tarminated I’ve not the leastest idee, ef 
in the very nick of time Dandy Jaquish hadn’t 
made his appearance. Dandy, you know, 
wasn’t his raal name—’twas Daniel—but every- 
body called him so, ’cause he was so dandified. 
He came along in sich a shaller, mincin’ kind 
0’ way, that a bedy might ‘ave thought he 
s’posed he was walkin’ on eggs. With a smirk 
on his face, he bowed and said :— 

“*Your sarvent, ladies, and a good-day to 
you, Mr. Bloomfield.’ 

‘At this the clouds that had gathered on 
Sukey’s brow began to disparse, and with a 
simper that looked as ef ‘twas own cousin to 
Dandy’s smirk, she said :— 

“**], for one, am happy to see you, Mr. Ja- 
quish.’ 

‘“* This made the corners of his mouth curl up- 
’ard furder than ever, and straightenin’ himself 
up and ecurbin’ his chin, he smoothed down the 
jinning cambric ruffles he wore over his hands, 
‘* so lovin'ly that I half expected the next thing 
the done would be to kiss’em. Instead of that, 

he made a few little dabs ag’inst a large silver 
brooch he wore in his shirt buzzum with the tip 
eends of his fingers. His next move was to put 
his right foot on a rock and look down on the 
silver buckle that fastened his shoe-straps. He 
tapped the buckle so smart with the eend of his 
cane, that it made a noise like a little worn-out 
brass kittle we used to make apple-sass in, afore 
it give out, and was then convarted intoa drum 
by the children. 

““*T spose,’ said Dolly Bright, speakin’ to 
me so low that nobody else could hear, ‘that 
what few idees he has, have gone to sleep and 
want drummin’ up.’ 

“** This is a charmin’ day,’ said Dandy, look- 
in’ up all of a sudding, and changin’ his persi- 
tion. 

“«* Oh, ’tisdelightful !’ answered Sukey. ‘I’m 
so fond of pleasant weather.’ 

*** Do tell, Miss Loftus.’ 

“*Tndeed Iam, Mr. Jaquish.’ 

“**T like charmin’ lecter days, and charmin’ 
Sabba’-days pertic’larly.’ 

“*Why so, Mr. Jaquish ?” 

“** Wall, Miss Loftus, it’s “cause I’ve an eye 
for beauty, I s’pose, and I think I’ve found in 
you & congen’al spirit.’ 

“As he spoke, he turned his head a one 
side, cocked{up his right eye, as ef he was sarch- 
in’ for somethin’ in the top of the oak tree ; then 





droopin’ his head and puttin’ his fiand on his 
heart, he looked as ef he was tryin’ to spy out 
a hen’s nest in a clump of bushes that grew a 
leetle way off. 

““*O Mr. Jaquish!’ said Sukey, claspin’ her 
hands, ‘doos yer side ache?’ 

“*No—no, thank ye, but the picterin’ to my- 
self a whole flock of the fair sect, dressed up 
in their best, and lookin’ gay and bootiful as a 
swarm of butterflies, makes me heart go pit-a- 
pat with ondescribable ermotion.’ 

“*VYer looks are so eloquent,’ said Sukey, 
‘there ’s no need of yer puttin’ yer thoughts in 
words.’ 

*“*Wall, Dandy, accordin’ to my way of 
thinkin’,’ said Dolly Bright, who couldn’t help 
havin’ a good deal of fan in her black, spark- 
lin’ eyes, ef ’twas lecter day, ‘ef you'll jest set 
down on that log of wood and help eat some of 
this apple-pie and some of these doughnuts and 
cheese, it may help that flutterin’ you tell of 
about yer heart.. You see that Robert Bloom- 
field is eating away as stiddy as a mill and cool 
as acowcumber. Here are some russet apples 
which he brought with him, as fair and sound 
as ef they ‘d jest been picked from the tree, and 
I guess that in sich a ’mergeney as havin’ trou- 
ble about the heart, he won’t objeck to yer eat- 
in’ one of ’em.’ 

***Sartainly not,’ said Robert, with a smile. 

«I’m greatly obleeged to both of you,’ said 
Dandy, ‘and won’t be so rude as to rejeck yer 
invertation to eat.’ 

**Please take a drink of water,’ said Dolly, 
offerin’ him some in a gourd she had jest dipt 
from a spring not far off. 

“Dandy took the gourd and raised it to his 
lips, but I don’t b’l’eve he swallered six drops 
of it. ° 

«Thank you, Miss Dolly,’ said he, handin’ 
it back to her. ‘The water is very cool and 
sparklin’, but I think that a draught from the 
cup of Ganymede, 

*Who when young and spry 

The same as you and I’— 
exeuse me, Miss Dolly, but I’m of a turn of mind 
that sometimes tempts me to slide away inter 
a leetle po’try—as I was sayin’, a draught from 
the cup of Ganymede, who used to be. waiter to 
Jupiter or Arpollor, I don’t jestly remember 
which, would be better suited to a cultervated 
taste like mine.’ 

“<¢Wall,’ said Patty Crane, a gal that hitherto 
had bin as still as a mouse\in a cheese, ‘Granny 
Mead’s dire (diet) drink, sich as she makes 
from roots and airbs, is palertable and whole- 
some, an’ I think, like as not, it’s good to stiddy 
the narves, an’ may help the flutterin’ you tell 
of about yer heart ; but ef you ve no objection, 
I should like, Dandy Jaquish, to have you tell 
me candidly what you meant by sayin’ that 
Granny Mead waited on your Polly, and that 
other pairson, commonly called Jew Peter. 
Now, Dandy Jaquish, I must take the liberty 
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to tell you ’tis no sich thing. I’d have you to 
know that Granny Mead is my great-gran’- 
marm—belongs to one of the fust fam’lies in 
the place, an’ never in her whole life had to be 
sarvent to anybody, So you needn’t insinner- 
wate that she ever waited on that old miser, 
folks call Jew Peter, or yer sister Polly either. 
Thanks be and praise, she has the wherewithal 
to pay a decent, respectable gal to wait on her- 
self, ef she needed one.’ 

“**La, Miss Patty,’ said Dandy, ‘beggin’ yer 
parding’—and he cast a sheep’s eye at Sukey 
Loftus—‘the pairsons I spoke of never had 
any dealin’s with yer great-gran’marm, nor 
anybody else hereabouts. They were nothin’ 
more nor less than a parcel of heathens, who 
lived away in furrin parts. -I s’pose they never 
went to a monthly lecter in their lives, nor 
never had a singin’-meetin’ to teach psalmody 
as we civilized people have.’ 

*** And that,’ said Dolly, “makes me think 
of the singin’-meetin’ we expect to have. I 
think, Sukey Loftus, as yer brother John is the 
singin’-master, it’s about time for him to be 
here. As you have a watch, Dandy Jaquish, 
please tell us the time @’ day.’ 

“**T should be most happy to obleege you, but 
in my hurry to git here in season for the lec- 
ter, which I missed doin’ arter all, I forgot to 
wind up my watch.’ 

“*Now Dolly knew the same as we all did, that 
he hadn’t a watch more ’n she and the rest of 
us had, though he did have a pinchback chain 
danglin’ from his pocket for a sign. Jest at 
this time some men come in sight with ten ora 
dozen boys follerin’ close to their heels. One 
of the men I could see was John Loftus, the 
singin’-master. There was a man walkin’ by 
his side I didn’t know, carryin’ a great green 
bag. What on airth was in it I couldn’t make 
out, and I could see that the other gals was 
full as puzzled as I was. I was right down 
vexed with them who was with him for not 
givin’ him a helpin’ hand, for he didn’t look 
stout enough to carry sich a big, cumbersome 
bag. I would ’ave died with cur’osity ’fore 
I’d inquired about it, and while the others 
were peepin’ and gigglin’, I peared so careless 
and unconsarned, they begun to whisper to 
each other that they thought I knew all about 
it. They'd have changed their minds ef they ’d 
known how desperately my patience was tried. 
Jest at this juncter, Robert, who’d been off to 
gether some pond-lilies, come back. Somehow, 
he contrived to come up to the place where I 
sot, fust of anywhere, and as he slipped half a 
dozen of the han’somest lilies of the whole lot 
into my hand, he said to me :— 

“*T perceive, Lois, that Joe Lawson has 
come with his bass viol. I’m very glad, for 
tis said he’s a fust rate player, the best any- 
where to be found this side Bosting.’ 

“John Loftus was dispositioned a good deal 
like his sister Sukey, and come walkin’ along 





as grand as ef he’d bin dressed up in his regi- 
mentals, marchin’ as he did trainin’ days at the 
head of the malicious company that had chose 
him to be their cap’n, instid of havin’ a parcel 
of boys taggin’ hilter skilter arter him and the 
man with the green baize bag. 

***Tt’s time,’ said he, haltin’ a little, when 
he and the rest of ’em had reached the place 
where we sot, to go inter the meetin’-’us’. All 
here that belong to the singers must go. right 


| up inter the gallery, and I’ll p’int out to you 


the seats I’ve hit upon for them that sing the 
different parts.’ 

“So we all riz and walked along sober and 
demure as ef we’d bin so many deacons. 
Sukey Loftus, with Dandy Jaquish by her side, 
went for’ard of all the rest, and you may b’lieve 
me there was some mincin’ and puttin’ on airs. 
Robert contrived, somehow, to get along side 
of me. When we entered the meetin’-’us’, the 
boys got inter a good peepin’ place, to see, as 
we could hear ’em say, ‘the cat let out 0’ the 
bag.’ At the fust sight of the bass viol, they 
said it looked jest like a great, overgrown fid- 
dle, and that they were afeard some of the 
folks, when they found it out, wouldn’t allow 
it to be brought inter the meetin’-’us’. But 
when Joe Lawson drew the bow across the 
strings, they were whist as could be, and the 
sound seemed to me so sweet and solemn, I 
couldn’t help thinkin’ that David’s harp 
couldn’t ‘ave been more so. You, Sally, 
wasn’t old enough to go to that singin’-meetin’, 
but yer mother was, an’ L’ve hearn her say 
that she thought ’twas the best singin’ she 
ever heerd. They didn’t sing sich dull, laggin’ 
tunes as we do nowadays. They were full of 
life, and sperit, and foree. The bass viol was 
a great help, and I must say that most all of 
the singers had pleasant, melodious voices. 
Robert's voice and one or two others, I thought, 
sounded heavenly. ‘Invertation’ was the name 
of one of the tunes they sung, and I shall 
never, if I live to be old as Methuselah, forgit 
how it seemed and sounded tome. When they 
got to that place where the bass singers sung 
in deep, full voices, 

‘Fly like a youthful hart or roe, 

Over the hills where spices grow,’ 
and then, in reg’lar order, the tenor, treble, 
and counter kept comin’ in one arter another, 


| Singin’ the same words, it seemed to me that I 


could act’aily see a company of angels, with 
white robes wavin’ in the air, and floatin’ over 
bloomy and spicy hills. 

“The voices sounded clear, meller, and boo- 
tiful. There was no screamin’, no hollerin’. 
Singers in them days didn’t draw in their 
breath and then let their voces bust out loud 
and sudding, like a volley out of the muzzle of 
agun. But there was one thing they did do, 
and that was to speak so plain that no one 
would ever s’posed, as Hez Bray did, that 
‘messages of grace,’ ia a hymn he once heerd 
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sang by a great vocalist, as he called her, was 
‘sassengers and grease.’ 

“TI hadn’t practised singin’ much the time 
I’ve been tellin’ you about, but arter I was 
acquainted with Robert Bloomfield, who was 
the best tenor singer there was anywhere 
about, he took so much pains to teach me how 
to use and cultervate my voice, that I was soon 
ahead of the rest of the gals. And this made 
Sukey Loftus owe me an awful grudge. But 
that I didn’t care much about. 

‘“‘T can tell you that Sabba’-days, about sun- 
down, Robert and I used to take a sight of 
comfort settin’ on a rock by that clear, spark- 
lin’ pond where those lovely lilies grew, and 
singin’ New Jerusalem, Canterbury, New 
Stratfield, and a good many other tunes. But 
let us sing what we would, we always wound 
up with ‘Coronation.’ We rose when we sung 
it, and stood side by side on a large rock, at 
the foot of which the water, as it broke inter 
sparkles, seemed to whisper tous. I remem- 
ber that Starbright, our fam’ly horse—and a 
beauty of a horse he was, too, and gentle as a 
lamb-—-used to keep near the pond when we 
were there, croppin’ the fresh, green grass, 
and that when we rose to sing the windin’ up 
tune, he would come and stand close by us, 
with a soft and pleased look in his clear, brown 
eyes. Itsometimes seemed to me that he must 
have somethin’ human in him, and that he had 
an idee our hearts were full of veneration and 
solemn praise. 

‘Ef he did think so, he thought right, for it 
seemed to me that my heart was lifted up as 
*twere by wings, and that we were standin’ 
almost at the gates of the city that had ‘no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine 
in it, for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb was the light thereof.”’ Robert, no 
more than I, never forgot these times, and he 
told me no longer ago than the day he started 
on his journey, that they were like apples of 
gold in picters of silver to him, and that he had 
’em hung up in one of the choice places of his 
mem’ry, and that there was seldom a bright, 
pleasant Sabba’-day in the summer time that 
he didn’t think of them. 

‘* Now, Sally, I s’pose you think by this time 
that, instid of takin’ ye round Robin Hood’s 
barn, that I might ’ave come to the p’int at 
onee, and told you in a few words about Rob- 
ert Bloomfield’s comin’ to our house for the 
fust time; but, somehow or other, things that 
happened that day kept.comin’ inter my mind, 
and folks are apt to think that what interests 
them must interest others. 

“Well, arter the singin’ meetin’ was done, 
Dolly Bright and I sot out for home, as we two 
went the same way till within a quarter of a 
mile where I lived. We had gone only a short 
distance when I heerd somebody behind us 
steppin’ perty brisk. I was a’most sartain it 
was Robert's step, but I didn’t say a word to 








Dolly about it. He soon overtook us, and 
said, as ’twas gittin’ towards night, and the 
way was rather Jonesome, he would, if agree- 
able, see us home. Dolly laughed, and said 
*twould be very agreeable, as far as she was 
consarned, but that it might possibly be disa- 
greeable to Lois.. Robert said he hoped it 
wouldn’t—ef it was, I must say so. I didn’t 
speak, but my cheeks, I knew, turned red as a 
blaze of fire. 

** «Silence gives consent,’ said Dolly, startin’ 
off for a clump of vi’lets that grew close to the 
stone wall. 

“She was all the time runnin’ hether an’ 
thether huntin’ wild-flowers, so that Robert 
and I had to do the talkin’ purty much. We 
didn’t walk fast, but I declare we came in 
sight of the house where Dolly lived when I 
thought we hadn’t gone a bit more’n half a 
mile. As our house was in plain sight, I 
didn’t know but Robert had it in his mind to 
stop and see Dolly a while, but bowin’ to her 
very politely, and biddin’ her a good-evenin’, 
he kept right on with me. 

‘*Both father and mother seemed glad to see 
him, and invited him to set down. The first 
thing I did arter I took my bonnit and scarf 
off, was to put the six lilies he gave me into a 
China bowl of fresh, cool water, and the da- 
mask rose in the centre, and they made the air 
in the room sweet and pleasant. Supper was 
ready in a few minutes, and father asked him 
to set at the table with us. When supper was 
over, we all went inter the best room, but 
*twasn’t long before both father and mother 
remembered somethin’ they were obleeged to 
do, and so went out. 

“When, half an hour arterwards, Robert 
rose to go, he said it would give him pieasure 
to call on me the next Sunday evenin’. Ef I 
wasn’t willin’ that he should come, I might re- 
turn the rose to him he gave me in the mornin’. 
Ef I was willin’, I could keep the rose. I did 
keep it, and so that was the beginnin’ of our 
courtship—Robert’s and mine.’’ 


aitedies 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS. | 
BY MAGGIE DONNAN. 





WHEN the world emerged from chaos, 
And the Earth awoke in beauty; 
Darkness hung her sable mantle, 

Clothed in mourning all Earth's beauties, 
Lingered in the whispering tree tops, 
Sunk to rest neath forest branches, 
Haunted every nook and corner. 

Then the Maker’s voice commanded : 
Light came forth in dancing sunshine, 
Making joyous all Earth’s beauties, 
Woke to life all sleeping Nature, 
Sparkled in the surging ocean, 

Laughed upon the rippling river, 

Kissed the little shining dewdrop, 
Travelled on till meeting Darkness, 

Bade her leave the Earth forever! 
Darkness left not, moved not, stirred not, 
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But she claimed the oldest birthright. 
Then the Ruler came and gently 
Bade them bear their crosses meekly ; 
Told the Light to rule the daytime, 
And the Darkness rule the evening, 
Bade them each to each be friendly. 
As they dwelt upon Earth’s surface, 
Each seemed jealous of the other; 
But the Light was open hearted, 
Free, and frank, and very cheerful, 
In the moonlight calm and quiet, 

In the sunshine bright and active, 
Doing good and poisiting upward! 


In the peaceful Eden garden 
Beauty stamped her perfect finger, 
And the graceful, swaying branches 
Waved and nodded to each other. 
There the little rippling river 
Murmured music to the willows; 
All the flowers glowed with beauty, 
Filled the air with fragrant nectar, 
Drooped their modest heads low downward, 
Bloomed and sent their incense upward! 
In this garden filled with beauty 
Satan wandered, clad in darkness; 
On its beauties frowned he darkly, 
Frowned on all its trees and flowers, 
Hated in his heart the waters, 
Deeply hated murmuring music; 
Hated birds, and hated gardens, 
Hated Earth, and cursed its Maker! 
Various forms he took, and many 
Plans devised to mar Earth’s beauties; 
Charms he wore and fascinations 
To allure and tempt the woman. 
When our parents, Eve and Adam, 
Plucked and ate the fruit forbidden, 
Darkness filled their minds with evil, 
Ruled their hearts and ruled supremely, 
Light broke in upon the darkness; 
God in pity, still their Father, 
He came forth in ail His glory, 
Though He banished them from Eden, 
Though he bade them toil and labor, 
Working hard through all life’s journey, 
Still He pointed to a by-path 
Which, if followed close, would lead them 
To the pearly gate Celestial! 
Thus our parents, Eve and Adam, 
Struggled on amid life’s duties, 
Fainted' not because of trials, 
Murmured not because of sorrows; 
Trying to avoid the darkness 
That would lead them downward, downward, 
Struggling hard to keep the pathway 
That would lead them to the sunlight. 
Years passed on, and their descendants 
Followed in their very footsteps; 
Often wandering ‘mid the darkness, 
Often blinded by the darkness, 
Often weary of the darkness, 
For the darkness, leading downward, 
Seemed all bright, yet gave no comfort— 
Seemed all cheerful, yet was dreary— 
Seemed all promising, but gave not. 
Ever seeming, seeming, seeming, 
Till the craving heart so weary 
Fainted by the wayside dreary! 
Then they sought the pathway higher 
That would lead them to the sunlight; 
Then the Light would beam upon them, 
Then God’s smile would rest upon them; 
For the narrow way was cheerful, 
Giving joy, and peace, and comfort, 








Giving light, and hope, and wisdom, 
Giving love, and life, and Heaven. 


Let us each avoid the dark path ; 
It is dreary, it is dismal; 
It is gloomy, dark, and cheerless ; 
Leading downward yet, and downward, 
Ever down, to utter ruin! 
Satan is himself the Darkness; 
Wickedness itself the dark path! 
But the little narrow pathway, 
Steep and rugged, where it opens, 
Grows more level and more cheerful ; 
Passes little springs of water 
Bubbling up from Life’s great fountain, 
Where the traveller, spirit weary, 
Drinks and thirsts no more forever! 
There the sunbeams ever linger, 
Linger ever in the pathway ; 
Growing brighter yet, and brighter 
As we near the gate Ceiestial! 
Jesus is himself the Dayspring: 
Giving joy, and peace, and comfort, 
Giving light, and hope, and wisdom, 
Giving love, and life, and Heaven, 
He's the sunlight of His people. 


>> 
BEAUTIFUL ONE. 
BY D. 0. DUNLAP. 








BEAUTIFUL one! beautiful one! 
Of modest grace, yet queenly air, 
And dark blue eye and golden hair, 
With sylph-like form, and beaming smile, 
And sowi all truth where dwells no guile. 
Beautiful one! beautiful one! 
In homage deep I worship thee. 


Beautiful one! my peerless one! 
With ruby lip and cheek of down, 
And voice that breathes e’en music’s tone, 
Of heart so warm with passion’s glow, 
Yet bosom pure as unstained snow. 
Beautiful one! my peerless one! 
Oh, say! hast thou no smile for me? 


Beautifal one! my noble one! 
Of high resolve, and thought’s own brow, 
Where genius burns with living glow, 
And beams the light of cultured mind, 
By virtue crowned, by truth refined. 
Beautiful one! my noble one! 
To thee on bended knee I bow. 


Beautiful one! my gentle one! 

So sweetly pure in hallowed thought, 

And soul so kind with feeling fraught, 

E’en sorrow flies thy soothing care, 

And hope beams bright where loomed despair. 
Beautiful one! my gentle one! 

Thy heart, thy love, on me bestow. 


Beautiful one! earth’s fairest one! 

In youth’s first bloom like blushing flower, 

All gemmed with dew at morning hour, 

Here low I kneel at thy fair shrine, 

And breathe the prayer, ** Wilt thou be mine?” 
Beautiful one! earth’s fairest one! 

Wilt thou be mine—for aye be mine? 


Beautiful one! my plighted one! 
With fond caress and murmur low, 
Thy lips on mine have sealed the vow, 
And spoke the words of bliss divine 
That blends my soul for aye with thine. 

Beautiful one! my plighted one! 
With thine for aye—for aye with thine. 
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SIX STORIES OF FIRST LOVE. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





No. 5.—GRANDMA’S STORY. 


Ir was Aunt Campbell’s turn for a story, ac- 
cording to the gradation of age which we had 
adopted as our rule; but she begged so hard to 
be left to the last, that grandma, who was al- 
ways ready to please others, consented to give 
her story first. So she commenced. 

Well, children and grandchildren, I did 
marry for love, and first love into the bargain ; 
but we went through a long siege of cross- 
purposes before it was accomplished, and my 
whole life’s happiness came very nearly being 
wrecked, in consequence. 

You see, I had grown up to be a full-fledged 
young lady before I ever even imagined myself 
in love. I had diked all the nice boysin school, 
and especially those in our neighborhood, very 
much indeed, all the while. But it was with 
the calm, pleasant, quiet liking that I would 
have had for a brother, if 1 had been so fortu- 
nate as to have one. But I was not so imagi- 
native as many young girls are, and-I had 
always placed my standard of excellence so 
high, that mamma used to tell me, laughingly, 
that if I waited for a husband till I found the 
perfect man I deseribed, I would strely die an 
old maid. 

“Well,” I would say, * that would be a happy 
life compared with that of marrying beneath 
me. I must look up, if I ever look upon a hus- 
band of mine, I should die if I found myself 
obliged to look down. I cannot conceive a 
more miserable life than that. The husband 
is the head, and he ought to be wiser, stronger, 
better.” . 

Then mamma would smile and say that my 
theory sounded well, but she doubted its prac- 
ticability. Women were naturally weaker in 
some things, and stronger in others, than men. 
Men were made to do battle with the world, to 
win fortune, and to protect those given into 
their care. But when affliction and sorrow 
came, then a woman’s true strength was de- 
veloped, and her character shone out. Many 
aman had been lifted up from the depths of 
despair by a woman’s fortitude at such a time. 
She thought that this question of strength and 
weakness was much more equally divided than 
the world was willing to acknowledge. And 
while she would not wish her daughter to 
marry any man who showed a glaring weak- 
ness in any point of character, she hoped I 
would never imagine myself wedded to perfec- 
tion ; forsosure as I did, I would be disappoint- 
ed. Many great minds, many otherwise noble 
characters, were possessed of strange and some- 
times even petty weaknesses, which seemed 
entirely inconsistent with their other attributes. 
She hoped that I would never permit a slight 





fiaw to blind me,to real excellence in lover, 
husband, friend, or relative. 

Under her excellent training I lived happily 
until my seventeenth birthday. Several of the 
boys had imagined themselves in love with 
me, but I had persuaded them that it was only 
a boyish affection, which would ripen afier 
awhile and settle upon some one else; that I 
had never yet been in love, the least in the 
world, though I liked them very much. 

I was the eldest of five sisters. Papa be- 
longed to one of the best families in the county, 
where his ancestors had resided since they first 
came over from Scotland. As my birthday ap- 
proached, he and mamma decided toyive me a 
ball. It was a grand affair, and my dress was 
exceedingly becoming. It was.a soft, sheeny 
white silk, with sprays of coral honeysuckle 
looping the train where it folded back, and a 
spray of the same twined in my dark hair. 
The petticoat was of coral-colored satin, and 
papa had sent to England by Uncle Herbert 
(unknown to me) for an elegantly-carved coral 
necklace, bracelets, and ear-rings, for my birth- 
day gift. He said he would hardly know his 
gypsy daughter if she hadn’t a dash of red about 
her. My white satin slippers were adorned 
with mamma’s old-fashionec diamond buckles, 
and my long white gloves and fan were of the 
best. 

Of course as a debutante ss hostess, I 
received much attention ; and quite early in the 
evening papa introduced Mr. Embree, of Albe- 
marle. I was pleased from the beginning with 
his face, figure, and deportment. Tall and 
manly, with gentle yet expressive eyes, and 
the sweetest smile I had ever Seen upon a male 
countenance, I could yet discern a sufficient 
degree of firmness to show true strength. Con- 
versation only heightened my opinion of his 
intellectual gifts and noble nature ; and before 
the evening was over, I was, for the first time, 
truly in love. He asked and obtained permis- 
sion to visit me, and I retired to my room that 
night with. the halo of Love’s young dream 
floating around and above me. I felt very sure 
that he was pleased with me, and I saw that 
papa was pleased by his attention to me. 

He knew Mr. Embree’s family, and that they 
were all that was desirable ; so that my hopes 
had sufficient aliment upon which to nourish 
till they should grow to full maturity. Mr. 
Embree called the next morning to bid the 
family good-by, and to thank mamma for the 
“most delightful evening he had ever passed. 
He hoped to have the honor of further acquaint- 
ance,” and upon this mamma invited him to 
pass a week with us at Christmas. 

‘We shall have a gay party here,”’ she said, 
‘and lam sure you can enjoy it, if you have 
no previous engagement.” 

He thanked her cordially, and said he would 
surely come, if the family at home were well. 
““My mother, you know, Mrs. Campbell, is a 
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great invalid, and I seldom leave her when she 
is in her lowest state of health. She is so par- 
tial as to prefer my poor company to that of all 
others when confined to her room. But I will 
hope that she may be at her best during the 
holidays.” 

How anxiously I looked forward to Christ- 
mas week! We were to have Cousin Mary 
Wallace, Cousin Aggie Blackamore, and two 
young gentlemen relations, all through the 
holidays; while each day a number of the 
young people of the neighborhood were to be 
invited to dinner and tea. Mary was of a type 
rare in Virginia—a pure, fair blonde, with hair 
half-way between flax and gold. She was quiet, 
gentle, and true. Aggie was a small, dark 
brunette, sprightly and gay; a little bold, but 
with a great tact for winning the good opinion 
of strangers. I had never placed any confi- 
dence in her word, for, during our school days 
at Preston, she had often told downright false- 
hoods. But she belonged to “‘ the family,’’ and 
that, with our kind-hearted mamma, was al- 
ways a sufficient guarantee for generous hos- 
pitality. 

I thought kindly of everybody now. I be- 
stowed all possible attention upon my relatives 
and gueste, while my heart kept singing to 
myself, “He is coming; he is coming.” I 
wrote a little song in secret, which I have to 
this day in my tortoise-shell box. If you’ll 
bring it, 1’ll read it to you, to show you how 
foolishly in love I was. Ah, here it is :— 

“Oh, I wonder if he loves me! 

He never told me so in words, 

Yet his voice, like the love notes of the birds, 

Grew soft and low when to me alone 

He spoke—and in every thrilling tone, 

In the soulful glance of his deep dark eye, 

Where a world of feeling seems to lie; 

By the many nameless, unsaid things 

To which woman’s heart most closely clings, 

I thought that he did love me. 
“Oh, I wish I knew he loved me! 

When he was here the world was bright; 

Each diamond star in the crown of night 

Gleamed out with a light unseen before; 

While the waves that washed on river’s shore, 

Flowed down to me from his home above, 

And seemed to whisper ‘love, love, love!’ 

And every flower and every bird 

Were the brightest and sweetest I ever heard; 

But—I know not if he loves me!” 

There, girls! can you ever think of your grand- 
ma as a pretty, young, and love-siek girl? 
Doesn’t it seem,strange to you? 

Christmas Eve came, and with it Mr. Em- 
bree. I know that my eyes showed him how 
sincere was my welcome, while his tender look 
and warm hand-clasp thrilled me with delight. 
I introduced him to my relations, and the plea- 
sures of the day went on. Our old mansion 
was gayly decked with crow’s-foot, cedar, and 
holly, while from the centre of our drawing- 
room was suspended a large basket, filled and 
covered with mistletoe. All the old customs of 





the season were observed at our house. We 
were awakened in the morning by the Christ- 
mas carol, sung by our own colored folks ; and 
after breakfast they formed a line under the 
great back porch to receive their presents. 

Aggie was charmed with Mr. Embree, and 
remarked on Christmas morning that if I had 
not appropriated him, she thought she’d set 
her cap for him. I replied coolly that I cer- 
tainly had not appropriated him. It was not 
my habit to appropriate any one or to angle 
for the attentions of any one. 

Aunt Jane, mamma’s sister, lived with us. 
She was a quiet observing maiden lady, and 
proved a blessing to me, as well as to sister 
here, and to all the children. 

We went to church in the morning, and 
after dinner gathered around the great fire- 
place in the large family sitting-room ; every- 
body voting it more pleasant than the drawing- 
room. This, too, was dressed with evergreens 
and mistletoe. Mr. Embree had walked toe 
church beside me, had escorted me out to din- 
ner, and had thus far shown only the polite- 
ness of a cultivated gentleman toward the other 
young ladies. This evening I noticed a change. 
He looked toward me with a strange, inquiring 
look, when he thought I was not noticing, but 
the moment my face was turned toward hii, 
he commenced an animated conversation with 
Aggie, or a quiet one with Mary or mamma. 

I was sorely puzzled, but was so conscious of 
having treated him well, that I was determined 
not to seem in the least to court his notice. And 
so, while I thought I was treating him with my 
accustomed politeness, I have no doubt that 
the spirit of pride pervaded my: actions, and 
that I appeared exceedingly cool. I used my 
utmost endeavor to appear interested in the 
conversation and games, and entertaining to 
my guests, till the hour for retiring. When at 
last alone in my room, I endeavored to recall 
someact or word that might have given offence ; 
butI could not. But I did feel miserably ; much 
more so than would seem to be warranted by 
our short acquaintance ; yet my heart was en- 
tirely enlisted, and my life would receive its 
first disappointment if I found that he did not 
love me. Was 1 unmaidenly, that I should 
imagine such a thing without sufficient cause ? 
Had I given my heart unsought? No! the in- 
tuitive instincts of a true womanhood had surely 
not deceived me. I had never before imagined 
myself loved by a stranger. Something must 
have occurred to change him. Had Aggie— 
but no! I must not suspect her without cause, 
I would still do my entire duty as hostess, and 
no one should see any change in me. I wasa 
well-born Virginia maiden, and would pine for 
no one’s love. 

When I went down next morning I was as 
gay as a Jark, though not for the world would 
I show the slightest preference for Mr. Em- 
bree’s society. He should not think I sought 
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him. 1 would adopt the violet’s motto, “I 
must be sought after.’” 1 meant to be courte- 
ous and kind, however, when he addressed me ; 
but suspect I sadly failed. And so it went on 
for three more days, fall of apparent joyous- 
ness, and gayety to all, but really clouded with 
misery to me. Oh, Society! thou gay and 
gilded hypocrite! like the beautiful sloping 
mountain, covered with glowing flowers and 
luscious vineyards, yet seething and surging 
with your hidden fires beneath; what a liar, 
what a cheat, what a fraud thou art! Give me 
‘*a lodge in some vast wilderness,’” with a few 
fond, loving, considerate and charitable friends 
about me, rather than all your mocking smiles 
and gay deceptions! 

I could not think that Mr. Embree especially 
sought Aggie, though they were often together. 
I could not help noticing how she was con- 
stantiy appealing to him to come and see this, 
or to help her decide that, so that he could 
hardly have avoided her without marked impo- 
liteness, 

On this evening he arose from her side, 
whither she had invited him by a hint palpa- 
ble to all, and crossing the room, took a seat 
beside me. 

“I shall have to bid you good-by to-night, 
Miss Campbell, as I leave early in the morn- 
ing. I go with many thanks for your kind 
hospitality, and many wishes for your happi- 
ness.”’ 

I thought that his voice trembled upon the 
last words. ‘‘Why do you leave us, Mr. Em- 
bree? I thought you were to remain till after 
the New Year.” 

“T regret that circumstances will not allow 
me to do so,” he replied. “Will you permit 
me to send you a note from home?” he asked. 

‘Certainly ; I shall be pleased to hear from 
you,”’ answered. “TI shall wish to know how 
Mrs. Embree has been during your absence.” 
This was all. I was determined that he should 
never know what a great throb surged up from 
my heart when he spoke of leaving. 

** Allow me, then, to bid you good-by. Ido 
not feel well, aud will retire with the permis- 
sion of the company.’”’ 

He clasped my hand with energy, and went 
around to make his excuses and adieus to the 
others. When he came to Aggie, he merely 
spoke and bowed. She started up impulsively, 
and reached out her hand. He merely took it 
and then dropped it. She looked up appeal- 
ingly with her bright black eyes, but he seenied 
not to notice her. 

And so he went. My first dream had died 
out, at least for the present. A few weeks 
after—for mails were very slow then—I re- 
ceived the promised note. Here it is :— 


My Dear Miss CAMPBELL: When this shall 
reach you, I will be far out upon the ocean. If 
I never return I shall hope that the good God 
may bring to your heart happiness and love. 





I visited your home with the brightest dream of 
my life enveloping my being. It vanished like 

morning mist upon the mountain. 1 was 
too vain to allow myself sucha hope. I shall 
hope some day to conquer at weakness (if it 
be a weakness), and to be able to return with 
fortitude to see you happy with another. But 
now I think and dream only of you. Forgive 
me, pity me, and farewell. . C. EMBREE. 


I had overlooked your desire to hear of my 
mother. She is better; and hopes to follow me 
in the spring to Italy, where, her physician 
assures us, her health may become entirely re- 
established. R. C. & 

I do not think it possible for any one to un- 
derstand how I felt after reading this letter. 
The wildest grief over my great loss was hap- 
pily infused with a joy so intense, that the one 
counteracted the other in a great degree. I 
had been in a sort of stupor since Christmas 
week. Icould think now. God knows I would 
have time enough; perhaps years on years; 
perhaps forever! I thought too much. I grew 
oblivious to everything but my own thoughts, 
and Heaven knows how far it would have gone 
if Aunt Jane had not come to my relief. The 
heart’s burden sometimes grows so heavy that 
we cannot carry it long without its bursting. 
Auntie came up one day, and drew my head 
down upon her bosom. This was her way of 
petting me, with her hand among my curls. 

““Won’t my pet tell auntie what her trouble 
is? Is it about Mr. Embree?” 

Her woman’s instinct had reached to the core 
of the matter. I gave her the letter, and she 
read it. 

“I think I understand,” she said. “I always 
thought that sister had better invite anybody 
here than that deceitful Aggie. I think I could 
not help seeing it, if she were my own child. 
I watched her all the time he was here. She 
was continually drawing him to her side, by 
every petty subterfuge But he didn’t care that 
for her (snapping her fingers) ; though, to be 
sure, the poor man had to talk to somebody ; 
and you were so cool !”” 

“Well, auntie, she came in every evening 
with some compliment or other he had paid 
her; and once or twice it amounted almost to 
a declaration. And of course I didn’t think 
she would dare to lie to me about such a thing 
as that. Beside, it was plain to see that he 
avoided me.” . 

“Well, child, you certainly avoided him as 
much as he did you. And as to Aggie lying— 
you know she always would lie about anything ; 
and here was a rich and handsoine gentlemen 
to lie for. It was worthy her game. She played 
and lost; for he could not help seeing how 
anxious she was to catch him. But 1’ll tell 
you just what I know about it. On Christmas 
day she called him into the back parlor to help 
her put up the anchor, which was forgotten the 
day before. I was passing through the hall 
and heard her. I went to the dining-room to 
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give Mollie an order, and then stepped into the 
library to get a book to take to my room. You 
know that I always move quietly, and I heard 
her say in reply to him. ‘Yes, she és hand- 
some, but so cold! Half a dozen of the young 
men here have been in love with her, but she 
treats them all with the frigidity of an iceberg, 
and just as if they were no better than the dirt 
beneath her feet. 1 ean’t understand such a 
nature, for my part.’ I was sure they were 
speaking of you; but I had not intended to 
hear them, and I hastened out. I made no 
other discovery, only that upon every available 
opportunity she laid plans to get him by her 
side. But the morning before he left, she saw 
him come across the yard and gointothe library. 
I know she did, for her room was just over it, 
you know. She slipped down quietly and 
stepped in, as if for a book. I could not for 
the life of me resist going into the back parlor, 
for I knew she was plotting against you; and I 
was sure, too, that if I ever saw a man in love, 
it was Mr. Embree, the day he came: to the 
Grove and took both your hands in his. I sat 
down with my book. I did not hear what he 
was saying as I entered, but her reply was :— 

‘***Té seems very strange how much she dis- 
likes you. I cannot comprehend it.’ 

***Do you really think it so strange, Miss Ag- 
gie?’ he asked. 

““*Indeed I do. I never knew anything so 
strange,’ she insisted. 

“I was sure that she expected him to ask if 
she too disliked him. . But he didn’t. 

***Tam not so vain as to think strange that 
she does not admire me especially,’ he said. 
‘Our likes and dislikes are not under our own 
control ; but Ido think strange that she should 
have any particular aversion to me. It isa 
new and painful experience ; and all the more 
painful that I honor and esteem her so entirely. 
But it is possible that I have unwittingly of- 
fended her.’ 

***Oh, no!’ Aggie replied. ‘If ske don’t like 
a person, she is not slow in showing it. She 
doesn’t need any special offence. She’s my 
cousin, and in some ways is very charming ; 
but I must say that I never knew so haughty a 
person.’ 

“He spoke not for some moments. Then he 
only said: ‘Good-morning, Miss Aggie ; I must 
ride alone to-day,’ and left her so. She ran 
straight to her room before I could think what 
to door say. And Ihave found by experience, 
that whenever there is any doubt in such cases, 
it is always best te do or say nothing. Now, 
dear, you can see how she poisoned His mind 
against you with her innuendoes; hoping, 
doubtless, thereby to win him for herself. But 
any one with half an eye could see that he cared 
nothing for her. And I think that last night 
he was utterly disgusted with her manceuvring. 
So do not let this worry you too much, my dear. 





I think bim entirely worthy of your love; and 
if he isso, he will not easily forget.’’ 

* Auntie, you won’t mention this to mamma 
or papa? I will conquer my weakness in time, 
you may be sure. The pride of a true Virginia 
girl will sustain me. And I am sure now that 
he did love me.” 

“Yes, and does still, in spite of all his efforts 
tothe contrary. True love is a plant not easily 
rooted out from the human heart.’’ 

Well, my dears, in those days it took a very 
long time to cross the ocean, and comparatively 
few people went to Europe. I kept his letter 
for my comforter, and it was a great pleasure 
to know that my heart had spoken truly—that 
if I never should see him again I could know 
that he had loved me devotedly. I went about 
my duties ; I endeavored to be cheerful before 
papa and mamma ; but I would not go into soci- 
ety, or accept the attentions of any of the young 
men. I developed a talent for the languages. 
I studied Italian and Spanish, as well as prac- 
tised a great deal upon my French and German 
translations. My only thought was to fill up 
my time with elevating and useful occupations. 
I went among the servants and encouraged 
them to cleanse and decorate their yards and 
cabins. I gave the little ones lessons, and on 
the whole, was not so dreadfully unhappy. 

About six months after Mr. Embree’s depar- 
ture, papa was in Albemarle, and upon his 
return, gave us news of the family. Mrs. Em- 
bree was with her son in Naples, and was im- 
proving very decidedly. He had visited the 
British Isles, and gathered materials for 
sketches of many points of poetic and historic 
interest. These were being published in a 
London periodical, and were much praised. 
He had sent his regards to our family, and de- 
sired to be remembered. He wished to hear if 
there had been any changes. He and his mo- 
ther would soon leave for Rome, but there was 
nothing said of returning. This was all fora 
year longer. 

But there had been influences at work of 
which I knew nothing. Cousin Tom Taylor 
had also gone to Europe, but we had not seen 
him before his departure. I had always been 
a favorite with him, and when I had visited at 
their home, the Christmas after my fifteenth 
birthday, Tom had been my most devoted cou- 
sin and cavalier. But Virginia folks are noted 
for their negligence in letter-writing, and 1 had 
heard nothing from him for a long time. 

Now there came a letter, dated from Rome. 
He was in ecstasies over his tour, and described 
things glowingly, in his off-hand way. I read 
on till I came to the postscript. I grew breath- 
less with interest. ‘‘ You couldn’t guess whom 
I met in Rome; so I will tell you. Your old- 
time admirer, Embree, of Albemarle. He will 
return almost immediately to Virginia with his 
mother, and will soon call at the ‘Grove,’ if I 
mistake not.”’ 
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And so it proved. At our very first inter- 
view he told me his story—the same one once 
whispered in Eden, and our engagement and 
marriage followed, of course. It’s no use 
going over all this. Tom had met him; our 
family were spokenof. Mr. Embree had made 
cautious inquiries regarding me. Tom saw the 
state of his mind, and praised me to the skies. 
He spoke of Aggie, and Tom, whose scruples 
as to the sacredness of kinship were not so 
great as some, told of her wily and unscrupu- 
lous nature. A confession and explanation 
followed, and so the affair came out. Aggie 
was not invited to the wedding. AlJl’s well 
that ends well; but I suffered many heartaches 
before 1 wedded my first and only love. 

And I must say that it seems strange that 
among all our stories, mine is the only one that 
ends in this way. Ido believe that nine-tenths, 
at least, of the world, are disappointed in their 
first affections. 


os 
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A LECTURE FOR ALL LADIES ON “THE WOMAN 
QUESTION.” 

I LIke always to follow my moods when 
practicable ; especially in matters of a literary 
nature. Just now it is my humor to write 
another lecture for ladies, my late effort not 
having been sufficiently exhaustive to satisfy 
me. I then addressed single ladies only, hold- 
ing in reserve for a future occasion much that 
I wished to say, in all seriousness, to women 
generally, on the important subject I have 
chosen for my theme. This subject once was 


too extensive and manifold to be fully consid-* 


ered in two or three papers like the present, 
but latterly it has greatly reduced its dimen- 
sions, and resolved itself into a single question. 
Not ‘What are woman’s wrongs?” or ‘‘ What 
are woman’s rights?’ but, “Shall women 
vote?” This was its form yesterday, and, 
though quiescent to-day, this it will be to-mor- 
row, when again forced upon the attention of 
mankind. ‘‘May, must, or ought we (men) to 
extend to our feminine citizens the elective 
franchise ?”’ is what we understand it to mean, 
and it will probably retain this shape with the 
“lords of creation” so long as it remains a 
question. But when treated or discussed by 
ladies, it should, in the opinion ef your lec- 
turer, assume a somewhat different form. Not 
“The ballot is our just right, and should be 
accorded to us, we therefore demand it ;’’ not 
‘Man must be foreed to see the gross injustice 
he is doing us, and importuned, until he admits 
our claims ;’’ but, rather, ‘Should woman wish 
or seek for the (doubtful) privilege of the bal- 
lot?"’ “Should she accept it, if offered her?’’ 
Notwithstanding the cause has encountered 
some recent discouragements, I give it as my 





opinion that further and stronger efforts will 
be made to revive and push it on; many now 
indifferent will join in the cry, and eventually 
—I do not say how soon—women will have the 
acknowledged power to vote, unless her own 
sex—such as do not favor these movements— 
enter into a combination against them, resolv- 
ing in every possible manner to discountenance 
all proceedings that tend to that end. If this 
view be correct, you must perceive that the 
earlier you consider what are your wishes and 
your present and prospectively future duties 
in relation to this subject, the better it is likely 
to be; if not correct, no particular harm can 
result to you or any one else from such a men- 
tal exercise. Now to the question, ‘‘Should 
woman vote?’’ or, better for feminine discus- 
sion at the present time, ‘‘Should man debar 
her from the use of the ballot?’’ 

if considered solely as a natural right or 
privilege, I confess I can perceive no just reason 
why he should do so, ¢f she wish tt. She pays 
taxes and is held amenable to law the same as 
himself, and her individual interests are quite 
as much affected by the quality of the laws as 
are his ; indeed, in some respects, much more 
so, for the reason that man has, without her 
voice, legislated for her as well as himself, and 
in so doing has in various instances forgotten 
the golden rule, his own wishes—what he con- 
sidered best for himself—being evidently the 
main cause of their enactment. If, then, they 
desire to have a voice either in the making of 
the laws, or in the selection of law-makers, it 
should not be considered in itself preposterous, 
nor, I repeat, can I see any just reason why by 
man she should be denied. But, as you are 
well aware, the men are very few who are wili- 
ing, even in theory, to concede this point. 
Why? What are the objections urged? Do 
they say we are not capable of using such 
power understandingly? Such an assertion 
were sheer nonsense. But if true, in a general 
sense, which I deny, it is not a reason thev are 
governed by among themselves. How many 
of the masses of their sex vote intelligently, I 
should like to know. Very many, undoubted- 
ly ; but there are vast numbers who do not. I 
have been told this by several gentlemen, and 
have, myself, been cognizant of facts proving 
its truth, though in a limited degree, so far as 
extent is concerned, but this extent I believe, 
on hearsay and from inference. Allow me to 
cite a few instances. One man, when ques- 
tioned on the subject, did not know to which 
party several prominent candidates belonged. 
Another—and this only a few years ago—when 
asked concerning his (then) present political 
position, replied that he always had been, and 
always should be, a Jackson man. Another, 
under similar circumstances, said he was a 
Whig, as his father was before him. Another 
still, on being asked for whom he intended to 
vote in the coming election, answered that he 
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‘could not tell yet, as the man had not come 
around to tell them about it,” meaning, by 
“the man,’’ a person from an adjoining town, 
who made it his business to visit his neighbor- 
hood occasionally, and on whom he and his 
neighbors relied for instructions in this impor- 
tant matter. I think, my sisters, we might, 
after a little patient training, be able to do 
about as well as this. Do they assert that be- 
cause we are women we are naturally the in- 
feriors of all men, and their rightful subjects, 
and should, therefore, have no right to ‘‘ med- 
dle” with laws or law-makers, but should 
humbly submit to their decrees, whatever they 
might be ; and do they lift up their hands in hor- 
ror at the bare thought of our hinting at such 
a thing as the extension of the right of suffrage 
tous? Do they this, and atthe same time al- 
low the franchise to the dregs of our own and 
other lands, as a privilege to which they were 
justly entitled? What is this but adding insult 
to injury? Yet such sentiments are held by 
some men, if we may credit their own words— 
and it is hardly supposable a man not holding 
them would be willing to suffer such an impu- 
tation, even for the laudable purpose of teas- 
ing or humiliating his sister. We must then 
believe they are sometimes held. My sisters, 
if such men only were ours to deal with, I 
would wish there might be no peace in the 
land for man or woman until we were placed 
on an equal political footing, if only to put an 
end to their arrogant assumptions; but, for- 
tunately, such are not the opinions of one 
really manly man, and they are entertained, I 
fully believe, by only a small proportion of the 
sex. With the majority, other and far more 
serious objections obtain. One portion believe 
that if woman should become active in political 
matters, the happiness and comforts of home 
would alarmingly decrease, and they, thereby, 
injured. This, in the main, is probably a cor- 
rect supposition, but as it is of a selfish nature, 
it should not, of itself, form a sufficient, nor 
could it a just pretext, for denying her the ex- 
ercise of what she believes her just rights. 
Others contend that such action would not 
conduce to her happiness or true elevation, but 
to quite the reverse. Many of the last two 
classes mentioned look upon women, not as 
inferiors, but as something morally better than 
themselves; something to love, cherish, and 
protect; something to work for, and come 
hoe to for comfort, cheer, and counsel; they 
look upon her as a refining and refreshing in- 
fluénce; a pleasant diversion from the toil, 
monotony, or jostle of business life, even if 
that diversion sometimes come in the form of 
a private lecture, well knowing that the re- 
proofs of a true friend are far better than the 
kisses of an enemy. These home angels, these 
queens of their hearts and homes, they wish to 
remain forever free from contact with the vul- 
gar crowd ; free in speech and thought from 





the jargon of the political world. And who 
ean blame them? They believe that from 
force of circumstances they know much more 
than women of the meshes, quagmires, and 
quicksands that would lie in their paths, writh- 
ing to join them in political struggles; they 
know that for various reasons women are 
not nearly so well fitted to cope with such an- 
noyances, not to say dangers, as themselves, 
and they think that we ought, in the light of 
their superior experience, to accept their ad- 
vice and be content—nay, happy, in our ex- 
emption from such contact and duties. Sin- 
cerely and unselfishly believing that we, even 
more than they, would be losers were the 
question ‘‘Shall women vote?’’ decided in the 
affirmative, they stoutly set their faces against 
it. Whenever such a man may be found, I 
think him right in his opinions; but as to his 
setting his face against the question, that is 
another matter, in which I cannot quite so 
resolutely uphold him. 

Iam rather of the opinion—please observe I 
am not quite firm on this point—that women 
who are of sufficient age to act for themselves 
should have the same acknowledged liberty 
to make themselves bold, or even ridicu- 
lous, if they please, that men have, in order 
that they may be estimated in accordance with 
their real, and not their seeming or enforced 
character or conduct. Because woman may be 
lovely or lovable in the retirement of home, 
and in the quiet walks of outer life, and scarcely 
so in a reverse position, is no just reason why 
She should be compelled by man to cling to the 
one and ignore the other, and the time is likely 
to come when she may decide on such points 
for herself. A little longer, and the majority 
of men will perceive the justice of our claims 
so far as their action is concerned, or they will 
weary of our importunities, and contenting 
themselves with exhorting, entreating, or com- 
manding those under their influence or authori- 
ty to continue in the old paths, will yield a 
reluctant consent, that the coveted political 
equality so zealously elamored for, shall be 
permitted. This, in my view of the case, they 
can scarcely avoid without manifest selfishness 
and injustice, if renewed and increased pres- 
sure be brought to bear upon them. And, la- 
dies, I fully expect to see the time when, if 
we will, we may vote. _Do you wish for this 
time? I am in no haste for it. When the 
masses of our country-women shall have been 
suitably instructed, and have thought seriously 
on this subject in all its bearings, then, and 
not till then, I shall be glad to have the respon- 
sibility pass from the shoulders of the men to 
ours, thus relieving them of the charge of sel- 
fishness and tyranny in this regard, and us of 
any feeling of humiliation that may naturally 
attach to our present position on account of its 
involuntary nature. To bring this about, in 
what appears to me the most agreeable and 
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best manner, I have a plan to suggest, which I 
hope will meet with the approval of all con- 
cerned. I propose that the proper authorities, 
after taking necessary preliminary steps, ap- 
point a somewhat distant day for the partial 
or entire settlement of this question, by ballot, 
leaving the voting entirely to women them- 
selves, and that every effort be made to secure 
attention to this subject of every woman in our 
land ; that they be urged, enireated, enjoined, 
to cast their vote this once, that men may know 
to a certainty whether a majority of our sex 
wish to enter the fields of political strife with 
them or not. If we (the majority) decide in 
the negative, as I believe we would, then there 
would be an end to the discussion for many 
years to come; ii in the affirmative, I think it 
would not be long before every obstacle would 
be removed, and you, my brave sisters, who 
wish it, could jostle your way to the ballot-box 
with the crowd, feeling yourselves at last made 
equal with any and all of the smoking, chew- 
ing mass of masculine humanity that may sur- 
round you. I know it is thought by many, 
men as well as women, that we could go to the 
polls if we chose without awaiting any previous 
legislation ; but it is not generally so regarded. 
It has been tried, but not with marked success, 
as you are aware. 

I now come to the consideration of the ques- 
tion in a different form, and from another 
standpoint. ‘Ought we to wish for or seek 
the ballot?” Ihave thought upon this subject, 
ladies, long and seriously, and my answer is no ; 
decidedly no. Why? There are many and 
good reasons, but time will not permit me to 
particularize now. I must content myself with 
summing them up into two. In the first place, 
it is not expedient; in the second, we have not 
the time. Show mea mistress of a family, or 
even a young lady in society, who acknowledges 
the possession of any “spare time.” I have 
not seen such a person for years. Household, 
personal, or society duties, together with neces- 
sary recreation, in part or whole, absorb it 
continually. Indeed, it is often the case, that 
many of the lesser duties have to be neglected 
in order that greater ones may receive due at- 
tention. Of course if is supposable, there area 
Sew ladies, scattered here and there in our com- 
munities, who are blessed with a surplus of this 
commodity ; but, unless invalids, they need not 
want for its. occupation, and they are quite too 
few to be taken into account in this matter. 

“But how much time must it take to cast a 
vote ?”’ you ask. Not much, I admit, but the 
time employed in that exercise is but an insig- 
nificant portion, compared with that involved 
in the preparation requisite in order that we 
perform the act intelligently. ‘That is, if we 
really vote from our own sense of right and fit- 
ness, without depending on father, husband, 
brother, or friend to show us the path and lead 
us in it—knowing, of course, al! the while, they 





will secure their own views through us. If we 
do this, we may as well not vote at all; it is 
not our vote, but virtually another one for our 
director. To prepare ourselves, then, we must 
read. If we have time for this, those of us who 
are fond of that employment could probably 
find something far more interesting and more 
agreeable to our taste, and more useful, ‘too, 
than the dull matter pored over by politicians ; 
and those who do not like reading could never 
endure it. I assert, then, that generally we 
have not the time to fit ourselves properly for 
political action without neglecting other things, 
and would not be apt to use it for that purpose 
if we had. Again, we might be appointed to 
some Office which we could not fill without de- 
triment to other duties. 

It is not expedient for women to vote, for 
many reasons; one of which is, that if their 
views did not correspond with those of father, 
or husband, or, perhaps, even brother, it would 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred be the 
cause of unpleasantness in the family. People 
are very sensitive on points of difference in 
politics. Two men not related, and, therefore, 
not caring particularly for each other’s opin- 
fons, can hardly exist together In the same 
family, or in a business partnership, unless, in 
the latter case, their difference is more seeming 
than real; assumed to draw custom from two 
parties. How, then, can we éxpect that hus- 
band and wife, father and daughter can endure 
it any better, especially in exciting times? Let 
us imagine a little domestic scene, illustrative 
of the more trifling of the annoyances and vex- 
ations you would be apt to meet with any time 
after you become a voter. 

“My dear,” says your husband, entering the 
room where you are in some way occupied, and 
holding an open paper in his hand, “have you 
heard the news?” “No!” you exclaim, look- 
ing up quickly and anxiously, ‘What is it?” 
“Well, your man has turned out just as I 
thought he would ; he is proven to be one of 
the greatest scoundrels in the world. He has 
cheated Government, bribed men and women 
to vote for him, and is proven to be the most 
abominable War in all creation.” 

“It’s a lie/” you exclaim through your shut 
teeth. You can (many of you) use that ele- 
gant term quite easily after you have voted a 
few times. ‘I don’t believe a word of it,”” you 
add. “Don’t you? Well, you can see for your- 
self,”’ returns your tormenter. “ Just read this 
article.” “I won't doit!” yourespond. “It’s 
all false, every bit of it; nothing but a news- 
paper story.”” “‘Well, I’ll read it to you then,” 
from your husband. “No you won’t,” you re- 
tort, “I'l not hear it.” Your husband steps 
on a chair, and raising the paper out of your 
reach, reads in a loud voice: “Discovery of 
corruption in high places. The supporters of 
our Jate Senator, and would-be Governor, Judge 
K , are in tribulation on account of dis- 
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coveries recently made, proving that that e- 
ceedingly virtuous, honest, conscientious, and 
CHRISTIAN gentleman has been” You will 
stay to hear no more. You burst into tears, 
or put your fingers in your ears and rush from 
the room, denouncing the article as a slander 
from beginning to end, gotten up for party pur- 
poses. How do you like the picture? Remem- 
ber, I do not say such a scene could occur in 
every such family. Every man would not act 
like this imaginary one, nor every woman shed 
tears to be under similar persecution. No, but 
very many would, and some of those, too, 
strong minded, for this might possibly fall to 
blows instead of into tears, which would not 
be very much more dignified. Others still 
would conduct it in an entirely different way. 
I can’t describe everybody you know. But 
whatever shape the scenes might take, they 
would be pretty sure to be unpleasant to some- 
body in the family. 

Another and better reason why it is inex- 
pedient for women to engage actively in 
polities, is to be found in the fact that there 
are two distinct, but not properly antagonistic 
spheres of action, both of which must be filled 
by some persons, male or female, requiring his 
or her entire time and attention, or everything 
will go to rack and ruin, and civilization be- 
come an empty name. Man, it is generally 
conceded, is by nature and education—we use 
this last word in a broad sense—well fitted for 
the occupations and requirements of the sphere 
we find him octupying. Some of you assert 
and believe that our sex is equally fitted for it. 
Morally and intellectually we may be, but phy- 
sically we are not, and never can be. But, as 
I cannot argue this point now, I will for the 
time admit that we are. Whatthen? Itis be- 
yond controversy, that man is not so well fitted 
for the sphere occupied by us.as are we; there- 


fore, it follows that, unless we were considera- | 


bly better adapted to the work and care of his 
station than himself—inasmuch as he can man- 
age to keep things moving without us—we 
should remain where our places cannot be well 
supplied ; where we can do the most good to 
the greatest number; and leave man to the 
duties for which he is clearly best adapted, 
unmolested, unless he legislate to our disad- 
vantage, when we should signify our disappro- 
bation, and in a proper manner seek redress. 
I could amplify on this part of my subject with 
great satisfaction to myself, but circumstances 
will not permit. I have given, I think, suffi- 
cient reasons why we should neither wish nor 
seek the ballot ; and now come to the consider- 
ation of the other form of the questiog. Should 
we accept it if offered us? If this offer came 
voluntarily—that is, if the idea originated with 
men—and we and they were equally fitted for 
either sphere, I would still say, if left for me 
to decide, No! I should decline, not only on 
grounds of expediency, but because (if we are 





what we may and should be) we actually oc- 
cupy, in some respects, a higher sphere than 
man (not that we are naturally any better than 
he, but that the very circumstances, of which 
some complain, hedge us in from many con- 
taminating influences to which he is exposed) ; 
our pursuits are more refining than his. Man, 
feeling this, becomes more deferential, courte- 
ous, and polished in deportment and conversa- 
tion, when in our society, than he would deem 
necessary if no distinction existed between the 
sexes; and, from the necessity of cultivating 
such graces, they become in a measure habit- 
ual, so that even with his own sex he is less 
rough than otherwise would be the case. Cast 
the existing distinction aside, then, and both 
man and woman would retrograde. Political 
action is necessary in man, and honorable ; and 
political distinction may add to his dignity. It 
is not necessary for us, and can never add to 
our true glory or womanly honor. In fact, the 
minds of men, and women too, are so consti- 
tuted that, fight against it as they may, the 
majority of them cannot help the feeling that 
woman would lower herself greatly were she 
unnecessarily to enter the fields of political 
strife. Why, then, should we let fall our wings 


.to trail them in the dust? Why fling down our 


crowns? No! let us sit queens forever ; queens 
of hearts and homes and society. If otfered 
the ballot, let us accept it but for one such oc- 
casion as I have proposed, and then leaving 
Democracy forever to the men, let us return to 
our legitimate thrones. Ladies, dear ladies, let 
us content ourselves with our present lafty po- 
sition, doing our utmost to be good, intelligent, 
and accomplished women, thus honoring our 
station; nor feel that we are without influence 
in the State, while to us is. committed the early 
training of the future voter; ‘‘as the twig is 
bent the tree is inclined,’’ remember, then let 
us see tothe proper bending of that twig. Nor 
need our influence end there; by no means! 
By proper management on our part, as mother, 
wife, daughter, sister, or friend, it may be made 
to enter every department of life, a silent but 
potent force. 

‘But you are giving us only the bright side 
of the picture,’’ some of you will say. .I admit 
it. Why not bring the bright side to view oc- 
casionally as well as the dark? The dark side 
has been held up before you for so long a time, 
that some of you are in danger of forgetting 
there is any other side at all. Iam not saying 
that woman has no wrongs which ‘should not 
be redressed. Icould not in truth; but it is 
not my purpose to dwell upon them now, nor 
do I consider it necessary to my present sub- 
ject, inasmuch as great improvements in this 
direction have been effected within a few years 
without her vote, and it is, therefore, probable 
that all else desirable can also be accomplished 
without it. But I do say that as she is now 
in the possession of many precious privileges, 
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the proper use of which does not in the least 
detract from her true womanly excellence, but 
adds lustre thereto, she can no longer justly 
complain that her sphere is too limited. She 
has abundant room in which to exercise ali of 
her virtues and graces, to expand all of her 
faculties; and occupation enough to fill her 
hands, heart, and brain; the great trouble 
being that paramount home duties are, with 
some, so extensive aad pressing as to fill all of 
their time to the exclusion of those other wo- 
manly, useful, and agreeable pursuits. If she 
can command sufficient time, and have the dis- 
position to work or stray in the fields of litera- 
ture, science, or art, nearly every avenue is open 
thereto, and no bolts or bars really shut her 
out, except where it were unwomanly to enter. 
If she be rich, and wish to do almost immea- 
surable good, opportunities stretch out on her 
right hand and on her left, and lie at her very 
feet. Andif not wealthy, if she have but the 
time and heart for the service, she may be a 
very ministering angel on earth, a blessing to 
all around her. Man, absorbed as he usually 
isin business pursuits or political matters, can, 
as a general thing, find but little time for per- 
sonal attention to works of charity, although 
his heart may be much interested, and his purse 
freely opened ; consequently much of this work 
necessarily —as it does naturally —devolves 
upon woman. Man, too, on account of the 
pressure of duties pertaining to his sphere, is 
often obliged to almost forego the induigence 
or cultivation of his taste for the beautiful, 
where Ais time is required for the purpose; 
but it is to him a rest and joy to meet it at his 
threshold and within his home, brought about 
by other hands. To make home as beautiful 
as jher circumstances will permit, as well for 
man’s sake as her own, becomes, therefore, one 
of woman’s duties as well as pleasures. 

Ladies, is it not evident that we can better 
promote our own happiness, and help fathers, 
husbands, brothers, and friends much more by 
making our homes and theirs a restful change, 
than by dragging politics to our tables and into 
our parlors, and going with them to the polls? 
I leave you to 


ated, 
—- oe 





MAKE the bestof your lot, whether it be good 
or bad. 


FoRGETFULNEsS.—A_ great deal of harm is 
done through forgetfulness, A little thought- 
fulness and care with tespect to others would 
often save them from a great deal of suffering, 
and aid them in their work. A man fs discour- 


aged in consequence of the difficulties he meets ; 


with. An word may be all that 
is necessary to revive his energies, and to cause 
him to persevere. That word ‘were easily 
spoken. There are those who are 


willing to speak it, but they do not think of it. 





MARDI GRAS. 


BY K. H. 


On ty those who have participated in the 

merriment which seems to infect both old and 
young on Mardi Gras, can appreciate the excess 
of enjoymentitaffords. Everybody sallies forth 
fully expecting to be amused, nor are such ex- 
pectations in vain. The majority assume fan- 
ciful costumes, and in a large Southern city 
the variety of characters represented is almost 
endless. The spectator has no idea of the 
number of his acquaintances until he attempts 
to return all the bows, hand-shakings, and 
friendly greetings with which he is greeted by 
the masqueraders ; then ’tis useless to attempt 
connting them. No one seems inclined to mo- 
lest his neighbor in any way, unless to play 
some prank upon him; indeed, if such a pro- 
clivity manifest itself, watchful eyes and hands 
are everywhere, ready to remind the offender 
of his own business. All the day long the 
streets are alive with representatives of every 
age and nation, and at night the doors of the 
principal halls are lighted up and thrown open 
to those who delight in the terpsichorean art. 
- *Twas “ Mardi Gras” or “Fat Tuesday,” in 
the year 18—. The citizens of C had 
made brilliant preparations for celebrating the 
day; and as erly as ten o’clock the business 
houses close. and groups of spectators gath- 
ered on the corners, in the baleonies and parks 
anxiously awaiting the appearance of the mas- 
queraders. Soon they began to make them- 
selves visible; first in clusters of ludicrously 
dressed clowns, rustics, and old women be- 
decked with tawdry finery ; these were greeted 
with shouts of laughter ; but general attention 
was soon turned toa splendid cavalcade, march- 
ing slowly through the streets. Kings, queens, 
ead and princesses were there; dukes and 
counts with their retinues decked out in truly 
royal magnificence. Oriental luxury and mod- 
ern art combined lent splendor to the whole. 
Pageant after pageant paraded the long street, 
until the eye, weary of the glitter of gold, sil- 
ver, and tinsel, turned elsewhere for relief. 

Near the centre of Magnolia Park, a young 
man, habited as an Indian warrior, leaned 
negligently against a tree watching the crowd. 
Tall and well built, his imposing figure was 
shown off to the highest advantage by his style 
of dress. The short overdress of black velvet 
glittered with silver stars; leggins of bright 
red moroceo, wrapped with bands of the same 
metal, reached the knees, and real moccasins, 
wrought in Indian bead-work, encased the 
well-shaped feet. Ostrich plumes waved over 
his head. A long bow of tough oak in his 
hand, a well-filled quiver of arrows, a wam- 
pum belt, from which depended a hatchet and 
knife, completed his costume. His features 
were concealed by a mask, yet one could not 
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help feeling that the hidden face was a hand- 
some one. His easy grace and costly attire 
attracted the notice of many; but he was seem- 
ingly oblivious of ali admiration. Presently a 
peal of silvery laughter just behind him startled 
him from his revery ; and a merry voice greet- 
ed him. 

“‘Good-morning, Hiawatha!” 

He turned quickly to see from whence the 
music came, but ere he could sufficiently re- 
cover from his astonishment to respond, two 
Indian maidens mounted upon spirited ponies 
rode swiftly past him, and turning a corner, 
were out of sight. He stood for a moment 
looking after them, saying half aloud: ‘‘Who 
can they be? What splendid hair the smaller 
one has, and her eyes shone like stars! How 
did she know that Iwas Hiawatha? I will fol- 
low them.”’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he walked 
hastily around the corner where they had dis- 
appeared, but was suddenly brought toa hait 
by a crowd gathered around “ Rip Van Winkle 
and his dog Snyder,’’ an exceedingly dilapi- 
dated pair, which was creating much amuse- 
ment. Forgetting for a moment the ponies and 
their fair riders, while listening to Rip’s hu- 
morous remarks, he lost sight of them for the 
entire day. In vain he promenaded the streets 
and parks ; he saw them no more. 

When night ‘came, he repaired to B—— 
Hall, where he knew the élite of the city would 
most congregate. Stationing himself near the 
entrance, he watched impatiently for the com- 
ing of the unknown. Hour after hour passed, 
and they came not. Weary of watching, he 
threw himself in a chair near a window, and 
looked out upon the moving throng in the street 
below. 

*“*Good-evening, Hiawatha !’’ 

And he turned suddenly to see the Indian 
maid with the star-like eyes, standing near 
him. Determined not to lose sight of her again, 
he arose and quickly responded. ‘Is it you, 
Minnehaha? Why have you been so long? 
I have impatiently waited your coming. I 
thought perhaps you had taken yourself te your 
home in the West without vouchsafing me one 
glimpse of this fair face. Come, sit here and 
listen for awhile to Hiawatha!” The girl took 
his proffered arm with a merry laugh ; leading 
her back to the window seat he continued : 
‘‘Tlittle dreamed, when assuming the character 
of Hiawatha, that I would be recognized as a 
kindred spirit by a being so lovely—for lovely 
she must be—that mask cannot hide eyes as 
bright as stars.”’ 

While lightly speaking thus, his quick eye 
noted the taste and beauty displayed in her 
dress. An underskirt of scarlet, with over- 
skirt and bodice of dark green velvet, orna- 
mented with a delicate tracery of gold, were 
rendered more bewitching by strings of crystal 
beads interwoven inte loose network, forming 





a still shorter skirt sparkling like gems against 
the dark velvet. Long strings of beads, fastened 
atthe shoulder and wrist, hung gracefully from 
the white arms. Pearls nestled against the 
slender throat, and a single star blazed in her 
splendid hair, which, black as a raven’s plume, 
fell in waves far below her waist. Only one 
thing was wanting to render complete a cos- 
tume, not only fitting for an Indian princess, 
but particularly suited to this fair maiden. 
The fairy moccasins worn by Indian belles 
Minnehaha had exchanged for tiny French 
boots, which omission was certainly excusable 
in a fashionable Southerner, as it showed her 
good sense as well as good taste. ‘To Hiawa- 
tha’s jesting she replied, arehly :— 

“Does Hiawatha stoop to flattery! For 
shame! Leave that to the pale face; the red 
man always speaks the truth—but ’tis well 
you have putaside your snow-shoes, for how 
could you dance in them?” 

““Nay, Ido not dance; though the music is 
certainly very tempting. I only came here to 
watch for the bright vision that flashed so sud- 
denly upon my dazzled eyes this morning—for 
a vision you seemed to me, you have so com- 
pletely eluded my search ail day; but how 
happy am I to find again the charming reality.’’ 

‘*Be not too sure of my tangibility, lest I 
prove a spirit and vanish like the mist or the 
rainbow.’’ 

**T have no fears. on that seore, for the hour 
is now half-past eleven, and the great clock 
will soon chime g§welve, the time for unmask- 
ing, and my fair companion will at least reveal 
her countenance, if not her name also. Your 
voice is strange to me, nor do I think we have 
ever met before; yet I dare to hope that we 
may not be strangers in the future."’ 

‘* Alas for human hopes!” laughed Minne- 
haha. ‘Ere the hour has rolled around I will 
be at home. I do not choose to break the spell 
of my enchantment. Perhaps we may meet 
again ; but you will not know me.’’ 

‘What! Surely you do not intend to leave 
me thus perplexed, Will you not grant one 
clue to your identity?’”’ These words were 
spoken eagerly, earnestly, but the answer was 
firm and serious. 

“No, not one. Why should I? Chance has 
only thrown us together as representatives of 
Longfellow’s beautiful poem, but in our own 
characters we are strangers, and our meeting 
merely accidental.’’ 

“So you will not tell me your name; then 
will I not reveal mine, nor do you seem desir- 
ous of hearing it.” 

“Perhaps Iam not. What’s in a name?” 

**Cruel girl still,’’ eagerly ; ‘‘ you will not 
refuse me this one request. Do not leave me 
forever in doubt, for I cannot forget this night ; 
meet me here one year from this evening, when 
Mardi Gras shall again fili this hall with musie 
and mirth. Come as Minnehaha; I will wait 
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for you. Will you do this?” The light inflec- 
tion of voice had given place to an earnestness 
that his companion did not fail to note. Hesi- 
tating a moment, she replied in a low voice :— 

“I will come; wait for me. Good-by, Hia- 
watha, you may cross the western waters, if 
you will, but you will not find the arrow- 
maker’s wigwam, nor his daughter ‘ Laughing 
Water.’ ” 

She turned to leave him, but he caught her 
hand, saying, hastily: ‘Take this pledge of 
future meeting; will you wear it until Mardi 
Gras comes again?’ a 

“Yes, if you yourself do not forget this idle 
promise to appear here.”’ 

Taking a diamond of great beauty and value 
from his own finger, he slipped it upon hers, 
but did not offer to retain the hand a single 
moment. ‘‘ Now let me have that star glitter- 
ing in your hair; *tis a great boon to ask, still, 
will you give it to me?” 

Without speaking, she loosened and gave it 
to him, then went quickly to the cloak-room. 
When she came out again, cloaks and shawls 
rendered her indistinguishable. 

The next morning the streets did not re- 
sound with the usual rattle and din that 
necessarily attend city life until a late hour. 
The citizens, weary with unusual excitement, 
seemed universally indulging in a morning 
nap; but no excitement can delay for a single 
moment the departure of a railway train. No 
matter how tired you are, the iron horse never 
ceases puffing, panting, and squealing, until you 
imagine every minute that he will be off without 
you. As the six o’clock train was about start- 
ing, a carriage drawn by @ span of dashing 
bays drove rapidly up to the depot, from which 
alighted a gentleman and two young ladies; 
one of the latter, arrayed in travelling costume, 
was evidently to depart alone, for the other, 
whom we will call Isabel Merriman, kissed 
her, saying :— 

‘*Good-by, Mabel, and do not fail to retarn 
in May, as you have promised, and come pre- 
pared to spend the summer.” 

‘IT will be sure to come, and don’t you forget 
to write very soon. Good-by, cousin ; good-by, 
uncle !’’ and Mr. Merriman assisted her into the 
ear, found her a comfortable seat, and Mabel 
Starling was soon flying homeward. Ina few 
days the following letter was handed her, bear- 
ing the postmark C——— ;— 


DEAREST MABEL: You can have no idea how 
stupid everything seems since your sleparture. 
Allof my former adorers have gone over to your 
flag, even Prescott, my especial cavalier, con- 
tinually makes you the theme of his conversa- 
tion. Every one of them has the same question, 
‘Where is that fascinating Miss Starling?’ 
Your magnificent camelia has completely wilt- 
ed my poor little whiterose. Come back and 
hunt up your own wandering Don ote, for 
1 know he is trying to find his lost cinea. 
Margi Gras sensations have not yet died out. 








’Tis well you thought up the plan that I should 
adopt the costume,of an English lady for the 
evening, for much curiosity has been evinced 
concern ng the Indian maidens; I have not 
hinted that you and I were the dusky sprites ; 
nor have I ed any clue to'your Hiawa- 
tha ; he disappes as suddenly as did Minne- 
haha. I have heard several speak of his hand- 
some appearance, but no one knows him. I 
will ask Prescott this Yters, BY am listening 
for his ring now), he may know marae 4 
about the mysterious star that appeared so sud- 
denly in our midst, and as suddenly vanished. 
Who knows but he may be a theatre actor! 
Wouldn’t you feel badly to think that you had 
exchanged your beautiful diamond for one of 
te? It may all turn out like a fairy story. 
e is the prince in disguise, and some good 
fairy will find his bride for him, which will be 
you, of course; but hark! There’s the bell, I 
must go; good-oy for awhile, but not long, as 
Prescott never stays over four or five hours. 
One o’clock. He has gone, and I have glori- 
ous news to tell you now. Prescott knows 
Hiawatha. He is neither theatre actor nor 
prince, but Cliff Gordon, the only son and child 
of one of the wealthiest men in our county. 
tt says he is handsome, talented, and 
one of the noblest men he ever knew. Best of 
all, he intends moving to our city very soon ; 
then 1 will see him again, as Prescott will be 
sure to bring him to see me. (Don’t youenvy 
me?) So make up your mind to meet your 
hero os this summer; but if you do not 
hasten, | might be tempted to win your prince. 
For further particulars you must wait until an- 
other time, for I am so sleepy I shall have to 
say good-night. Your sincere friend, 
IsABEL MERRIMAN. 


P.S.: Please, dear Mabel, write very eon. 


This letter reached its destination in due time, 
and found Miss Starling impatiently awaiting 
its arrival. A low laugh rippled over the curved 
lips as she read the name “‘ Cliff Gordon.’’ What 
she thought of the disguised prince may be 
found in her response :— 


Dear Isaneu: As your head seems full of 
the perfections of the prince, as you are pleased 
to call him, I rey he will prove the most 
interesting theme I can choose for my reply to 

ur welcome letter. As you have so kindly 

termined upon match- ing, I will five my 
opinion on peg! are You know, Isabel, that 

rtations are extremely repulsive to me, as 
being derogatory to woman’s dignity ; and as 
I am an iceberg, or at least a being devoid of 
h I could not well get up an admiration 
for Mr. Gordon ; thus you see your plans will 
be unsuccessful. As for my part, I have really 
bestowed very little thought upon the gentle- 
man. The diamond he gave me is not paste, 
but far more valuable than mine. It was a 
foolish freak that I pted it. Ido not wear 


it, nor must you evet mention to Mr, Gordon . 


that you know Minnehaha, for if we should 
chance to meet this sammer, I want,to find out 
his opinion of a woman who was so bold as to 
act as [did Mardi Gras. His voice and man- 
ner told me that he was a gentlemanin the true 
sense of the word, and I fear that he will con- 
demn what seems to me now as unwomanly. 
Your threats of fascination do not alarm me, 
for 1 know full well that Mr. Prescott Thorn 
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has spoken beforehand for an interest in Isa- 
bel’s heart. As for me, I will never leave my 
own beautiful home with my kind parents an 
brothers, so I shall not marry, but stay with 
father and mother in their old age. No place 
is half so lovely, to my partial eyes, as Lin- 
wood ; even this early spring is calling forth 
the crocus and snowdrop from Mother Earth’s 
dark bosom. You, caged up in the city, have 
no idea of the purity and beauty of country 
life. You have nothing to think of but dress, 
spony, and flirting ; no time for higher pur- 
suits. 

Do you not get tired of such an aimless 
life? I can guess your answer, you chatter- 
box: “Tired? No, never! How could I live 
without something toamuse me?”’ Why, little 
one, I have by far more friends than gather 
within the stately parlors of your home, who 
are not false summer friends, but ever the 
same, to-day, to-morrow, and forever. Not 
veritable flesh and blood creatures, but books ; 
nor would I exchange them for your more tan- 
gible associates. I believe I will yet make an 
attempt to win the name of ‘‘ Blue Stocking,” 
for if an authoress is as sweet and womanly as 
she makes her heroines, her character must be 
an enviable one, and she can well afford to 
wear the odious name, ‘Bas Bleu,” and think 
it an honor. 

i had almost forgotten to tell you that my 
Camellia Japonica are blooming, the largest 
and most perfect I have ever seen. How I 
wish you could have one for your hair to-night ! 
for I know that you are in the parlor, engaged 
in the pleasing task of elevating Mr. Thorne 
to the seventh heaven of happiness. I shall 
certainly come as I have promised. Remem- 
ber to keep secresy. Yours, 

MABEL STARLING. 


Could Mabel havé read Mr. Gordon’s senti- 
ments respecting herself expressed upon pa- 
per, she need not have feared that he thought 
her unwomanly. Such a thought never once 
occurred tohim. The merry laugh, the shining 
eyes, the waving hair, and, above all, the 
trembling hand, haunted him. He was nota 
man easily moved by trifles, or carried away 
by first impressions; still, he could not call 
this sudden infatuation—for such it must be— 
a dream, or mere fancy. Thirty summers had 
spread her garlands around him, and thirty 
winters had faded them, yet never had he 
loved, until now he was compelled to acknowl- 
edge to his own heart that he loved a woman, 
whom he had met but once, and that once in a 
gay crowd of masqueraders. He never once 
doubted but they would meet again at the ap- 
pointed time, if God spared both ; still, he re- 
solved if possible to find her before that time. 
For that. purpose, thinking perhaps she lived 
in the city, he accordingly removed thither for 
the summer. Though he had never seen her 
face, he imagined he would recognize her by 
her dignity of carriage. How he was mistaken, 
we shall soon see. 

One evening in June, he and Thorne were 
sauntering through Beech Avenue (which was 
the latter’s favorite promenade). As they 
drew near Mr. Merriman’s handsome resi- 
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dence, « strain of music floated down through 
the open window. Two voices blended to- 
gether in exquisite harmony. 

“Cliff, you have promised to go with me to 
pay our devoirs to fair Isabel Merriman. Why 
not now?’’ asked Thorne, carelessly. 

‘*We have not asked permission,” replied 
the other. 

‘Oh, I am such a frequent visitor that she 
will take no exceptions, though Iam well aware 
’tis contrary to etiquette. She is a charming 
girl. You will not fail to like her.” 

“Is she the only young lady? I hear two 
voices.” 

‘Yes, but at present a cousin is visiting her. 
Miss Starling is very beautiful, but forcibly 
reminds me of an iceberg—just as polished, as 
brilliant, and as cold. Here we are. Shall we 
go in?” 

** Just as you please.” 

“Then I do please,” and ascending the mar- 
ble steps, he rang the bell. 

As they entered the parlor, the music ceased, 
and Thorne introduced his friend. Isabel saw 
Mabel start slightly at the name “Gordon,” 
but that was all. Her face was as calm, and 
her manner as stately, as if her heart was not 
beating so violently that she almost imagined 
it could be heard. She had thought of Mr. 
Gordon as a handsome man, but younger, and 
not so dignified as he now appeared. His fea- 
tures were good ; his eyes peculiarly beautiful, 
dark-blue, filled with an ever-varying light, 
expressive of a noble soul beneath their depths. 
The idea of flirting with this man was not to 
be harbored for an instant, nor was she abso- 
lutely certain that an iceberg of no larger pro- 
portions than her heart would retain its solidity 
beneath the genial influence of those eyes. 
How she longed to know what he would think 
of her when he should learn of her identity 
with Minnehaha, fearing, scarcely knowing 
why, that his opinion would not be favorable. 
Such thoughts passed in quick succession 
through her mind during the short silence fol- 
lowing the usual interchange of commonplaces. 
Mr. Thorne turned suddenly to her, saying :— 

‘*Miss Starling, tell us what talisman has 
your good fairy given you, having the power 
of rendering you invisible? This is the first 
time I have set eyes upon you since last win- 
ter, and Miss Isabel tells me that you have 
been in our city over a week. I did not even 
catch a glimpse of you at the Mardi Gras 
ball.” 

Fearing that he would ask in what costume 
she appeared, Mabel hastily replied :— 

“That fact can be easily accounted for, Mr. 
Prescott, as you had no eyes for any one save 
my fair cousin ; for, to my certain knowledge, 
you danced with her no less than four times.”’ 

‘*For which honor I am indebted to her self- 
denial for the most delightful evening I ever 
spent.”” Here he bowed to Isabel, who blushed 
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deeply, for upon that very evening she had 
listened to Thorne’s story of love, and had not 
said “Nay.” ‘“‘What character did you as- 
sume ?”’ turning again to Mabel. 

There was the dreaded sentence at last; but 
remembering that he knew nothing of Isabel's 
Indian costume, but had seen her only at even- 
ing as an English lady of rank, she replied, 
carelessly, ‘‘ A companion character to Isabel,’”’ 
thus evading suspicion. 

“My friend Cliff there was verily bewitched, 
I believe, by the ghost of an Indian maiden. I 
say ‘ghost,’ for no one has been able to trace 
so much as a footstep of the bewitching little 
savage. Twoof them were seen in the daylight. 
One vanished before nightfall, and the other 
at midnight. Repeat the story, Cliff ; it is quite 
romantic.”’ 

“Oh, such meetings and coincidences fre- 
quently occur,” said Mr. Gordon, “and I may 
be foolish for being so easily impressed. In 
all probability I will never see her again, but I 
have a presentiment that we will meet again ; 
at least, the fair spirit gave a promise to that 
effect. Did you see the Indian maidens riding 
their mustangs, Miss Starling ?’’ 

“Yes, sir; 1 saw them near the centre of 
Magnolia Park, and saw, also, an Indian chief 
standing near them at the same time, evidently 
much interested in their equestrian perform- 
ances.”’ 

This was spoken in such an unconcerned 
manner, that her voice betrayed not the most 
remote idea of her knowledge of the chieftain. 

“The swarthy warrior was myself, and I 
confess being deeply interested, not only in 
their skilful horsemanship—for they rode both 
well and gracefully—but acknowledge that I 
was particularly interested in the one with 
waving black hair, for she recognized me as 
Hiawatha, and called me by name. In the 
evening, ere I was aware of her presence, she 
repeated her greeting a second time. A short 
conversation took place between us, but she 
utterly refused to reveal her name. Yet, in 
compliance with my earnest entreaty, she con- 
sented, after some hesitation, to meet me at 
B——— Hall, upon the return of Mardi Gras.’’ 

“Tt may be that she has a talisman similar 
to that Mr. Thorne says I possess, or her fairy 
protector may have endowed her with invisible 
pinions, upon which she spirited herself away. 
Do you really think she will be true to her 
promise?” She spoke lightly, but awaited his 
reply anxiously. 

“TI firmly believe it. I have no reason to 
doubt her truthfulness. ’’ 

“You will find yourself deceived, for she 
will not come.” 

‘Have you, then, so little faith in woman ?’’ 

“Indeed, my faith in her is sadly wanting. 
Very few of our sex will do to trust entirely. 
Do we not all bear the reputation of tattlers, 
jilts, and other names just as odious?” 





“TI admit that this is true, but have not such 
libels lost their sting when we consider the no- 
bility of thousands of women? You are un- 
just, Miss Starling. I think you will allow it 
yourself, if you will only reflect on the many 
instances of woman’s integrity and bravery 
handed down to us by history. And could we 
but look into private life, we would find as 
many more as worthy of commemoration.’’ 
An incredulous smile lingered for a moment in 
her eyes, but she said nothing, and he con- 
tinued, ‘Do you think that the heroines of 
fictitious books are all mere creatures of imagi- 
nation, or are they shadows of veritable human 
beings?” 

“They are mere conceptions of a fertile 
imagination, for such faultless beings could 
never have lived in this sin-darkened world 
and retained their spotless purity. If they 
have lived, their existence must be dated far 
back in the ages dead and gone. No trace of 
them can now be discovered, for folly and 
vanity have obliterated almost all of purity 
and goodness.”’ 

“Then you are a sceptic, or do you indulge 
in sarcasin ?”’ 

“No, sir; I speak truly. I de not believe in 
these blue-eyed angels, or dark-eyed queens, 
that every writer of fiction in this age of pro- 
gress chooses to inflict upon us, at such a rapid 
rate that the book market is surfeited with 
what is termed ‘light literature,’ and the name 
is a suitable one. The hero or heroine of each 
‘last new novel’ is the counterpart of hundreds 
of its predecessors. The title of such a book 
being known, one needs no further acquaint- 
ances with its contents, for the title generally 
is an index to the plot. If the heroine has a 
short, new-fashioned name, such as Elma, 
Stella, Irma, or Hilda, she is sure to be a deli- 
eate sylph, with golden hair and child-like 
ways; or, if she rejoices in a high-sounding 
cognomen, she is a being too cold, too proud, 
to share in the emotions common to us poor 
mortals. Is not this true?’ 

“Yes, Miss Starling; as you say, we have 
an overplus of light literature; still, it finds 
readers. The multitude reads each volume, 
and throws it aside, fully conscious that no- 
thing has been gleaned from its pages worth 
remembering. Yet, when a star of the first 
magnitude blazes forth in this galaxy of con- 
fused nebula, how eagerly, how joyfully it is 
hailed! One good book by a truly gifted au- 
thor has more influence than a whole library 


of second-class trash. Such stars do sometimes 


show their clear, steady light, mor can any 
cloud, however black, obscure its lustre. Its 
influence will be felt and acknowledged by the 
world of letters, and even by the giddy multi- 
tude.” 

Here Thorne interposed. “ Miss Starling, I 
protest that you do not humor Cliff’s love of 
argument. He will bring up every item against 
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you, until he leaves you no hope of escape, 
until, compelled to yield at last, you will suffer 
ignominious defeat. I veto your discussion of 
author’s perfections and imperfections until 
some other time, as Miss Isabel and I prefer 
music just now.” 

‘Excuse me for monopolizing Miss Starling’s 
attention. Prescott is right about my propen- 
sity for argument, tut as 1 should doubtless 
have been vanquished by my antagonist’s su- 
perior weapons, I cheerfully yield the palm to 
her.”’ 

Isabel went to the piano, and after singing 
several solos, all joined in a quartette, as both 
gentlemen had good voices. When they arose 
to say ‘“‘Good-evening,”’ they asked permission 
to escort the young ladies to the opera the fol- 
lowing evening, which, of course, was granted. 

Mr. Gordon never once suspected that the 
fair girl he had just left had ever conversed 
with him before. He did notice that her voice 
was one of rare sweetness and clearness, but 
did not identify it with the one that had so 
thrilled his heart. He thought her a beautiful, 
highly accomplished, and entertaining woman, 
far superior to the generality of fashionable 
butterflies ; consequently many summer even- 
ings found him at Mr. Merriman’s. Often he 
spoke of his Mardi Gras adventure, and as 
often as he expressed his faith in the unknown, 
Mabel laughed a low, scornful laugh, so ex- 
pressive of her scepticism in regard to the In- 
dian girl’s veracity, that he could not help 
feeling uncomfortable, yet he did not cease to 
believe. So continual was the war of words 
waged between them, that Isabel declared that 
each of them considered it a positive duty to 
quarrel on every imaginable subject, but na- 
tures seemingly antagonistic are almost sure 
to join at last, and flow harmoniously in one 
channel, and thus it was destined to prove in 
this case. 

The summer days were drawing to a close, 
and autumn’s footsteps were visible on the 
tinted leaves and ripened fruits. Mabel was 
going home on the morrow, and her cousin was 
to accompany her. Mr. Gordon came in to 
say ‘‘Good-by.’’ Mabel came down to him 
royally magnificent in her statuesque beauty, 
robed in faultless white, wth only a few scar- 
let flowers for ornaments. Her cheeks were 
tinged with a faint roseate hue, and her eyes 
sparkled with an unusual light, which was but 
the reflection of the fire raging in her heart. 
She knew this was the last time she would see 
him, and she felt the separation keenly. Still 
she would not that he knew she cared; that 
her heart throbbed one second faster. She 
fancied that his face was graver than usual 
when he gave her his hand, saying, “‘Good- 
evening, Miss Mabel !’’ 

Never before had he addressed her only as 
“Miss Starling.’”’ The truant blood flew to 
her face, but the hand she extended was covul 


| and soft, nor even tremulous, and her manner 
| was even haughtier than ever. 

“IT owe you many thanks for the pleasant 
| evenings spent in these parlors, Miss Starling’ 
—he did not repeat her Christian name—‘‘and 
you will be missed by your host of friends, but 
by none more sadly than myself.’ 

‘Linwood needs me. I have prolonged my 
visit until I fear that my friends at home will 
think 4 have left them forever. Still, when I 
have returned, I shall not drop the names of 
all whom I have met here into Lethe’s waves, 
but keep them, as if they were embalmed in 
lavender.”’ 

“Which is almost equivalent to burying 
them in oblivion, for, when stowed away so 
carefully, you will consider it a pity to disturb 
them.”’ 

“Then you think me a traitor to the ab- 
sent?’’ 

‘Have you not endeavored with unwearied 
patience to teach me the hard lesson that every 
woman .is a traitor? Now do you complain 
when I am at last convinced ?”’ 

**You acknowledge, then, that you are con- 
vinced?”’ Her voice was touched with sadness. 

‘‘No, Lam not yet a proselyte to your doc- 
trines, though I believe that woman is often, 
very often, traitor to her own heart.’’ 

Did he know that she was false to her own 
heart now, trying to crush every hallowed 
emotion within it? Perhaps so, or he would 
not speak so cruelly; still, she gave no sign of 
suffering. 

“Then you will not believe that Minnehaha 
was but a shadow, now vanished forever, 
though six months of careful search have failed 
to find her or any of her kindred ?”’ 

‘Six months more willend my waiting. She 
will come then,’’ he answered, quietly. 

‘* How incorrigible you are! Yet it may be 
so. I sincerely hope that you may not be de- 
ceived, your future peace of mind seems so 
dependent upon her re-appearance. What if 
she should prove to be’a woman endowed with 
woman’s faults, instead of the angel you have 
clothed in celestial beauty of mind and per- 
son?” 

“Tf she is all that I have dreamed of that is 
pure and lovely, I will have no reason to com- 
plain. But what do you care for my happi- 
ness?’ and he looked full into the dark eyes. 

““Why should I not care for the welfare of 
any friend, Mr. Gordon? I do care for your; 
happiness, and hope that your future may be 
as bright as yon moon just rising o’er the 
river.”’ 

They were sitting within the recess of the 
bay window, and the shadow of the eurtain 
concealed the sadness upon her now pale face. 

“That wish may color my future, Miss 
| Starling. May I come to see you sometimes 
| in your own home?” 

' “Certainly! Father and mother will havea 
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welcome for you for the sake of their friend- 
ship for General Gordon, of whom I have often 
heard them speak.” 

“Though you have not said that you, too, 
would welcome me, I will avail myself of your 
kind permission to come, so you may expect me 
very soon,” and without heeding her embar- 
rassment he asked, lightly, ‘‘Where is Miss 
Merriman this evening? Is she to return with 
you to-morrow?” ® 

“Yes. She and Mr. Thorne have gone toa 
social gathering at Mrs. Edmonds’ this even- 


ing.” 





“Why did you not go, too? You seem so | 


fond of gayety that I am surprised that you 
prefer spending your last evening at home 
alone.’”’ e 

“IT only remained at home because I was 
tired, and had some little preparations to make 
for my journey,” indifferently. 

A sudden gleam.of hope had flashed into his 
eyes, but it died out at her cold reply. He had 
dared to hope that she had stayed at home ex- 
pecting his coming; but, alas for human van- 
ity! she had not thought of him. 

**Am I interfering with your arrangements? 
If so, I will go.”’ 

‘Oh, no! I have finished my preparations, 
and will weary of waiting for Isabel, if you 
leave so soon. Come to the piano, and let me 
sing for you. What accords best with your 
present state of mind?” 

“* Brightest Eyes, Love,’’’ he answered, half- 
dreamily, and looking up, she saw a light in 
his blue eyes she had never seen there before. 

Again the crimson tide flushed her cheek, 
but her voice rang out clear and full :— 

** With thy bright eyes thou’st charmed me, 
Man ne’er was so tortured before ; 
Down, down to despair thou hast. brought me, 
My dearest, what wouldst thou have more?” 

As she repeated the refrain, and lifted her 
hand for a moment to reach a sheet of music, 
he suddenly caught it in his own. She hastily 
snatched it away. The spirit of perversity 
that sometimes rules every human heart would 
not let her wait for the words which she knew 
were trembling on his lips. Her fingers dashed 
off a brilliant polka ere he could speak. She 
had never seemed so brilliant, so fascinating 
as now, and despite her coldness, Cliff Gordon 
could not tell if her image or Minnehaha’s was 
uppermost in his heart. 

“I will wait until I meet the dark-eyed 
maiden again ere I reveal my love to Mabel. I 
may know my own heart better then. Ah, my 
proud lady Mabel, I saw the blush upon your 
cheek to-night. Your heart is not so cold as 
you would have me believe. You will not for- 
get me quite.” Thus he soliloquized as he 
walked homeward. 

Linwood was a princely estate, and Judge 
Starling took pride in having it kept in perfect 
order. Isabel pronounced it a Paradise fit for 


| 


the habitation of Peris, to which declaration 
her cousin Will had gallantly replied :— 

“One has strayed within its flowers, fair 
cousin, wonderfully like yourself; but we live 
in constant fear lest a certain knight of earthly 
ciay wov her away again.” 

The lawn was smooth as velvet, and sweet 
with perfume from rare flowers. Gods and 
goddesses, Niobes, Psyches, Cupids, and dry- 
ads stood about in graceful attitudes, and cool 
fountains sparkled and bubbled at their feet. 
Fearing that her gay cousin would be lonely 
here (as if such a thing were possible), Mabel 
devised tableaux, parties, picnics, and games of 
croquet, thus bringing together the young peo- 


| ple of the neighborhood. The days fairly flew 





by in a whirlwind of merriment. Mr. Thorne 
came out from the city, and also several other 
gentlemen, but Mabel waited Mr. Gordon’s 
coming in vain. At last she gave up all hope. 

“I treated him so coldly that he will never 
come to me agair. Why should I desire a boon 
that once was at my refusal? ’Tis too late to 
grieve for past mistakes ; still, I will see him 
again on MardiGras. Will he recognize me then 
as the angel of his dream, or as the heartless 
woman of the world? Would that I had not 
promised to meet him. I tried so hard to un- 
dermine his faith in Minnehaha. I fear I suc- 
ceeded but too well. If he does not already 
despise me, he will when he discover my de- 
ception. But go I will, let the consequences 
be what they may.”’ 

But she did not go, for Providence had other- 
wise deereed. Mrs. Starling was ill, and Ma- 
bel could not leave her. When the festival 
again came around, Gordon at an early hour 
repaired to the spot where he had first met 
Minnehaha, and waited impatiently the musi- 
eal voice that seemed truly an echo of laughing 
waters. Hour after hour passed, but still the 
maiden came not. Many were the inquiring 
glances bent upon the Indian warrior who had 
appeared in the same dress, at the same spot, 
a year before; but he heeded them not. 

Daylight darkened into twilight. Half- 
hoping, half-despairing, he hastened to B-—— 
Hall to await her coming there. ‘She will 
come,”’ whispered golden-haired Hope, and his 
heart listened all teo willingly to her soothing 
words. The gay throng danced and talked 
until the clock chimed twelve; then, with slow 
step and contracted brow, he returned home. 

“Mabel said she would not come; she told 
me not to trust the dusky maiden. She was 
wiser than I. She is a woman, and can read 
woman’s heart—but I am unjust. Who knows 
what may have detained her? Sickness, per- 
haps, or death. No, I will not doubt you, 
though lost to me forever. Now will I go to 
Mabel, proud Mabel, and tell her. It will be 
pain to listen to her scornful Jaugh when I 
tell her of my still living faith, but she shall 


know it.”’ pers 
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Accordingly the next week the train bore 
him to Linwood. Mabel was in Mrs. Starling’s 
room, when a card was handed her, bearing 
upon its white surface, “A Friend.” Not 
thinking of him, she arose and went into the 
parlor. At sight of the unexpected visitor, 
forgetful of her former haughtiness, she ex- 
tended both hands, while warm words of heart- 
felt welcome fell from her lips. 

**Come into the library ; it is far more com- 
fortable than this cold room,’’ and she led the 
way across the wide hall into a smaller apart- 
ment, filled with every luxury pertaining to 
wealth. 

Long shelves of books showed from whence 
Miss Starling had gathered her knowledge of 
our best authors. Oil paintings upon the wall, 
statuettes mantled with ivy, bouquets of living 
flowers upon brackets, soft velvet cushioned 
chairs, bright carpeting, and a blazing fire, were 
sufficient to render any room both comfortable 
and beautiful. Judge Starling, the only occu- 
pant, was sitting before the fire, reading his 
paper. 

‘Father, this is Mr. Gordon, the son of your 
friend General Gordon.” 

With that dignity of manner which his daugh- 
ter Mabel had largely inherited, the old gentle- 
man gave him a hearty welcome. After some 
conversation, Mabel went for her mother, a 
gentle little woman, who won your heart at 
first sight. In the evening, when the old peo- 
ple had left them alone, Gordon drew his chair 
nearer Mabel, and said, quietly :— 

“Shall I tell you why Icame? I know that 
what I have to say will only awaken your con- 
tempt and derision ; but it must be told. Mardi 
Gras has come and gone, and Minnehaha has 
deceived her confiding Hiawatha. She did not 
come.”’ ; 

He had expected the low, scornful laugh; 
but there was no mirth or ridicule in the face 
turned toward him. 

“Then you have lost faith in her at last. 
Did I not prophesy it would be 80?” 

‘* My faith is still unshaken. Something has 
detained her elsewhere. There was truth in 
her eyes and voice when she said, ‘I will 
come.’ Though our paths through life lie 
widely apart, I know she is a true and noble 
woman,’’ and there was.a touch of reverence 
in his tones. 

“Do you give her up as lost forever? May 
not some lady friend have devised this plan of 
deceiving you? Do you know no one whom 
the unknown resembles ?”” 

“‘No one so much as yourself. Your eyes 
are so strangely like hers, and she was about 
your size. She gave me this star in exchange 
for my ring.’’ Here he held up her own dia- 
mond, and continued, ‘My friend Thorne 
thinks I have quite a mania for pretty white 
hands, for I note every jewelled finger, with a 
hope of finding my own ring, and thus recog- 


| nize the lost unknown. But why do you not 
laugh at my disappointment?” 

“T will laugh if you wish it. I was trying 

| to sympathize with you for once in my life. 

| Besides, I will forbear quarrelling with you 

| while here, lest you find Linwood tiresome and 

disagreeable.’’ 

“Far from it. 
its fair mistress.”’ 

‘Why did you not save your compliment 
until it could have been received by mother in 
person ?”’ 

“For the simple reason that I had reference 
to yourself.’’ 

She laughed, and replied, evasively: ‘‘I will 
show you the beauties of Linwood to-morrow. 
| If you admire the picturesque, we will ride 
over to Fairy Lake. Its limpid, pure waters 
are a fit home for an Undine. Brother Willie 
will go for Ella Maitland, and I will send for 
Mr. Clifton and Floy Durand ; so we will have 
@ social picnic.”’ 

That night Cliff Gordon, when alone, thus 
communed with his heart :-— 

‘What am I to do? Shali I tell Mabel 
Starling that I love her, and give up my lost 
Minnehaha? Oh, thou fairest, sweetest of all 
dreams! why did you fade so quickly? I can- 
not, cannot drive you from my heart. Like a 
meteor vacillating between two spheres, my 
| heart declares allegiance first to you, then to 
| Mabel. Why does she treat me so coldly? 
| She is a glorious type of womanhood, though 
she vails her heart in an impenetrable reserve. 
She did not laugh when I told her of my disap- 
,pointment. There was not even the shadow 
of a smile in her splendid eyes, but a touch of 
sadness new to me. To-morrow, if she will 
give me one ray of hope, I will entrust my fu- 
ture happiness to her keeping. If she still re- 
pels me, I will turn again to my search for the 
| loved and lost, and perhaps kind Heaven will 
interfere and restore her again to my heart.’’ 

True to his word, he watched her closely as 
they rode together to the lake; but, seemingly 
acquainted with his intent, woman like, she 
skilfully baffled every look and word by keep- 
ing up a brilliant conversation. Having ar- 
rived at their destination, she took care to keep 
with the company. 

The day was a lovely one for a winter day 
in a Southern latitude. Nature was awaking 
from her slumbers. The green holly, with its 
scarlet berries, was not alone in its beauty; . 
the maple buds were swelling, and bright spots 
of green violet leaves, grasses, and ferns were 
scattered about in sunny nooks. The sun was 
setting in waves of crimson glory as they 
turned their horses within the broad avenue 
leading to Linwood. 

Cliff Gosdon was blind to all nature’s charms 
now. He saw nothing but the fair girl at his 
side; heard nothing but the clear voice which 
spoke to him so carelessly. That she cared 
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nothing for him, he was now thoroughly con- 
vinced. He would go back to the city the next 
morning without telling her of his love, for his 
pride forbade him to sue for that which was 
not given willingly. 

After tea he waited alone for her in the li- 
brary. Presently her light step sounded in the 
hall, and she entered. Wheeling a sofa before 
the fire for her, he seated himself near her. 
For a little while neither of them spoke. He 
abruptly broke the silence. 

‘Miss Starling, you ought to be very happy. 
Few of us poor morials enjoy such an enviable 
lot as you enjoy. No wonder your life is so 
pure, so stainless, surrounded as you are by 
all that is caleulated to make one feel that 
earth has some pleasant paths. Tell me truly, 
can a regret or fear enter such an elysium? 
When I return to the dusty city, redolent with 
its guilt and crime, I shall keep the memory of 
this visit as a fresh, cool fountain, deep in my 
heart. But I fear my duties there will be bur- 
densome, since I have learned how much more 
wroductive of true enjoyment is country life. 
True, I have lived in the country, but having 
no sisters, no brothers, my life was a lonely 
one. The follies and gayeties of fashionable 
life are wearisome and insipid. What is it 
fills your home with that air of peace and 
cheerfulness I have never found elsewhere?” 

When she replied her voice was low and 
serious, while the dark eyes were downcast. 
‘‘Evil spirits are not even denied admittance 
here, for they follow my footsteps. Perfect 
peace cannot reign where deception dwells, 
and Ihave deceived you. Look! Do you know 
this?’’ and she held out her left hand, upon the 
third finger of which a diamond sparkled and 
flashed. 

‘*Miss Starling—Mabel—where did you get 
this ring?’’ eried he, catching the extended 
hand and looking eagerly into her eyes; but 
the lids drooped and hid their language. ‘ Ah, 
I know!” he whispered, softly, ‘‘I have found 
my Minnehaha, my Laughing Water, my Ma- 
bel. No wonder those eyes were so strangely 
alike. Minnehaha, shall Hiawatha claim his 
darling?” 

The crimson tide swept over cheek and brow, 
but the curved lips were silent ; the shy, beau- 
tiful eyes met his for a moment, and he read 
their story. The little hand was not withdrawn. 

‘‘Oh, my darling, this is a fulness of joy I 
never dared to dream of being poured into my 
cup. This evening I rode home with you, re- 
solved to tell you nothing of my love, for you 
gave me no hope. I would have gone away 
from you forever: I could not look upon your 
face again, knowing that you cared nothing for 
me. Long, long has my heart wavered between 
my Mabel and the Indian maiden. Who hascon- 
quered? Both, both are mine now and forever. 
You knew me all the time ; why did you deeeive 
me? Why treat me so coldly through the 





whole summer, when you were conscious that 
I would, ob, so gladly! recognize you as my 
lost love? Tell me, why was this, Mabel ?’’ 

The answer was low and painfully embar- 
rassed. “‘Mr. Gordon, I did know that you 
were Hiawatha, but I wished to test your faith 
in Minnehaha. I tried in every way to con- 
vince you that you would never see her again, 
but you would not listen. Then, too, I dread- 
ed your opinion of a woman who would dare 
to address a stranger in public.” 

“The circumstances permitted that. I never 
once thought of her only as a vision of purity 
and loveliness. You told me that I would seek 
for the arrow-maker’s lodge and find no Minne- 
haha. Ah, little one, how can I ever forgive 
you for keeping me in suspense so many weary 
days?” 

That his forgiveness was granted, however, 
may be judged from the fact that he asked 
Judge Starling for her hand, which he gare 
with his blessing ; and that Miss Starling was 
also willing, may be inferred from the follow- 
ing note to Mrs. Isabel Thorne :— 

DeaR ISABEL: Minnehaha has decided to 
leave her father’s wigwam to share the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of Hiawatha. Come on 
the first of June to say farewell to your friend 

MABEL STARLING. 


<> 





WEARY. 
. BY GRACE MILLWOOD. 








Ou, dull life! I have grown weary, 

For the way is dark and dreary, 
And my sky is overcast; 

All my life I have been dréaming, 

And no ray around me gleaming 
Lightens up the shadowy past. 


Hopes and joys alike have vanished, 
Brightest prospects have been banished, 

By the sternest view of life; 

And the way, so dark and lonely, 
Iam thinking ever—only, 

Shall I sink beneath the strife. 
Will the sky so dark ne’er brighten? 
Will this heavy weight ne’er lighten? 

Shall such trouble ever cease? 
Shall my heart within me burning, 
With its longings and its yearnings, 

Only in the grave find peace? 

Ah! vain dreaming, vain ambition, 
Vanished now the heart’s fruition, 

Still the burden I must bear; 

But I'll welcome grief and sorrow, 
If but on some glad to-morrow, 
Crown of glory I may wear. 


SO 


PERSEVERANCE.—If you wish to do good, do 
good ; if you wish to assist people, assist peo- 
ple. The only way to learn to do a thing is to 
do it ; and that implies, before you learn to do 
right you will learn to do wrong—you will make 
blunders, you will have failures ; but persevere, 
and in the end you will learn your lessons, and 
many other lessons by the way. 
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RENA’S CHOICE. 


BY IVY VANE. 








THE locomotive’s shrill whistle broke the 


stillness of the morning air, as it fell upon the | 


listening ears of the loungers around Pierpoint 
Station ; each one was up and ready for the old 
steam-horse, as he came puffing and blowing 
up to the platform, and paused to take on pas- 
sengers and put off all who wished to stop at 
the rural little place. Mr. Holbrook and fam- 
ily stepped from the train, and found them- 
selves, after a few hours’ ride, at their new 
home. A few business houses, a country tav- 
ern, and some half dozen dwellings, and that 
was Pierpoint, Rena Holbrook’s future home. 
Fresh from the city, and city bred, the prospect 
was a gloomy one, and the gay, dashing girl's 
spirits drooped their pinions, and great tears 
like raindrops welled up in her big, gray eyes, 
and began to trickle down her cheeks as they 
entered the little parlor of the hotel, and she 
tuok in at a glance the low ceiling, the odd- 
lvoking folding-doors, the plain furniture, the 
faded carpet, and last but not least, the stern, 
masculine-looking hostess who met them and 
bade them enter and have seats. Rena sat 
down upon an old-fashioned long sofa, and, 
burying her face in her hands, gave up to bit- 
ter tears. , 

‘““Why, daughter,” said her father, “ what 
can be the matter? Oh, cheer up, cheer up, 
and perhaps you may yet like the country after 
all.”’ 

“Oh, it does look so lonely here!” sobbed 
Rena. 

“Lonely, indeed!’’ said the matter-of-fact 
landlady ; ‘‘it’s a splendid place, and I’ll ven- 
ture to say you'll not be here a year till you 
are married to some one of our farmer’s sons, 
and so well pleased raising your chickens and 
ducks and turkeys, and tending your garden, 
you never wiil care to live in the city again.” 

lt was a prophecy, but Rena’s soul recoiled 
from the picture, and Fancy with her busy fin- 
gers painted a home in the city, bedecked with 
all that is lovely in nature and art, with the 
stylish, polished, and educuted Eugene Court- 
ney for her liege lord and master. No country 
‘*elodhopper,’’ with his robust form and awk- 
ward ways, could gain the citadel of her heart. 
Rena Holbrook had always been thrown into 
gay society, and was a little spoilt; but, not- 
withstanding, an impulsive, warm-hearted girl, 
possessed of a fine and noble nature. She was 
fond of gay company, but there were many 
times when she would steal away, and alone 
with nature and nature’s God, muse for hours 
at a time upon the weaknesses and frivolities 
of the human family. She had a world of feel- 
ing buried within her little heart, although to 
the casual observer she was simply a “ butter- 
fly of fashion.’”” Many times had she said, “I 


have met my affinity; 1 have met the man who 
alone of all others has the power te sweep the 
silver chords of my soul, causing them to vi- 
brate with ten thousand inexplicable emotions ; 
but as many times would she svon realize that 
it had only been a delusion, a scintillating spark 
evanescent in its existence. So at the time of 
our story her heart was unfettered, and the 
hostess of Pierpoint hotel had made a prophecy 
which soon, very soon was to be verified. 

Rena Holbrook was destined to spend the re- 
mainder of her days in the country, with the 
arbiter of her fate simply a farmer’s soni. 
Rena’s grief was transitory. She was natu- 
rally buoyant in spirits, cheerful and contented 
under all circumstances, so now she wiped her 
tears away, and resolved to ‘‘make the best of 
a bad bargain,’’ and conform to circumstances 
with as good a grace as possible. Her father 
had removed to the country for his health, 
which was very feeble, and which he hoped 
would be restored by the pure country air. 
Rena thought of their object in leaving the 
city, and determined that, although she should 
nearly die of ennui, she would not murmur at 
her lonely fate. 

“Well,” said she, ‘Iam anxious to see our 
house, and as itis but a short distance, 1 think 
I will step in and look at it.””. Mrs. Holbrook 
and the three little girls were also ‘anxious to 
see their new home, and they all set out to 
view the premises. 

The main entrance to the “ Holbrook Man- 
sion,’ as our heroine laughingly called it, was 
from the platform. A vestibule and wide hall 
with a stairway running straight up, large 
square parlor, long, narrow dining-room, side 
hall with back stairway, kitchen, and pantry 
completed the first floor. The second floor 
contained four chambers, hall, and dressing- 
room. The ceilings were low, the walls papered 
with cheap but neat-looking paper, and the 
rooms were well ventilated and lighted with 
good, large windows. Rena had been living 
in a stylish, modern built house in town, and 
this “looked rather dingy,’’ she said, ‘but 
really better than she had anticipated.” 

Whien the freight train came in at noon, and 
their goods were put off, Mrs. H. proposed 
that all hands should go to work and have 
things straightened out a little, and have din- 
ner at home. Mr. H. hired a negro man to 
assist, and Rena, never afraid of work, changed 
her travelling dress for a plain calico, rolled up 
her sleeves, and was here, there, and every- 
where ; unpacking and storing away, arrang- 
ing furniture, and making everything as nice 
and comfortable looking as could be imagined. 
The cooking stove was set up, and good Mo- 
ther H. soon had a nice hot dinner smoking 
upon the table, and everything went ‘‘as merry 
as a marriage bell.’’ 

“T'li declare! this is fun,” said Rena, “and I 
do believe I shall like it after all. Do come 
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into my parlor, mamma, and see what a cosey 
Kittle place it is. Dear me! how I will sit back 
in here and chat with the country beaux.” 
A new three-ply earpet—crimson background, 
with white and yellow roses sprinkled over it, 
mahogany furniture, with a rosewood piano, 
oi! paintings, lace curtains, large French mir- 
ror, and many little ornaments made by Rena’s 
own ingenuity, did indeed lend to the old-fash- 
ioned room an air not only of ease and comfort, 
but refinement and taste. 

The Holbrooks soon became domesticated, 
and Rena settled down to a country life full of 
rural enjoyments. Oh, those happy, happy 
mid-summer days! how deeply rooted in me- 
mory’s soil, and fondly dreamed of in after 
years. 

There were many young folks in the vicinity 
of Pierpoint, and although there were some 
among them unlearned and illiterate, the ma- 
jority were an enlightened and refined people. 
Among the many faces that thronged the depot 
and platform about the time trains were due, 
was one that Renaalways found herself watch- 
ing for—she could not tell why, for it was a 
plain, honest-looking face, that one would 
scarce expect a girl of Rena’s fancies to ad- 
mire. Although she had formed the acquaint- 
ance of almost all the young people in the 
neighborhood, the owner of that face held him- 
self aloof, and seemed to have no desire to form 
her acquaintance. She saw him daily, and was 
told that he was the son of a well-to-do farmer ; 
that his name was John Stephens, and that he 
was the best-natured fellow in the world ; that 
he was so frank and open in disposition that 
he was called “honest John.”’ 

Rena’s first debut in society was one she 
never forgot. A mile distant from the station 
there was a considerable little village, and the 
‘** Tronsides’’ were holding a series of meetings. 
A distant relative to Mrs. H., who lived in 
the vicinity, came over in his buggy one Sab- 
bath morning and persuaded Rena to ga with 
him to the association. She made a tasty toi- 
let, and full of animation, and anticipating a 
nice time, she stepped into the buggy, and very 
soon they arrived at the church. A very young 
and self-conceited gent with whom she had 
formed a slight acquaintance spied her and 
eame forward and assisted her in alighting. 
Said he, “Miss Rena, the church is full to 
overtiowing ; it will be impossible to get inside, 
allow me to find youaseatin the shade of some 
nice old tree.’”” Her cousin had left her to hitch 
his horse, she felt that it would be an insult to 
refuse the kind offer, and yet she was really 
ashamed to be seen with such a specimen of the 
**eenus homo.”’ His attire was simply ridieu- 
lous, and Rena could searce repress a smile at 
sight of the odd-looking creature. He wore a 
plaid velvet waistcoat with all the colors of the 
rainbow in it, although the day was extremely 
warm—even sultry; a flaming red necktie, a 





seedy brown coat, pants a trifle too short, and 
leather shoes. 

Seeing no one else she knew she accepted his 
offer, and he led her to a buggy. He took a 
seat by lier side, and remarked, ‘‘I am going 
to talk to you all day. John Stephens told me 
if you were here to-day, and I had an oppor- 
tunity, I must introduce him, but I do not in- 
tend to give up my seat to any one.’”’ And he 
did not. The whole morning passed and Rena 
had never stirred from that buggy. She grew 
tired and restless, but her persecutor talked on, 
and though she longed to get away, he held 
on, and the morning service passed. Her cou- 
sin came and took her home with the remem- 
brance of that tedious and unprofitable hour 
stamped indelibly upon memory’s table. Once 
during the day she had seen John Stephens’s 
sunny smile, and hoped she would have the 
pleasure of an introduction, but her hopes were 
vain. He passed close, but her whilom friend 
took no notice of his presence, and he did not 
stop. 

That night Rena’s dreams were of a hetero- 
geneous nature. Plaid waistcoats, red neck- 
ties, and ‘‘honest John’s” good-natured face 
were all mixed together, and when early morn, 
with her pure breath, aroused her from her 
slumbers, she sprang from her couch, and 
peeping down to see who it was walking up 
and down the platform at so early an hour, 
eaught a glimpse of the stout figure of ‘* honest 
John’ himself, as the good people had nick- 
named him. Why did that little heart leap so 
wildly, and beat against its prison bars, when 
she saw that it was only a plain ‘‘country 
clodhopper,’’ clothed in a suit of coarse jeans 
that had seen its best days? She did not know. 
She could not analyze her feeling. It was 
destiny weaving its tangled web. Time wore 
on, and he came at last. He had but few lite- 
rary attainments, but intuitively Rena felt 
that he had an affection as deep as death, and 
as high as immortality; and she gave him the 
richest treasures of her soul. Reader, it was 
her fate, and she had not power to resist it. 

Several times she went back to visit her city 
friends; but Eugene Courtney, and all she 
once so fondly loved, had no influence over her 
now. Her heart was away in the quiet coun- 
try, among the true friends she had so soon 
made, with the beauties of the grand old woods 
about Pierpoint, and with ‘“‘honest John’’ Ste- 
phens, who alone held the mystic wand’ over 
her heart, to call up those inexplicable emo- 
tions we all feél at some period in life, and in 
whose etherealism a world of happiness slum- 
bers. Almost every evening found him by her 
side, and soon his presence was essential to her 
very existence. 

The autumn came with its hazy days, and 
skies so beautifully blue. The old woods looked 
like some regal queen, clothed in robes of a 
golden hue. Rena, ever an ardent worshipper 
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of the beautiful and sublime, was in ecstasies. 
Her admirer owned a beautiful white horse, 
full of life, and a most excellent riding horse. 
Rena was a good equestrian, and nothing gave 
her more delight than to mount “Snowflake,” 
as he was called, and gallop through the coun- 
try, those lovely autumn days, with John Ste- 
phens by her side. 

A friend from town came to visit her, and 
soon found how matters stood, and said to 
Rena one day :— 

“I am surprised that a girl of your capaci- 
ties ; one who has ever had such romantic no- 
tions in regard to soul affinity, to say nothing 
of outside appearances, should so far forget 
herself as to become enamored of a plain, un- 
educated, clumsy-looking fellow like John Ste- 
.phens. I can’t understand it, and believe you 
are only trifling with him, after all.” 

Rena was hurt, and replied : ‘‘1l-care not how 
clumsy he may look to others; I care not for 
the gildings of an education. te has plenty 
of good, hard sense; he is pure in heart; and 
I love him with all the depth of my nature, and 
intend to be his wife.’’ 

‘“‘What achange! Who would have thought 
it? Well, 1’ll never believe it until I see it.’’ 

But Rena was capricious, and led poor, lov- 
ing John through hope’s bright pathway, and 
into the black abyss of despair, until his heart 
was sore, and he felt that she was only trifling 
with his affections, to while away the lonely 


hours, and he said to himself, ‘‘What a fool 
am I, to allow this thing to go on longer! 
Though it break my heart, I will go away, and 
try to forget that I ever saw her lovely face.”’ 

Acting upon the suggestion, he packed up 
and was gone without a moment's warning to 


anyone. He, however, left a note in the post- 
office for Rena. It ran thus :— 

My Dak ine: I am convinced that you do 
not love me, and for that reason I leave m 
old Kentucky home, never to return. Good. 
by! May God bless you! Yours, J.8 

Had a thunderbolt burst over Rena’s head, 
she'would not have been more surprised than 
she was when she read the note. Oh! what 
could she do? ‘Give him up,” pride whis- 
pered; but her heart echoed, ‘‘ Never! no, 
never !”” 

“T think,” she said to herself, “I can find 
him. I have so often heard him speak of his 
relatives in Iowa, and I believe he has gone 
there.’’ 

She wrote a long, warm letter, and mailed it 
ataventure. In two weeks time he came back, 
and soon there was a wedding at Pierpoint, and 
Rena Holbrook became Mrs. John Stephens. 

Dark days came when adversity hung her 
sable mantle over the happy couple. Yet so 
kind, so true, so loving was the farmer’s son 
to his city-bred wife, she never regretted the 
choice she made when she listened to that in- 
ner voiee that urged her to give up the vanities 
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of a hollow world, and entwine the tendrils of 
her tender heart around the sturdy oak, strong 
to shield her from all harm. The young mar- 
ried couple had but a few thousand dollars to 
start upon, and a misstep, and that was gone. 
Then came the cloud that obscured their path- 
way for a time. 

‘*Rena, my darling,’’ said the sad husband, 
“tell me what todo. I care not for myself, 
but I can’t see you suffer. I was raised a 
farmer, but I’ve no money with which to duy 
a farm, no trade, no education.”’ 

. *Let’s go back to the city,”’ said the hopeful 
wife, ‘‘and there you can surely find something 
to do.”’ 

They went, but it was a mistake; and after 
using up the remnant of their money, returned 
to Pierpoint. Old Mr. 8. offered them a home 
until the way was clear. Rena’s parents did 
the same, and they concluded to accept the of- 
fer for a short time at least. John concluded 
that the best plan would be to apprentice him- 
self toa good blacksmith, acquire a trade, set 
up for himself, and once again eat the bread 
of independence. He found a smith glad to 
take him, and beside the trade, he gave him 
ten dollars per month. Rena proposed that 
they should rent a cheap house, and to go 
themselves. 

‘What! upon ten dollars per month?” said 
her husband. ‘‘We would starve to death, 
dear.” 

But Rena said they could manage to do, 
some wity, 80 they rented a plain log house of 
only two rough looking rooms, and went to 
housekeeping. Often times they hardly had 
the common necessaries of life to sustain them, 
and it was work, work, work, for Rena had no 
help, and John was faithful to his trade. But 
the white dove of peace hovered over them, 
and they felt that the Good Shepherd would 
lead them through the troubled waters into the 
bright stream of prosperity, and they were 
happy, thrice happy, and contented. 

After having worked at the trade eighteen 
months, “honest John’ was pronounced a 
good mechanic. His friends lent a helping 
hand,-and finding a good stand for a shop 
some six or seven miles below P. , among 
the hills of his native county, he bought a set 
of tools, rented the only vacant house in the 
neighborhood, and removed his family thither, 
now consisting of Rena and two bright, beau- 
tiful boys. 

“Come, Rena,’’ said John, “you know the 
fortune-teller predicted that you were to live 
in the most solitary country ; so jump into the 
wagon and let ’s be off, for it looks cloudy, and 
I fear we will yet get sprinkled before we get 
home.”’ 

Jolt, jolt, jolt; rain, rain, rain. Would they 
never get there? But all things earthly must 
have an end, so they reached their home at last. 

**Rena,’’ said the anxious husband, “1 just 
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could not describe this miserable house to you. 
Why, it is even worse than the one we have 
been living in, and that was bad enough: I 


could get no other, or you should never, never | 


have lived in such an one as this.’’ 

But Rena Holbrook, with her high-flown 
ideas of dainty homes, was Rena Stephens 
now; wife of a poor, but honest blacksmith ; 
the mother of two bright, bouncing boys, and 
with God’s help she meant to do her duty ; so 
she replied :— 

“It is romantic looking, at any rate, and I 
like it.” . 

‘* But it is simply a log cabin.” 

“Yes, but I can sit in my cabin door and 
sing, ‘Hard times come again no more.’ This 
is a nice place, with such large old forest trees 
bending over the low roof; flowers in wild 
profusion scattered about; hills holding up 
their lofty heads in the back-ground ; a beauti- 
ful stream of water in front ; and the dear little 
shop near enough for the merry ring of the 
anvil to keep me company the happy day 
long.’’ 

Happy, hopeful Rena! Your choice was 
made aright. The sycophants who smiled 


upon you in your fair city home would never 
have loved you, petted you, and made that 
sunny temper brighter day by day, by kind 
treatment and gentle words, as plain, home- 
spun John Stephens had ever done. 


Many years they lived contentedly in their 
humble home, away from the gay world, with 
its hollow-hearted votaries, but at last patient 
waiting had its reward. The blaeksmith had 
been faithful and industrious, and a legacy 
from a deceased relative filled his coffers, and 
with his yet young and lovely wife, and family, 
left his retired home, and settled in a good and 
intelligent neighborhood, where we trust Rena 
and honest John ever proved bright and shining 
ornaments to society, examples of piety and 
Christian grace, and criterions for all. 
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LIFE’S LONELINESS. 


BY ALICE WAYNE. 


In time of deep sorrow or trouble the whole 
world seems far off. The dearest friends may 
be with us, we may even feel a rest in their 
nearness, yet they give nocomfort. Our hearts 
seem shut to all outer influences by the inward 
power of grief. Deep happiness, too, is lonely, 
we do not even ask for sympathy in it, we 
rather hold it close, fearing to impart our de- 
light to those who love us best, lest it flee away, 
or perish in the spoken word. So we are alone 
always, save in the trivial things of life. 

Alone! To how many a heart has that dread 
made thoughts of the future terrible ; on how 
many has it come darkening down when one’ 
dear one after another has been taken! How 





many have uttered the heart-cry alone: my 
Father, in Thy mercy save me from this! 
Perhaps the storm-cloud parts, the light shines 
through, and with loving friends around us we 
think of those hours of anguish, as of some 
past and gone but frightful dream, save where- 
in some time of deeper thought again returns 
that unutterable dread. 

My Father, if in life’s darkest and life's 
brightest hours we must tread a lonely path- 
way, and at the finality go forth alone into the 
unknown land—yet not alone, for Thou wilt 
be with us—help us fearlessly to journey on- 
ward through life supported by thine Al- 
mighty arm. With hearts fixed on Thee, and 
heaven seen by faith at the end. Always 
lonely, for ‘‘strangers {nto life we come,” but 
never alone. 
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HEREAFTER. 


BY MRS. M. E. SCHELL. 


WHEN death the veil has lifted— 
The veil that hangs between 
The things of earth and heaven, 

The seen and the unseen ; 


When we drop this carnal nature, 
And, free from earth’s control, 
Behold the light of Heaven, 
With the unfettered soul ; 


When we see the hand that led us 
Through thorny paths and steep, 

Through scorching fiery trials, 
And waters cold and deep; 


We'll know the cup so bitter, 
The rod so hard to kiss, 

A Father’s hand had portioned 
With everlasting bliss. 


We may not now believe it, 
While here it is denied 

To understand the flery heat - 
By which we’re purified. 


But when we get to heaven, 
The darkness will be light, ; 
And what seemed wrong to mortal sense, 
We'll know was always right. : 





THE Hasit or SNEERING.—When we over- 
value ourselves, we undervalue our neighbors. 
Self-conceit is, therefore, the source of that 
pharisaical weakness called contempt. The 
man who prides himself on his descent, sneers 
at the man who relies upon himself and cares 
not who was his great-grandfather. The self- 
sufficient purist says to the scapegrace, ‘‘Go 
to, wretch—1 am holier than thou!” and the 
millionaire, who regards money not as a means 
but as an end, looks with scorn upon the plod- 
der who is content with a moderate competence. 
There are few things in this world so utterly 
contemptible as contempt. It is the vice of 
vanity, and is a sensation unknown to true 
greatness. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


STRAW FRAMES. 

THE materials for making straw frames are 
card-board, colored paper, sewing silk, dark 
blue and straw-colored purse silks, and dark 
blue China ribbon, with wheaten straw, or reed 
as it is called in the country, both whole and 
split. From the sheaf select such reeds as are 
of good color and unbroken, and cut them into 
the required length. For the patterns in split 





The foundations for the frames are all made 
in the same way. A frame of the required 
shape and size is cut out in card-board, and 
covered with colored paper, which must be wide 
enough to turn back over the edges. Gum tra- 
gacanth, made as thick as ordinary starch, is 
the best paste for the straw frame. The front 
is ornamented with the straw, strips of the 
same colored paper are gummed to the back to 


Fig. 1. 





straw the reed may be slit with a knife, but the 
straw plait makers use a little bone instrument 
for the purpose. The special care requisite in 
handling the reed is not to bruise or crack it, 
as, though strong, it is brittle. 








hide the stitches. The back for the photograph 
is next cut out, rather larger than the opening, 
and covered with colored paper. Either a sup- 
port with a ribbon hinge may be added to it, or 
a ring sewn on to hang it up by ; it is then laid 
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on the frame, colored side outwards, and se- 
cured to it by strips of colored paper pasted 
around three sides, the upper being left open 
tu slip the photograph into. This may be cov- 
ered with thin glass or tale. 

Fig. 1. This frame is the easist tomake.. The 
foundation must be cut rather narrower than 
the three reeds. Take three reeds for the top 
of the frame and three for the bottom, of ex- 
actly equal length, and with sharp scissors cut 
away two-thirds of their circumference for the 
width of the crossing. With a needle and 
straw-colored silk secure them to the frame, 
notched side uppermost, taking the stitches 
through their lower side, and passing the silk 
at the back of the frame; turn it, and with the 
back uppermost make about four more stitches 
in the same way as the top, and proceed as be- 
fore for the bottom. Now take the six reeds 
for the sides, notch them, and lay them on the 
frame notched side down wards, so that the ends 
and sides fit into eaeh other exactly. Makea 
few diagonal stitches at the crossings, and when 
they are all secured add the crossing of blue 


Fig. 1. 





China ribbon, which must be double each way. 
Add the back and support as directed. If the 
ends become split they thay be cut off at the 
crossing, and bits of reed the required length 
slipped in. 

Fig. 2is made of split reeds, which should be 
cut longer than required, and the ends -after- 
wards clipped off. The place of each crossing 
should be measured with compasses, and 
marked with a pencil. Begin with the dia- 
mond ; take three split straws, and fasten down 
each end with a needle and blue silk in this as 
in the next frame, making all the holes first 
from above, and taking the stitches so that they 
will be covered with the ribbon afterwards. 
Take the next three, and slip them under, or 
lay them over, as shown in the design, and 








fasten them as before, and so on until the dia- 
mond is complete. Now form the inner square, 


| and then the outer, and last of all add the sin- 


gie straws for the middle crossing. Cover the 
crossings with China ribbon to match ground, 
gild oval in centre with gold-leaf, adding the 
back and a ring, this frame being more suited 
for hanging up than for the table. 

Fig. 3. Make the cabinet-sized frame as fol- 
lows: Cover the frame with dark-green paper, 
split the reeds into the required width, and 
cut them to the length required for the stars. 
Make the diamond first, securing each end with 
straw-colored silk. Next fasten on the perpen- 
dicular straws, and lastly take a split one for 
the central line. Work the centre stars and 
divisions with scarlet. purse silk, for the edges 
take small whole reeds, notching them at the 
crossing, and securing them as directed for Fig. 
1, crossing each at the intersections with straw- 
colored silk, and covering this afterwards with 
the scarlet, the last thing to do being to work 
the corner stars with the purse silk. Great 
care is requisite in this frame to make the holes 


Fig. 2. 
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from the right side, and the strips of paper for 
the back must be laid on colored side down- 
wards, or the white will show through the 
holes. Add a back and support to the frame. 
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WASTE PAPER BASKET. 

Tuts basket is intended for the drawing-room 
or boudoir, and formsa very useful and elegant 
addition toaroom. The framework is of black 
cane highly polished, with gold tips to each 
part of the frame; this framework can bemade 
any design. The sides are formed of gold or 
silver canvas; this canvas is very coarse perfo- 
rated card-board ; it is worked according to the 
detail Fig. 2in rows of double cross-stitch, with 
a row of back-stitch or chain stitch between; 
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the stars are in alternate rows of red, green, 
and blue, with very dark chocolate or black 
between ; the sides must be lined through with 
silk. The sides are then bound around with 
black velvet, which is sewn together at each 
corner, and a bow of colored silk fastens it to 
the framework. The bottom of the basket is 
plain card-board, covered with silk to match 
the other parts of the basket. 
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CIGAR BASKET. 


THE materials are gray thread, split cane 
(the same that is used for seating chairs), six 
and a half dozen of wooden buttons, three 
dozen of beads, green wire, chenille, thick bon- 
net-wire, copal varnish, ete. 

This basket, which is six and a half inches 
high, might be made of leather, or Java'canvas, 
with a pattern worked with chenille or silk. 
Our model may be entirely made by a. lady. 
The two feet, which are three inches high, are 
made of wire from six to seven inches long (with 


ry 
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cotton twisted around it) in three parts. The 
basket consists of a straight piece fourand a half 
inches broad and eight inches long, bent half 
round ; for this the middle wire is bent outwards 
to form an eye an inch and three-quarters in 
length, and the two others are bent at the ends 
in a serpentine form sidewise; commencing 
from the eyes, these three wire parts are united 
by twisting cotton around them. The bar 








thus formed réaches to the top end of the bas- 
ket, and to it are joined the six eyes falling 
over the foot, the two upper double bows, and 
the ends of the eight inches long cane handle. 
The cane bars for the handle must have holes 
bored in them, and fastened across. The frame 
and basket are sewn together with a needle 
and thread. A bow of cane four inches-long, 
with covered wire placed over it, inclosed in 
the middle by a little loop ornamentation, and 
fastened with each of the loop eyes to the foot 
part standing sidewise. For the gray thread 
basket part, crochet perpendicularly upon 
fifty-two stitches, twenty-six rows of treble, 
separated by three chain, in which the trebles 
must meet trebles ; then a wireis placed around 
the crochet, and fastened with a row of double, 
and so placed that the ends projecting a little 
are crossed at the corners. Cane bare are then 
drawn through the foundation in the form of 
squares, and holes are bored in the projecting 
ends, which are fastened with a few stitches. 
The ends are ornamented with wooden beads 
(see design). Our model is ornamented with 
wooden rosette buttons fastened on with glue. 
The basket is then painted over with copal 
varnish ; the handle and place where the feet 
are put on are ornamented with green chenille. 


>> 


POCKET-CASE FOR HOLDING COMB, 
TWEEZERS, AND TOOTHPICK. 


For the outside case, cut two pieces of card- 





board, five inches long and three and a half 
inches broad ; cover with ticking, embroidered 
with scarlet and green purse silk. 

For the inside, the card-board must be cut 
four and a half inches long and three inches 
broad, covered with scarlet silk, with a ribbon 
strap across to hold the comb, tweezers, and 
toothpick. The inside and outside are bound 
with a silk braid. 
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BUTTON-CASE. 
Fig. 1 represents the case closed; Fig. 2 
represents it open. 
Fig. 1, 


The materials are curled canvas, colored 
silk, narrow ribbon, and card-board. 
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The canvas must measure four inches in 
breadth, and eight inches in length, and re- 





quires to be a little rounded at the top (see 
Fig. 1). Our model has violet Berlin wool, 
and separate black beads drawn through. 
Card-board is placed beneath, and the case is 
lined with silk to match the ribbon; it is also 
turned over on the outside to appear like a 
narrow binding, and fastened down with three 
steel beads. ‘The lining, according to Fig. 2, is 
ornamented all around with loose stitches of 
white silk and little black cross stitches. Two 
small ribbon straps are placed to fasten in the 
paper of buttons.- A ribbon is required for 
closing the silk bag, which is two and a quarter 
inches high ; this ribbon is two inches long and 
about a quarter of an inch broad, fastened by a 
ribbon strap on the rounded side. The bag is 
for loose buttons. 


_—___ —- a —___—__ 


INSERTIONS OF TAPE WORK. 

Our two designs are intended for insertions 
for children’s linen, dresses, etc., and are ex- 
cessively durable and strong for the purpose. 
You require tape the width of the figures in the 
engraving ; cut each piece double the length of 
each figure in the design, fold them, and sew 

Fig. 1. 
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them together with a needle and thread, join- 
ing them to each other as you proceed. The 
edge is made of fine braid, to which the tape is 
sewn, or it may be crocheted in chain stitch. 
The bars are worked with a needle and strong 
cotton, in the same manner as the lace bars. 
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BONNET-BOX. 
(See Engravings, Page 176, 177.) 

A sTRonG wood box, made in the circular 
form, is the foundation. The lower part is 
covered by a plaited valance, made of chintz 
or glazed calico of some bright color, covered 
with plaited muslin. 

Fig. 2 shows a part of the border falling 
around the upper part. The topis ornamented 
with the same pattern, White or colored braid, 
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Fig. 1.—Bonnet-box. 
muslin and colored silk or cambric, may be 
used for the top. When the button-hole work 
is finished, the muslin is cut away according to 


design. 
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CASE FOR TABLETS. 
A CARD-BOARD foundation is required rather 


Fig. 1. (Housewife. See opposite page.) Fic. § 
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Case for Tablets. 


larger than the tablets. This is covered with 
velvet, ornamented with 4 small pattern in 
embroidery or braid, and bound around with 
braid. A smal piece of veivet is separately 
stitched on one side to hold the pencil. An 
oval in the middie of one side is cut and but- 
ton-holed around, and a photograph or em- 
broidered medallion may be inserted. 
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HOUSEWIFE. 
(See Engravings, Page 1%.) 

THE engraving illustrates a very useful and 
compact model of a housewife. The material 
used for the case is red and white striped tick- 
ing. The white stripes are worked with green 
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oy 2.—Bounet-box. 


feather stitch, blaek backstitching, and blue 
herringbone, as illustrated in the detail, the 
ticking is cut fourteen inches long and five and 
a quarter inches wide ; it is lined with red silk ; 
the sides are bound with ribbon or braid. The 
engravings represent the housewife open, show- 
ing the pockets, and Fig. 2 closed and finished, 
Fig. 3 the detail for the embroidery. 





Pictures should be dusted lightly with cot- 


ton wool, or witha feather brush. 
VOL. LXXXVIII.—12 











EMBROIDERED JEWEL CASE. 
(See Colored Engraving in Front of Book.) 
Tuts case is lined with rich crimson corded 
silk. The feet and margin are covered with 
crimson Russian leather, and ornamented with 
bronze work. The foundation of the medal- 
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lion, which is framed in bronze, is of gray 
corded silk, embroidered with flowers of dou- 
bled crape, in the natural colors. These flow- 
ers are fastened down with the veins of chenille 
in point russe. The tendrils are also worked 
in point russe, and the case is lined with gray 
taffetas. 
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A MEAT, clean, fresh-aired, sweet, and well- 
arranged house, exercises a moral as well as a 
physical influence over its inmates. 
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Leceipts, € te. 


DINNER SERVIETTES. 


(For General Directions, see Receipt Department, 
October number, 1873.) 


THE CAMELLIA SERVIETTE. 


FoLp into the centre the four corners as in Fig.1, 
repeat this for the second time, and again for the 


Fig. L. 





third time. You next turn the suebletbe over, and 
turn the corners into the centre in the same manner 
as before. Fig. 2 is then complete. The serviette 
being turned over will assume the appearance of 
Fig. 3. The corners must this time be folded under- 
neath the serviette to the centre, and the upper 
centre points drawn back in the manner represented 











in engraving Fig. 4, which ¢ompletes the camellia 
ser viette. 





TO WASH EMBROIDERIES. 


PREPARE 4 strong suds with good hard soap. 
Look over and mend all, broken pieces in the work, 
and soak the articles until the next day. Squeeze 
them carefully out of the suds, passing each article 
through the hand several times; prepare other suds, 
and wash them in the same manner until the suds is 
| left perfectly clean. If you scald them, put the col- 
lars, etc., in a bag, pour over them cold suds, heat 
_gradually and boil five minutes. If very 
“yellow by lying, put them ina white earthen 
wash-bowl, make a nice suds, lay them in 
the bowl, and set it in the sun for two or 
three days, ¢hanging the water daily. The 
articles must be frequently pressed under 
the water, and stirred up, so as to bring 
each to the influence of the sun. Rinse, 
without wringing much, until the water is 
i; Quite clear, then add a little blue to the 
4 Yinsing water; strain it through a thick 

white cloth; dip each article in, one by one, 
and wring, Dy pressing them in a towel If 
desired very stiff, dry before starching; if 
not, have the starch ready, dip them in 
while it is boiling hot, and press out all that 
is possible in a towel. As fast as a piece is 
starched, spread it on plain cotton; stretch 
*the work properly, and roll it tightly. This 
has the same effect as clear starching, which 
not only wears the embroidery, but is very 
fatiguing. Iron when in a proper state, 
on the wrong side, using the soft sidé of the 
bosom-board. The ironing should be done 
slowly, with moderate irons, and it is well 
to lay a thin cloth over the collars on the 
‘rong side while passing the iron over the 
first time. If rubbed, instead of pressed, 
the work, if heavy, will be apt to break. 
The starch made from rice does not stick 
to the iron as badly as wheat or flour starch. 
To Prepare Starch for Embroideries— 
Take as much as is needed of good clean 
starch, that has no sour taste. A teaspoon- 
ful will starch a collar, if but one is to be 
done up; a tablespoonful will starch six, if 
all the starch is squeezed back into the ba- 
: sin as each article is dipped. Look care- 
fully at the starch, see that no specks of fine 
dust are mixed with it, mix it smoothly with 
cold water. Have ready ciear soft water, 
boiling hot, in the starch basin; add a little 
to the starch, stir it up, and add it gradually 
to the boiling water ; stir it until boiled per- 
fectly clear, then boii slowly fifteen min- 
utes, without stirring ; remove the skin that 
forms over the top, add to each tablespoon- 
ful of starch a bit of sperm as large as a 
hazel-nut. Haye ready one quarter of a 
teaspoonful of pure loaf-sugar boiled in a 
tablespoonful of water, until quite clear, 
withovt scorching; remove the scum from 
the sugar, and mix it thoroughly in the 
starch; after which strain the starch hot. 
This can be done by using a starch bag, 
pressing the starch through with aspoon. Articles 
dene up in this starch look beautifully. If it is used 
for plain linen collars, add a little white wax to give 
@ polish. 

Starch for Heavy Skirts can be made with wheat 
flour, mixed as directed for starch, adding salt, in- 
stead of sperm or wax; boil until clear, and strain it 
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through a bag while hot, Some say if the starch is 
salted, freezing will destroy the stiffness; but this is 
not so. If frozen, the articles will hardly show the 
starch. 





_ MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Sauce for Salads, or for Cold Meat and Fish.—The 
first essential for a smooth, well-made salad dress- 
ing, is to have the yelks of the eggs used for it suffi- 
ciently hard to be reduced easily to a perfect paste. 
They should be boiled at least fifteen minutes, and 
should have become quite cold before they are taken 
from the shells; they should also be well covered 
with water when they are cooked, as some parts of 
them will be tough, and will spoil the appearance of 
the sauce by rendering it lumpy, unless they be 
mashed through a sieve, a process which is always 
better avoided if possible. To a couple of yelks 
broken up and mashed to a paste with the back of a 
wooden spoon, add a small salt-spoonful of salt, a 
large one of pounded sugar, a few grains of fine Cay- 
enne, and a teaspoonful of cold water; mix these 





* Fig. 3.—Serviette, 


well, and stir to them by degrees a quarter of a pint 
of sweet cream; throw in next, stirring the sauce 
briskly, a tablespoonful of stroag vinegar, and add 
as much common vinegar as will acidulate the mix- 
ture agreeably. A tablespoonful of either will be 
sufficient for many tastes, but it is easy to increase 
the proportion when more is liked, Six tablespoon. 
fuls of olive oil, of the purest quality, may be substi- 
tuted for the cream; it should be added in very 
small portions to the other ingredients, and stirred 
briskly as each is added until the sauce resembles 
custard. When this is used, the water should be 
omitted. The piquancy of this preparation—which 
is very delicate, made by the directions just given— 
may be heightened by the addition of a little essence 
of anchovies, French mustard, or tarragon vinegar ; 
or by bruising with the eggs a morsel of garlic, half 
the size of a hazel-nut; it should always, however, 
be rendered as appropriate as may be to the dish 
with which it is to be served. 

French Chicken Pie.—Parboil a pair of full-grown 
but fat and tender chickens. Then take the giblets, 
and put them into a small saucepan with as much of 


the water in which the chickens were parboiled as 
will cover them well, and stew them for gravy; add 
a bunch of sweet herbs and a few blades of mace. 
When the chickens are cold, dissect them as if for 
carving. Line a deep dish with thick puff-paste, and 
put in the pieces of chicken. Take a nice thin slice 
of cold ham, or two slices of smoked tongue, and 
pound them one ata time ina marble mortar, pound. 
ing also the livers of the chickens, and the yelks of 
half a dozen hard-boiled eggs. Make this fores-meat 
into balls, and intersperse them among the pieces of 
chicken. Add some bits of fresh butter rolled in 
flour, and then (having removed the giblets) pour on 
the gravy. Cover the pie with a lid of puff-paste, 
rolled out thick, and notch the edges handsomely, 
placing a knot or ornament of paste on the centre of 
the top. Set it directly into a well-heated oven, and 
bake it brown. It should be eaten warm. This pie 
will be greatly improved by a pint of mushrooms, cut 
into pieces; also by a small tea-eup of cream. Any 
pie of poultry, pigeons, or game, may be made in 
this manner. 








Fig. 4.—Serviette Complete. 


Chicken Rice Pudding.—Parboil a fine fowl, and 
cutit up. Boil, till soft and dry, a pint of rice; and 
while warm, mix with it a large tablespoonful of 
fresh butter. Beat four eggs very light, and then 
mix them gradually with the rice. Spread a coating 
of the rice, etc., over the bottom and sides of a deep 
dish. Place on it the pieces of the barboiled fow], 
with a little of the liquid in which it was boiled— 
seasoned with powdered mace and nutmeg. Add 
some bits of fresh butter rolled in flour, and a little 
cream. Cover the dish closely with the remainder 
of the rice; set the pudding immediately into the 
oven and bake it brown. Cold ehicken or turkey 
cooked the day before may be used for this purpose. 
The pudding may be improved by the addition of a 
few very thin, small pieces of cold ham or smoked 
tongue. 

Veal Loaf.—Take a cold fillet of veal, and (omit- 
ting the fat and skin) mince the meat as fine as pos- 
sible. Mix with it a quarter of a pound of the fattest 
part of a cold ham, also chopped small. Add a tea- 
cupful of grated bread-crums, a grated nutmeg, half 
a dozen blades of mace powdered, the grated yel- 
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low rind of a iemon, and two beaten eggs. Season 
with a saltspoon of salt, and half a saltspoon of 
Cayenne. Mix the whole well together, and make it 
into the form of a loaf. Then glaze it over with 
beaten yelk of egg, and strew the surface evenly, 
all over, with bread raspings, or with pounded 
cracker. Set the dish into an oven, and bake it half 
an hour, or till hot all through. Have ready a gravy 
made of the trimmings of the veal, stewed in some 
of the gravy that was left when the fillet was roasted 
the day before. When sufficiently cooked, take out 
the meat, and thicken the gravy with beaten yelk of 
egg, stirred in about three minutes before you take 
it from the fire. Send the veal loaf to table ina deep 
dish, with the gravy poured around it. 

The Old Man’s Mince.—Take half a pound of beef- 
steak, quite free from fat, chop it up small, put it 
into a saucepan with half a pint of cold water, and 
bring it very slowly to a boil. Clear off the scum, 
simmer the meat for fifteen or twenty minutes, strain 
off the gravy, and let it become cold. Mince about 
half a pound of tender under-dressed beef or mutton, 
after having freed it entirely from skin and sinew; 
season it with salt and pepper, or with a little Cay- 
enne, when it is preferred; dredge it lightly with 
flour, turning it well over to mix the ingredients pro- 
perly ; add it to the beef gravy, and place it by the 
side of the fire to heat gently. Stir it offen. and 
leave it to become thoroughly hot, but do not allow 
it to boil. 


THE TOILET.: 


WE give a few receipts for sweetening the breath, 
that are considered excellent :— 


Elixir of Roses. 
Gases a2 45» <a 
Cinnamon . . . ) See, Be 
Ginger . : : . 
Spiritsofwine . . 
Oil of orange-peel . 
Otto of roses 3 drops. 
Essence of peppermint - .« «. 1drachms. 
These are to be mixed and allowed to soak fora 
fortnight. Then the liquor is to be filtered off for 
use. A small quantity is to be used to wash out the 
mouth in about as much water as is preferred. 
There is another, which is held in great repute by 
some persons. It bears, as far as we know, no par- 
ticular name, but is recommended by one who is an 
undoubted authority in the matter of perfumes and 
the like. It is made as follows:— 
Balsam of Peru . ‘ 
Goaeet 2. 6 ° 
Essence of musk ie RO ce 
Liquorofammonia . . . . 


12 grains. 
40 grains. 
3 drachms. 
1 pint. 
12 drops. 


. . . 
. , . 
. . *- 


2 drachms. 
4 drachm. 
4 drachm. 
4 drachm. 


Tincture of myrrh 3 drachms. 

Spirit of horeradish 1} ounces. 

Mix together. A Sschicoutial te to te aniied toa 
wineglassful of water, and the mouth to be rinsed 
freely with the solution. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Velvet Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of 
flour, half a pound of butter, four eggs, one teacup of 
cold water, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half 
a teaspoonful of soda. Beat the sugar and butter to 
a white cream; dissolve the soda in the water, and 
sift the cream of tartar into the flour, mixing tho- 
roughly ; add to the butter and sugar the one pound 
of flour and the water; beat it all well. Beat the 
eggs, the yelks first, and then the whites, to a stiff 
froth ; beat them together for a minute and stir into 
the cake. Flavor with lemon, or any flavoring pre- 





ferred, and beat the cake well for taree minutes. 
Bake an hour. This will make two loaves; it may 
be flavored with nutmeg and spices, or with raisins 


and currants, or be made into delicious Chocoiate 


Cake by being baked in layers, and filled with choco- 
late frosting. 

Chocolate Frosting to put between layers of cake. 
Three cups of crushed sugar, with a little water to 
dissolve it, boiled to a syrup till it will hair on the 
spoon, whites of two eggs beaten stiff. When the 
sugar is boiled, pour into it the eggs, beating all the 
time; then put in chocolate enough to taste, and 
color nicely ; a small pinch of tartaric acid. 

Icing that will not Break.—One pound of pulver- 
ized sugar, whites of three eggs; mix well together 
(after the eggs are beaten), and flavor with the juice 
of one lemon or one teaspoonful of strong cider vine- 
gar; add one teaspoonful of corn-starch. Flour the 
top of the cake as soon as taken from the oven, and 
put on the icing with a large spoon, spreading in 
place by dipping a knife in cold water and smooth- 
ing over. 

Measure Pound Cake.—Three cups of sugar, two 
cups of butter, four cups of flour, half a cup of sweet 
milk, nine eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

Cream for Cocoa-nut Cake.—Take a little milk and 
boil the cocoa-nut with it, the white of one egg beaten 
up into frosting with sugar; an egg to each layer of 
cake. 

Custard, or Cream Cake.—Two cups of sugar, two 
cups of flour, half a cup of milk, six tablespoonfuls of 
butter, six eggs, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
one teaspoonful of soda (or baking powder). Bake 
in jelly tins. 

Custard for the Cake.—Put into one large cup of 
boiling milk three eggs, four tablespoonfuls of sugar ; 
one pound of almonds or walnuts blanched and chop- 
ped fine, to be thrown in just as the custard comes 
toa boil. Put them between the layers when cold. 
It may be made without the nuts also. 

Raised Connecticut Doughnuts.—Heat one pint of 
milk lukewarm, and stir into it one small cup of 
melted lard. Make a thick batter; add one small 
cup of yeast; keep it wnrm until quite light, then 
work into it four well-beaten eggs, and two cups of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon. When the whole is well mixed, knead in 
flour until about as stiff as biscuit dough. Sit it to 
rise where it will keep warm till of a spongy light- 
ness; then roll the dough out half an inch thigk, and 
cut into cakes. Let them remain until light again; 
then fry in hot lard. 

Potato Puf.—Two cups of cold mashed potatoes ; 
stir init two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, beating 
to a cream; add two well-beaten eggs, one cup of 
cream or milk; pour into a deep dish. Bake in a 
quick oven. 

Lemon Mince Pies..—Boil four lemons until quite 
soft; beat the pulp and rind very fine; add one 
pound of currants, one pound of loaf-sugar, one 
pound of beef-suet chopped fine. These pies are ex- 
ceedingly rich; this quantity will make four large 
pies. Currants are always well washed before they 
are fit for use. 

Unbolted Flour Bread, Excellent.— Take about 
four pints of flour, put the whole of it in your bread- 
pan; make a hole in the middle of the flour, pour in 
nearly a pint of lukewarm water; add a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, a gill of molasses, a very 
little salt, and a teacup of good yeast; stir this into 
a batter rather thin, and let it rise; when light, work 
in the rest of the flour which isin the pan. Make it 
into a loaf and put it into your baking-pan to rise: 
then bake it rather slowly. M. M. W. 
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Editors’ 


THE LIFE OF EMMA WILLARD. 

UNDER this title the Messrs. Appleton have pub- 
lished, from the pen of Dr. Lord, the eminent lee- 
turer, a careful and elaborate memoir of the most 
distinguished instructress which America has yet 
produced. Few books issued from our press of late 
years will come home, with a sense of personal inte- 
rest, toa larger class of readers. The hundreds of 
women whose minds were formed, and the impulse 
of whose lives was given under Mrs. Willard’s care, 
will welcome a biography of their teacher so admira- 
bly prepared as this. Dr. Lord’s characteristic 
strength and peculiarity of style appear in every 
page, while the copious extracts from Mrs. Willard’s 
correspondence and papers will recall to many the 
lineaments of a mind which they once loved and re- 
vered as the director of their early years. 

Emma Hart was born in 1787, in a small town in 
Connecticut. Her father seems to have been a man 
of remarkable force of intellect. Her early educa- 
tion was of that solid and thoughtful kind so emi- 
neutly calculated to qualify her for the high position 
of a teacher. She began this, the destined task of 
her life, at the early age of seventeen, and continued 
it until twenty-two, when she married Dr. Willard, 
of Middlebury, Vermont. Almost immediately af- 
terwards her husband’s affairs became embarrassed, 
and she determined to resume that career to which 
her talents and her inclinations seemed alike to 
point the way. For twenty-four years she was en- 
gaged in the active and unremitting duties of a 
teacher ; first at Middlebury, then at Waterford, New 
York, and then at Troy. With the last city her 
name is especially connected. This may be consid- 
ered the most important period of her life, and Dr. 
Lord has devoted the greater portion of his biogra- 
phy to an account of her educational theory and the 
manifold labors by which it was carried out. Our 
limits forbid us to descant upon the details of her 
plan; but we cannot refrain from quoting the excel- 
lent summary on page 53:— 


“She introduced new studies, and such as never 
before were thought fit for young ladies; and she 
paid less attention to showy accomplishments than 
solid intellectual improvement. Her seminary was 
never designed to a mere fashionable school, 
which, as generally understood, was to her an object 
of contempt—where the oe of ignorant peo- 
ple, suddenly enriched, attend for a year or two, and 

finish’ an education never earnestly begun; where 
girls of seventeen are put to the study of books which 
are only used in colleges for senior students, and 
this when these girls can neither spell correctly, nor 
write legibly, nor talk Dg mye: where study 
after study is pressed upon them, nominally, to 
satisfy the demands of ignorant parents, who think 
the more books their daughters have looked into, 
the greater is their proficiency; when holiday and 
amusements of every sort are freely given—such isa 
fashionable school. 

“It was Mrs. Willard’s aim to prevent all such 
catastrophes by an education real, practical, and 
unpretending; more intellectual than was then cus- 
tomary—the higher branches of mathematics, 

_ ometry, algebra, history, botany, and philosophy. 

She would have examinations, but be Be to be 
under the scrutiny of honest and intellectual men, 
generally those of high social position and influence ; 
she would give diplomas, but only to those who de- 
served them by long years of earnest study; she 
would secure the love of the girls, but only by win- 
ning their respect and confidence.” 





Cable. 


Of Mrs. Willard’s political and scientific labors, we 
have left ourselves little space to speak; nor do we 
regret that we placed stress upon that which was, 
after all, her great work, by which her name will be 
remembered in hundreds of homes. To show, how- 
ever, the sense of justice, the balance of character, 
and the self-denial which animated her, we give this 
extract from a letter to her brother, on the settle- 
ment of their father’s estate in 1813, when she was a 
young wife of twenty-six :— 

“Tam much pleased with the pro 


estate without resorting tolaw. I 
cordin 


sal to settle the 
it is settled ac- 
to equity, that is sufficient. And we can 
certainly be better judges of that than strangers can. 
eee ith regard to the property our father left, we 
children have not in justice any ¢laim, because non 

of us helped either to acquire or to preserve it. We 
received our existence in the old mansion. We were 
nursed in our infancy, and the wants of our child- 
hood were supplied. This, surely, does not give us 
any claim. But with mother, the case is different. 
She entered the family at an age when she was capa- 
ble of rendering assistance, instead of requiring it. 
She has spent more than forty pare of hard labor, 
care, and anxiety in it, and to her care it is owing 
that our large family have been brought up, and so 
much of the “y rty remains. So to what is left, 
after paying the debts, it follows that she has supe- 


rior right—enough to ouppors her, even if that 
should comprehend the whole.” 


We will give Dr. Lord’s comments :— 
“Here is a letter which, for clearness of state- 


ment, and principles of equity, would do credit toa 
lord chancellor, or a second Daniel, or a Portia. Its 
spirit should be copied into all codes. If such prin- 
ciples were regarded, all our miserable lawsuits 
about the division of property would cease. Widows 
would not be grasping, and children would not be 
extortionate, and legal, technical law would give 
place to the higher demands of justice and equity.” 

When this letter was written, Mrs. Willard was 
herself in straitened circumstances. 

We must not omit the noble charity devised by 
Mrs. Willard in 1831, after her return from Europe. 
She had become interested for the women of Greece, 
then in the desolation of poverty and the darkness 
of ignorance. Mrs. Willard’s idea was original and 
wise. She planned to establish a Normal School for 
the young women of Greece, where, trained to be- 
come teachers of children, they might lay the foun- 
dation of moral and intellectual culture in the homes 
of that miserable people, once the greatest on earth. 
Mrs. W made her appeal to the ladies of Troy 
for aid, and she proved her own faith by giving 
$2500 for the funds. The success was thus secured, 
and a Normal School for native teachers established 
in Athens, in connection with the Episcopal Mission, 
under the care of Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hill. 

We have no space for describing the great good 
which has resulted from this source of feminine edu- 
cation in Greece. We can only add here that the 
school is now a living memorial of the benefits that 
flow from the wise charities of women for women. 

The mechanical execution of the work; the por- 
traits of Mrs. Willard, with which it is adorned ; and 
the spirit in which Dr. Lord has performed his labor 
of love, will alike commend this book to our readers. 
We are glad to call to their attention a memorial of 
a life so useful, so honored, and so beloved, as that 
of Emma Willard, 
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HISTORICAL NEEDLEWORK. 

AMONG the many exhibitions of the day, there ap- 
pears to have been none, composed of a single class 
of objects, which possessed a greater attractiveness, 
ora more singular and romantic interest, than the 
display of ancient needlework whieh took place re- 
cently in London. It comprised tapestry, embroid- 
ery, articles of dress and ornament, and every other 
object in which the needle had done the chief part 
of the work, the only restriction being that none of 
the articles exhibited should be of a later time than 
the end of the last century. Some of these were of 
very ancient date, and yet in such excellent preser- 
vation that they seemed to have but just left the pa- 
tient hands which wrought them. Charlemagne 
appears to us almost a mythical person, dimly recog- 
nizable through the dusk of the dark ages and the 
cloud of fable which envelops his history. Yet in 
this exhibition was displayed an ancient piece of 
needlework that had been a portion of a cushion 
cover, on which Charlemagne presented a church 
relic to Archbishop Magnus, of Sens. The red silk 
ground was perfect, and the gold embroidery, dis- 
playing in one part the heraldic imperial lions, and 
in another a picture of St. Martin sharing his cloak 
with a beggar, was but littie frayed. Then there 
was a band of linen, covered with minute embroid- 
ery in silks and arabesque inscriptions, worked in 
the eleventh century for an altar-cloth, by Countess 
Ghilsa. Some of the ecclesiastical ornaments were 
of extraordinary beauty, and one of the most ancient, 
the covering of a cloister-desk, given by Charles V. 
to the monastery of Yuste, looked as though the 
needle had only just been laid down. 

There were specimens to which a still more intense 
human interest was attached. The hapless Queen 
of Scots, and her hardly less unhappy cousin of Eng- 
land, were both represented. The reporter describes 
‘*a work-box, with panels filled in with needle-work, 
done by Mary Stuart, a quaint, crowded, intricate 
device, representing Jacob's dream ; and a cane bas- 
ket, lined with blue silk, covered with embroidery, 
which she worked for holding her child’s baby linen. 
The marvellous lace of the edges is laden with still 
more marvellous lines of embroidery in faded blue, 
and the same may be traced in the chair cover and 
cushion, which are also her work.’”’ Queen Elizabeth 
was amply and very suggestively represented. There 
were the identical white satin shoes, embroidered in 
colored silks and silver, which are shown in one of 
her portraits. If it is not likely that any of her own 
handiwork was apparent in these, there can be no 
doubt that it was shown in the more remarkable 
mementoes which are thus described :— 

“In a long glass case seeted out upon dark velvet, 
are eighteen dainty miniature articles of apparel 
some of the finest linen, others—two tiny caps, an 
a soft little fairy A ou 3 of shoes, with festoons of mi- 
nute stitching—of white satin. They are so familiar, 
and yet so strange, those baby- rments, unspotted 
white through centuries, since the Lady Elizabeth 
made them, dexterous needle-woman as she was, for 
the child for whom her sister was vainly homing. 
There isa whole human tragedy in the neat whi 
scraps which never clothed a child of Mary Tudor 
and Philip of Spain, and a chapter of speculation 
concerning the thoughts of the shrewd girl who 
worked at them for the heir whese birth would have 
cut her out of the succession.” 

Among many other articles of interest, we read of 
“the black satin apron, worked in linen pigué and 
white thread for Marie Antoinette, the lace counter- 
pane and valence wrought by Sarah Jennings, which 
gives us an entirely unexpected view of the formida- 
ble Duchess of Marlborough ; the curtains of ‘crewel 
work,’ or worsted embroidered on twilled cotton, 
done by Amy Robsart; the sampler into which poor 





Kathrine of Braganza stitched the words, ‘The 2ist 
of May was our marriage daye,’ and so makes her- 
self real and pathetic after the dullest of oblivion ; 
the wedding head-dress of a girl who worked its 
gold and silver legends on yellow silk that glistens 
still, two hundred years ago, in Alsace; these, and 
other things too numerous to mention here” (adds 
the describer), “make this exhibition fascinating 
even to those to whom the technical mysteries of 
needlework are unintelligible.” 


The writer in the London Spectator, whose grace- 
ful and vivid description we have been following, 
concludes his account with some reflections which 
the exhibition suggested to him :— 


* Among the grandest specimens are several table- 
covers of Italian, French, nish, and Chinese work. 
If it had been ible to display these on a flat sur- 
face, their elaborate and gorgeous beauty would 
have been more thoroughly appreciated ; seen frem 
the perpendicular, the corners, the waneee | and the 
unity of the designs are somewhat impaired. Look- 
ing at them, and at the hangings, all rich with bewil- 
dering details of beauty, one ponders on the accre- 
tions of meaning which the stately old dwellings of 
the olden time gathered, generation after generation 
when mpheiotess had so little, and needlework had 
so much, to do with their ‘plenishing,’ when the 
work of a whole succession of lives clothed the 


when the granddaughter wore the gown the grand- 

ocaded in her girlhood, and set her 
tale of stitches in the tapestry that had been the 
companion of the grandmother’s girlhood, had 
marked by its progress the absence of the lover or 
the husband in the wars of the days of chivalry, and 


had been the select confidant of the joys and sorrows’ 


of many a finished life. The women’s part in the 
old time has lasted the longest, after all, for the 
swords are rust; but here is a knight’s scarf, worn, 
indeed, and stained; but the ss work on it— 
the silver and the gold, the fine glittering fringe, the 
dainty devices in many colored silks—are as perfect 
as when, we may a. if we please, the lady of 
his love tied it over his armor, with all the pangs 
and prayers that had gone with the stitches, and 
watched for its last flutter as the mail-clad war-horse 
bore him out of her sight. This scarf is a true shred 
of old romance, with its tufted spears, its battle- 
axes, its maces in golden threads, its cuirass and 
gansticts, its plumed helm and . ric, its pennons 
urled and flaunting, its bay wreath and crown of 
immortelles, its wreathed symbolic ‘S’ for ‘Souve- 
nance,’ its exquisite tufts of purple and yellow open- 
eyed penne, making of it a poem in the universal 
and immo tongue.” 


This is elegant writing, and the feelings it ex- 

resses are natural, if not very profound. But there 
are other reflections of a different cast which are 
called forth by such an exhibition. If needlework 
as a fine art is less practised now than formerly, it is 
because the women of our time lead less monotonous 
lives, and have higher and more varied duties to 
perform, than was the case in the days of chivalry, 
or in the courtly times of the three last centuries. 
Secluded in their castles and country seats during 
long portions of each year, the ladies of those days, 
deprived of books, prevented by bad roads from 
travelling or visiting, with little to doin the educa- 
tion of children or the care of the poor, had recourse 
to the needle to while away the tedium of hours 
which would otherwise have been unoccupied. We 
can view with pleasure the exquisite work of their 
tasteful fingers, but have no more desire to see it 
reproduced in our time, than we have to see the 
gentiemen of our day exhibiting themselves in the 
steel armor of knight-errantry, or in the gorgeous 
doublets and ruffs of the Elizabethan era, or the 
satin coats and red-heeled shoes of Louis XIV. The 
times of showy idleness and laborious trifling have 
passed away, and genuine respect and admiration 
now wait only on the useful work which improves, 
or the real art which beautifies our lives. 
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A HELPMATE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Some time ago, as the readers of the Lapy’s BOOK 
may remember, a suggestion was made in these 
pages that every Board of School-Trustees should be 
assisted in their work by a visiting committee of 
women, appointed, with detined powers and duties, 
for inspecting the school, and suggesting any needed 
improvements in its studies, discipline, and accom- 
modations. It seemed to us unreasonable that mo- 
thers, who are expected to have the main charge of 
the mental and physical training of their children 
until they go to school, should then see the control, 
and even the knowledge, of all that concerns this 
most important duty, taken away from them, and 
committed to men, who usually have little time, and 
frequently not much inclination to attend to it. 

It is not alittle pleasing to find that the same views 
have been not only entertained in England, but actu- 
ally carried into effect. The following paragraph 
from an English paper will show how the question 
arose, and in what way it was met—a way which 
seems, under the circumstances, to have been equally 
ingenious and happy:— 

“At the Heckmondwich School Board the other 
dag the Finance Committee recommended that a 
ladies’ committee be appointed to assist in the man- 
agement of re new school board. The chairman 
observed that the question was a difficult one, and 
he thought the best thing the board could do would 
be to apodias their wives. He gocordingty moved a 
resolution to this effect, and Mr. Wood having se- 
conded it, the resolution was carried unanimously.” 

This mode of selecting the ‘ladies’ cemmittee” 
must be admitted to have one defect. We take for 
granted that the electors will not be so ill-advised 
as to place upon the school board any bachelor or 
widower, or any member whose wife is not a verita- 
bie helpmate. In view of the possibility that such an 
unfortunate event might occur, it would not be ad- 
visable that the selection of members of the commit- 
tee should be restricted so rigidly as was done in this 
instance. In every other respect, the example is one 


which may be commended to the attention of all true, 


friends of education, and, we may add, ef women’s 
rights; for what better right can a woman have than 
to see that the education of her children is properly 
conducted, and that the care of their health is not 
neglected ? 





THE BRISTOL HOSPITAL. 


TuHat lady physicians should be employed in a hos- 
pital for women and children would seem to be a 
matter of course; and soit has been deeided in one 
of the principal citiesof England. A meeting of the 
managers (styled “ governors’’) of the Bristol Hos- 
pital for Sick Children and Women was lately held 
for the purpose of deciding whether future medical 
and surgical appointments in the hospital should be 
open to lady candidates. It was stated that the sur- 
gical staff of the institution had threatened to resign 
if Dr. Eliza Walker, who was a candidate for the 
office of house surgeon, was elected, as proposed by 
the committee, but said they would reconsider their 
determination if the subject was referred to the sub- 
scribers. After a long discussion a proposal that the 
medical and surgical appointments of the hospital 
should be henceforth opened to lady candidates was 
affirmed by 72 votes to 17. Since this decision was 
made, it is announced that, notwithstanding their 
promise, all the physicians on the “honorary staff” 
of the hospital—which means, we suppose, the un- 
paid physicians—have resigned their offices. These 
masculine rivals of Mrs. Partington have taken an 
inexpensive, if not a very dignified, method of brush- 
ing back the tide. It is hard to understand how any 





member of a “liberal profession’ should be willing 
to deprive sick women of the opportunity of being 
attended by an educated physician of their own sex. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


A“ Woman's Home” In Toronto.--A “ Woman’s 
Christian Association” has been established in To- 
ronto, composed of members of various Protestant 
denominations, and having for its object to supply a 
suitable temporary boarding-house for young women 
who come to the city seeking employment, as well as 
a permanent home for.those engaged in manufacto- 
ries and other establishments. The managers have 
also in view to open a dining-room, where a plain 
dinner can be supplied, at a very low charge, to 
young women engaged in work-rooms and shops, at 
a-distance from their places of residence. The other 
objects of a Christian association, friendly counsel, 
and help when necessary, will not be neglected. We 
trust the liberality of the good people of Toronto will 
insure the success of this excellent work. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL.—The curiosities of travel can 
never be exhausted. In a foreign country especially, 
one sees things of wonderful interest—things curious 
in themselves, as belonging to an elder world in 
which we have no inheritance, and still more curious 
when we compare them with everyday sights here 
in America. Among the curious things of strange 
interest across the water are the walled cities. One 
of these, visited last year, is Diarbekr, a city of Asi- 
atic Turkey, situated near the Tigris. Its wallisa 
vast structure of dark stone, and at intervals there 
are immense semicircular towers, the convex faces 
standing out from the outside of the wall itself. 
There are seventy-two of these, many of them still 
in use. There are four gates over which are inscrip- 
tions in the Cafic character which refer to events 
that occurred some twelve hundred years ago. The 
wall is somewhat broken in a few places, but for the 
most part is as solid as when 70,000 Romans and Per- 
sians perished in their struggle for the possession of 
this eoveted city. 

Goup.—It is well for the peace and security of hu- 
mauity in this generation, that the gold-bearing rocks 
of the earth are eomparatively few and far between. 
If it were otherwise, unsightly chasms would yawn 
at our very thresholds, and mills and furnaces quite 
doaway with the sweet country quict that poets love 
to dream of. 

In Europe, Hungary, with Transylvania, yields half 
of the entire quantity of gold produced; of silver, 
nearly one-third ; and after England, it is the richest 
in copper of any European country. The metallic 
ones exist chiefly in the trachyte region on the de- 
clivity of the Carpathian mountains. As many as 
20,000 miners are employed im this district alone. 
The mines are classed into four districts, with the 
first of which, Schemnitz, is connected the Adit of 
Joseph II., a stupendous subterranean passage, wor- 
thy to have been named after a king of the Romans. 

THE HEBREW PSALTER.—Miss Joanna Julia Gress- 
well, daughter of the Rev. Richard Gresswell, D.D., 
of Worcester College, Oxford, has just written a 
Grammatical Analysis of the Hebrew Psalter, being 
an explanatory interpretation of every word con- 
tained in the Book of Psalms, intended chiefly for 
the use of beginners in the study of Hebrew. 

ANOTHER MEDICAL Lapy.—Miss Julia Lore, a 
graduate of Michigan University Medical School, is 
now in attendance as one of the resident physicians 
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of the Woman's Hospital, Boston Highlands. Miss | 
Lore is preparing herself, by a thorough medical 
tr aining, to enter upon missionary service under the 
Woman's } Foreign Missionary Society. 


Health Department. 


GOUT. 
(Concluded from last month.) 
Treatment.—Though an acute attack of gout is too 
painful and serious an affair to be treated by domes- 
tic means alone, the domestic management of the 





disease is a matter of very great importance. The | 


description of the causes of gout which we have al- 


ready given will afford the best clue to means for | 


preventing the attacks of the disease, and moderat- 
ing them when they do occur. 
the tendency to gout cannot alter the fact of his in- 
heritance. But let him remember that he only in- 
herits the tendency to the disease—not the disease 
itself, and that it rests greatly with himself whether 
the tendency is to be encouraged, until the disease 
itself is provoked, or discouraged and thwarted, until 
the tendency to the disease ia almost lost. Modera- 
tion at table; active employment of body and mind; 
if not a habit of teetotalism, then the avoidance of 
port and sherry wines and malt liquors; the use of 
warm flannel to well cover the body in winter; and 
the avoidance of worry and excessive work, are mat- 
ters of prime importance. By way of habitual drink, 
if cold water cannot be taken, claret, or a little very 
weak brandy and water, or whiskey and water may 
be allowed. It is amazing how many people drink 
beer and porter till they make themselves not ill, but 
less healthy—stout, bilious, heavy, less nimble and 
bright than usual, constipated, without appetite. 
Perhaps they think that because they are stouter 
they are better, though they have less health and 
less brains than before, There are few greater de- 
lusions than that rich and strong beersare strength- 
ening. Suppers should be light and simple; and, 
occasionally, a fish dinner may be practised with 
great advantage. Such care should be taken by 
those who have not themselves suffered from gout, 
but whose fathers or grandfathers have. It espec- 
ially behooves men to take this precaution, as they 
are more liable to attacks of gout than women. 

When the gout has really begun, we presume that 
a medical man will be called in. 
those who are beyond the reach of this advantage, 
we may give a prescription or two. If there is any 
constipation or tendency to aad the following draught 
may be taken :— 

Powdered om » « « 1 seruple. 

Magnesia > - @ scruple 

Peppermint water 1% ounce. 
Best taken early in the morning. 

The following mixture will tend to counteract the 
gouty matter in the blood, and to expel it from the 
system :— 

1 drachm. 


Bicarbonate of potash. . . 
8 = “og of nitre . ° . 2 drachms. 
8 ounces. 


Wa 

Mix. " sixth part to be taken three times a day. 

This is especially indicated if the urine is scanty 
and thick, depositing red or pink sand. 

Colchicum is a remedy with a great reputation for 
relieving gout quickly. We have not prescribed it, 
for the reason that it is a kind of remedy that should 
only be taken under medical advice. It has been 
rather too much used in gout—that is to say, it has 
been too much relied on, and diet and other medi- 
cines haye been comparatively neglected. 


A man who inherits | 


For the benefit of | 


The diet is of the greatest consequence, During 
' the acute stage the appetite will be poor and the 
tongue furred. Solid food cannot be taken, and for 
| a day or two mutton broth or beef-tea should form 
the principal part of the diet. Then a litle fish may 
be taken for dinner; and, gradually, as the pain de- 
clines and appetite returns, the natura! food of the 
patient may be resumed. If the patient is very faint 
from pain or sleeplessness, a little very weak spirit 
and water may be taken. Sleep and protection from 
pain at night will be often effected by the following 
simple prescription: six or eight grains of Dover's 
powder at bedtime, in gruel. 
Another point is the management of the affected 
| part. Nocold applications should be allowed. Even 





| cold air should be kept off the foot The foot should 
| be wrapped in cotton- wool, raised up from the ground 
on a stool, if the patient is not lying in bed, which 
will be the best course if he is much out of sorts and 
| the weather is at all cold. Occasionally relief will 

be given by poppy-head fomentations to the toe, fol- 
lowed by wrapping it in cotton-wool. 

Chronic Gout.—The treatment of chronic gout is 
more difficult of popular statement. All the above 
precautions of diet and habit should be taken, espe- 
cially as regards the avoidance of port wine and malt 
liquors, and excess of animal food. 
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From J. B. Lrpprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

LADY BELL. A Story of Last Century. By the 
author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline.” This is a story 
of more than ordinary interest. The plot is not par- 
ticularly intricate, but the characters are well drawn, 
the incidents varied, and the style and purpose of the 
story excellent. It is, as its name indicates, an Eng- 
lish story of a hundred years ago. 

KITTY’S CHOICE. A Story of Berrytown. By 
Rebecea Harding Davis. Mrs. Davis’s style is bril- 
liant, and her stories always of a high order of merit. 
“ Kitty’s Choice” proves no exception to the rife, al- 
though it is somewhat marred by extravagance and 
| burlesque in depicting certain classes of people 








From T. B. Peterson & BrotrueErs, Philada. :— 

LIEBIG’S COMPLETE WORKS OF CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Justus Liebig, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., Profes- 
sor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. This 
large book contains five volumes in one: “ Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,” “ Animal Chemistry,” “‘ Familiar 
Letters on Chemistry, and its Relations to Commerce, 
Physiology, and Agriculture,” “The Origin of the 
Potato Disease,” and “Chemistry and Physics in Re- 
lation to Physiology and Pathology.” It isa valuable 
bouk, and’should be given a place in the library of 
every scientific man. 

SIGHTS A-FOOT. By Wilkie Collins. 

MAD MONKTON and Other Stories. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

From the AutHor, D. LAMBDEN FLEMING, M.D., 
and for sale by M. MANGAN, 41 South Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE ART OF PRESERVING HEALTH. A valu- 
able book just issued by the author, D. Lambden 
| Fleming, M.D. It treats on the particular nature of 

all things requisite for the life of man—drinks, diet, 
exercise, air, the passions, ete. ; special directions 
how to live and prolong life; with other remarkable 
| and most useful observations very necessary for all 
| families. Of all the books on the subject of health, 
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and the proper means of prolonging life toa good old | 
age, that it has been our province to read, we confess | 


to have met with very few that have claimed our at- 
tention as the above. It is written in a manner that 
forcibly impresses its arguments upon the reader. 


’ From Gro. W. Curips, Publisher, Philadelphia:— 

THE PUBLIC LEDGER ALMANACS for the 
years 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873. These almanacs in a 
separate form have been published by Mr. Childs 
yearly for the last four years and presented to his 
large list of subscribers; and he has now bad them 
bound in a volume which will be found useful as 
a book of reference for many subjects that are in- 
accessible to the great mass of the public. A chro- 
nicle of important events that have occurred in 
Philadelphia since 1646, family receipts, choice max- 
ims, list of the governing authorities throughout the 
world, are among the large number of subjects col- 
lected in this treasury of useful information. The 
enterprise and fair dealing of Mr. Childs have caused 
the Public Ledger and the Ledger Almanacs to be 
considered the most reliable publications circulated 
in the United States. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert 
Spencer. This will prove a welcome volume to all 
thinkers. Occupying, as Mr. Spencer does, a place 
in the very front rank of modern philosophers and 
scientists, his opinions and conclusions on the im- 
portant subject which here occupies his attention, 
cannot fail to be of interest and importance. The 
bee belongs to “ The International Scientific Se- 

es.”” 

THE TWO ADMIRALS. A Tule. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. Illustrated from drawings by F. 0. C. Darley. 

THE WATER-WITCH; or, The Skimmer of the 
Seas. A Tale. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated 
from drawings by F. O. C. Darley. 

THE LIBERAL FDUCATION OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Professor William P. At- 
kiuson, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This is a reprint of an article in the Populur Science 
Monthly. 

From G, W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

FANNY FERN. A Memorial Volume. Contain- 
ing her select writings and a memoir. By James 
Parton. With illustrations by Arthur Lumley. The 
entire public will be interested in reading this me- 
moir of one of the best known writers of the day, 
whose name is a household word. The selections 
from her writings are made with care from all she 
has ever published, and are those which best display 
her characteristic style. 

THREADING MY WAY. By Robert Dale Owen. 
Robert Dale Owen has led a varied life, rich not only 
in events but in experiences. A sketch of this life 
he gives us in autobiographic form in this volume. 
There is much, very much that will interest the 
reader and awake his thought. 

LITTLE WANDERERS, and Other Sunday Sto- 
ries. By Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Late Bishop of 
Winchester. This collection of pleasant religious 
juvenile stories has been immensely popular in Eng- 
land, where they were originally published. The 
volume is a neat one, with beautiful illustrations. 


From Dopp & Mgap, New York, through Ciax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

THE WOMEN OF THE ARABS. By Rev. Henry 
Harris Jessup, D.D., Seventeen Years American Mis- 





sionary in Syria. The Western World has very inaccu- 
rate knowledge of the abject condition of women in 
Mohammedan countries. Their position in these 
countries is analogous to that of domestic animais, 
with whom they are jointly the property of their hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers. They are purchased 
in mar riage, and regarded as no more than abject 
ministers to the pleasure and comfort of their pur- 
chasers without any right to wishes or desires of 
their own. Christianity is doing what it can to 
teach those people a better way, and especially to 
teach to women themselves their proper dignity 
and worth, and with a certain success. This book 
details the results of missionary labor among the 
Druses and other tribes of Syria. 

CHRISTOPHER CARSON. Familiariy known as 
Kit Carson. By John 8S. C. Abbott. With illustra- 
tions by Eleanor Greatorex. This volume, which 
contains a history of one of the most romantic and 
adventurous careers of modern times, most appro- 
priately belongs to the series known as the “ Pio- 
neers and Patriots of America.” 

THE CUMBERSTONE CONTEST. By the author 
of ‘‘ The Best Cheer,” etc. ‘This is a very good story, 
well suited for Sabbath-school libraries, 


From ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipptncort & Co., Philadelphia:— | 

THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; or, Weal and 
Woe in a Little World. By Christine Muller. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Sir John Shaw Lefevre, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. This tale, the first and only produc- 
tion of its author, whose real name is E. 0. W. van 
Walrée, has been very favorably received in the 
Netherlands, both by the public and the press. In 
its fidelity and accuracy of detail it corresponds to 
the paintings of the Dutch school. 

From Dick & FirzGERaLp, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

HOW TO CONDUCT A DEBATE. By Frederick 
Rowton. This book contains a complete series of 
complete debates, outlines of debates, and questions 
for discussion; with references to the best sources 
of information on each particular topic. 


From the AMERICAN TRACT Society, New York :— 

We have received from the above Society, though 
too late for our holiday notice, two pretty boxes of 
children’s books with elegant illustrations :— 

HOLLY BOOKS. By Mrs. M. E. Miller. These are 
printed in large, clear type on tinted paper, with 
plenty of cuts, and an elegant illuminated cover. 
The following are the contents of the box: “Fred 
Morris and his Dogs,” “ Julia Cary and her Kitten,” 
“Willie and Jessie,” ‘“*Teacher’s Stories,” “ Little 
Paul,” “Home for the Homeless.” 64 pages each, 
bound in eloth; the set in a nice box, $1.50. 

VERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY LITTLE 
FOLKS. By &S. A. Frost. This is another series of 
books intended for “very little folks,” printed on 
nice tinted paper, with plenty of pictures. ‘ Poppet,” 
“Out West,” “Four Cousins,” “ Very Little Tales,” 
are the titles of the series. Each book contains 
eighty pages of nice reading for the little folks. 
Price, 80 cents. 

SUNSHINE FOR RAINY DAYS. 

LITTLE MARGERY. By Mrs. M. E. Miller. 

A WEEK’S HOLIDAY; and Other Stories for 
Children. By 8. Annie Frost. 

ROBBIE’S LIGHT. By 8S. Annie Frost. 

Our friends should purchase these little boxes of 
books for their children, and they will find an in- 
creased amount of pleasure around the family circle. 
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From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE LIFE OF EMMA WILLARD. By John 
Lerd, LL.D. We have noticed this interesting bi- 
ography at such length in our Table for this month, 
that we need here only say that Mrs. Willard’s nu- 
merous friends and pupils will find in it a careful 
and appreciative account of her great labors in the 
cause of her sex. We heartily recommend the book 
to all schools for girls and public libraries. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WHAT KATY DID AT SCHOOL. By Susan 
Coolidge. Miss Coolidge has the knack (or, rather, 
we should say the talent, for it is a high one) of 
writing lively and natural stories for children, with- 
out a particle of sensation or extravagance. In this 
volume, Katy, already known to all readers of 
“What Katy did,” is carried through her school life 
with great pleasure to herself and satisfaction to the 
reader. This has been one of the “Children’s 
books” of the season. 

GILES’S MINORITY. By Mrs. Robert O'Reilly. 
In a very entertaining way is related how Giles was 
left an orphan at the age of eight, and the heir toa 
large estate; how he was brought up by a judicious 
guardian, who so managed him that he never con- 
tracted those foolish habits of pride, expense, and 
selfishness which so often beset the children of the 
rich. The pictures are especially good. 

SONGS OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS. By J. B. 
OReilly. Mr. O’Reilly’s poetry finds its subject 
matter in the scenes and the men among whom he 
has spent his wild and eventful life. Bushmen, kan- 
garoos, snakes, splendid sunsets, and songless birds, 
make up the burden of his song. His verse is like 
that of Joaquin Miller in its daring disregard of 
conventional rules, and occasionally in a felicitous 
turn of thought. Upon the whole, however, the vol- 
ume is more striking than pleasant. 

VERSES. By H. H. Within a year there have ap- 
peared two charming little volumes, “ Bits of Talk” 
and “ Bits of Travel,” by the authoress of the present 
volume. Both achieved a decided success; and “ H. 
H.,” encouraged thereby, has essayed a loftier flight. 
In this collection of fugitive pieces there is much to 
praise—sweetness of thought, some originality, deli- 
cate diction, and easy rhyme. But vigor is wanting, 
and sometimes a fine poem is marred by a common- 
place conclusion. There are many fine and admir- 
able things, but the place of the authoress is in prose. 

AUNT JO’S SCRAP-BAG. Vol. IIL By L. M. Al- 
cott. Miss Alcott’s littie stories are written in that 
peculiar vein which interests alike children and those 
of older growth. For the little ones, there is plenty 
of incident and adventure, for the elders, a thought- 
ful portraiture of character; and a verisimilitude 
that appeals to both—“ Nelly’s Hospital” and “Cupid 
and Chow-Chow,” are each a finished story, and im- 
press themselves upon the childish memory. One of 
the best of holiday series is “* Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag.” 

From Nicnois & HA, Boston :— 

THE MARQUIS OF LETORIENE. From the 
French by C. G.C. This is a brilliant, lively, amus- 
ing French Story, with a pathetic ending. 


From LOoRING, Boston, through CLaxton, Rem- 
SEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

30UND TO RISE; or, Harry Walton's Motto. 
By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of “Ragged Dick” se- 
ries, etc. This volume belongs to the second of the 
“Luek and Pluck Series,” and will entertain and in- 
struct the boys for whom it is written. 





From Les & SHepParp, Boston, through CLaxTon, 
REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, and J. B. LipPINcoTT & 
Co., Philadelphia :— 

FIRESIDE SAINTS. Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast 
Talk, and Other Papers. By Douglas Jerrold. These 
papers are now collected for the first time. They 


comprise some of the most brilliant productions of | 


their surpassingly brilliant author. “Mr. Caudle’s 
Breakfast Talk” will be sure to be relished by wo- 
men, as “ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures” were by 
men. In reading the latter it looks as though the 
former was more than half justified after all in these 
nightly lectures. 

RHODA THORNTON’S GIRLHOOD. By Mrs. 
Mary E. Pratt. Illustrated by C.G. Bush. This is 
the sixth volume of ‘* The Girlhood Series,” and well 
deserves its place in this series, all the preceding 
volumes of which are excellent, and by well-known 
authors. 

POETICAL DRAMAS FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL. By Mary L. Cobb. This volume has been 
prepared with especial reference to the wants of 
schools, academies, Sunday schools, and the home 
circle. The dramas are abridgments and compi- 
lations from the best sources. The “Lady of the 
Lake,” “ Peace or Wer,” “ Moses in the Bulrushes,” 
and “The Coming of the Messiah,” are among. the 
dramas which the book contains. 


Godey's Arm-€hair. 


FEBRUARY, 1874. 

WE present to our subscribers the usual array of 
embellishments—a handsome steel plate of a happy 
party of youngsters enjoying themselves on the 
ice, a colored fashion-plate, a Valentine engraving, 
and the large extension sheet of latest fashions and 
lingerie. An excellent work-department of illustra 
tions combines to add beauty to the ornamental por- 
tion of the Book. 











Tus success of the Lapy’s Book thus far in the 
year comes up to our expectations. And why not? 
The subseriber receives more for the money sub- 
scribed in one feature alone, and that is the Chromo, 
than for any two of the other magazines. 

THERE is one thing that we ask of those who have 
already subscribed—to point out to their friends the 
advantages. of our clubbing system, which will be 
found on a colored slip in the forepart of the Book. 
Let them lovk at the number and variety of the 
Chromos that are given to the getters-up of clubs. 
Show them the handsome Chromo, “True to Na 
ture,” that you have received, and will be received 
by every subscriber who pays in advance. You could 
not confer a greater favor; we would soon double 
our list if our friends would all do this. Increased 
subscription lists insure increased beauties in a 
magazine. Scattered through these pages can be 
seen the praises bestowed on our Chromo by a num- 
ber of the papers to whom we sent a copy of it for 
the many courtesies that tlrey have extended to us. 

WE give below, in addition to those we gave last 
month, a list of newspapers that offer their paper in 
a club with the Lapy’s Boox:— 

Times, Gerardstown, W. Va.;_ Ne De Pe 
Wis. ; Representative, Fox Lake, Wis. Free Prem 
Galesburg, Ill.: Herald, Rolla, Mo.; Banner, Black 
River Falls, Wis. ; Journal, Falls City, Neb. ; Advo- 
cate, Clinton, Mo.; Tribune, Decatur, Ill. ; Leader, 
Los Animos, Colorado. 
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GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH.—Now is the accepted 
time for subscribing to that best of weeklies, the 
Germantown Telegraph. We say it advisedly, for it 
contains the best information that farmers can get, 
the best stories for the more romantic part of the 
household, and the usual information of the week 
culled by a careful hand. Its editorials are honest 
and reliable. Send $2 to P. R: Freas, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. Or remit us $5, and we will send the 
Lapy’'s Book and Germantown Telegraph one year, 
and our beautiful Chromo, “* True to Nature.” 

My Dgak S1r: In the lovely Chromo, “ True to Na- 
ture,” you have so far surpassed your gift of “Our 
Darling,” that I must be excused for infringing upon 
your time in saying, if not all I feel, at least a word 
or two in its praise. The blending of colors so softly 
executed ; the lights and shades so artistically thrown 
in, give to the figure, in its easy gracefulness, that 
lifelike look so admirable in a picture, that the whole 
lacks nothing in sweetness or in grace, “Isn’t the 
face lovely?” “ Look at the natural rose in her hair!”’ 
“Did you ever see anything so truly beautiful as the 
shawl, and even the bow on her bosom, and the pearls 
on her neck ?’”’ “ But look at the flowers, those fuch- 
sias and leaves.” These are the happy exclamations ; 
Godey, Godey, you are matchless; the Book is worth 
more than we give, and the picture is worth as much 
as the Book. M. M. W. 

WE recorded the fact of a young lady visiting the 
county jail at Pittsburga short time agoand delight- 
ing and cheering the lot of the prisoners by her sing- 
ing and kindness. We have since ascertained her 
name to be Miss May Campbell, the daughter of 
Bartley Campbell, Esq., of Avondale, Ohio. It ap- 
pears that she is in the habit of visiting the work- 
houses of Cincinnati on Sundays, and regaling the 
unfortunate inmates with a rich musical treat. Com- 
bined with her philanthropical tastes, she posseeses 
a pure soprano voice, and above all is an enthusiastic 
student. She certainly deserves the commendations 
of the press of the country. 


DEAR Gover: Let me thank you for your welcome 
visits the past year. Your LADY’s Book has always 
been received and cherished as a dear and ever wel- 
come friend. Let me, then, send you my Christmas 
greeting and wish to the Lapy’s Book: “A happy 
and prosperous New- Year.” yey it long continue 
to be the same improving guide it has ever been, is 
the sincere and ardent desire of a true admirer. 

INEZ. 

Stgnork A. TRAGLIO.—GoODEY’s Lapy’s Book de- 
sires to say a favorable word of A. Traglio (pro- 
nounced Tralyo), one of the best couriers to be found 
in Europe. We have had at different times several 
couriers, but we endorse Traglio as the best one. In 
the first place he is not above his business; he is al- 
ways attentive, and never forgets anything. You 
always find in the morning your clothes neatly ar- 
ranged, no matter in what disorder you may have 
left them. He is particularly valuable to the ladies 
of your party, accompanying them on their shopping 
trips, and sees that they are not cheated by dealers. 
In catering he is not surpassed; with him you will 
always be sure of good meals. He has a perfect 
knowledge of the roads, and all that is to be seen in 
the various places you may stop at. He understands 
and speaks English, French, and German, has an 
even temper, a perfect acquaintance with exchanges, 
and a respectful manner, which constitute every- 
thing necessary in a courier. We heartily recom- 
mend him to any one who may want a perfect English 
courier. 


EMINENT com rs have not always appreciative 
wives. Mme. Offenbach is said to detest music. Mme. 
be shunsthe opera. The conscience of Mme, Gou- 
nod will not allow her to attend the theatre. 





HOLLOWAY’S MUSICAL MONTHLY FOR FEBR-ARY. 
—This number proves that we are in earnest in 
making the volume for 1874, the twelfth year of our 
publication, the best yet issued. Every variety of 
musical taste is consulted, and the whole number, 
opening with Kruger’s grand arrangement of Gou- 
nod’s Opera of Mircille, for an artistic performer 
on the piano, and closing with M. W. Hackelton’s 
beautiful vocal duet for soprano and tenor, Still 
True to Thee, composed expressly for the Monthly, 
is one of rare excellence. Beginners on the piano 
are also remembered in two splendid pieces, Young 
Folks Waltz, by Absilac, and Evergreen Schottische, 
by Charles Nielson, also composed expressly for the 
Monthly. There is also a beautiful song by Glover. 
All this music is furnished for 40 cents, or the Janu- 
ary and February numbers will be mailed anywhere, 
free of postage, on receipt of 75 cents. Terms $4 per 
annum, in advance. Any one getting another to 
join, and sending us %8, will receive by return mail 
$5 worth of new music as a premium. The one 
sending will please specify the kind of music wanted. 
For $6 we send $6 worth of music, and the Monthly 
free for the entire year. Clubs of three, without any 
premium, $9, the cheapest club we have offered. We 
still offer the Monthly for 1874, and the elegant $12 
volume of bound music, for $8. Subscribers wishing 
the volume compiete should send in at once. Ad- 
dress all orders to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


“TRUE TO NATURE”—Godey’s Chromo with this 
name that is the reward of advance payment for the 
k in 1874—represents a golden-haired and blue- 
eyed demoiselle, ascertaining her own loveliness 
from a hand-mirror. She seems to be pleased, as 
she certainly has good right to be, and the spectator 
will learn that the reflection is “true to nature.” 
When the Book began, the most sanguine hope could 
not have anticipated so much merit in a premium 
Pieters, and it is very encouraging that the possi- 
ility is reached.—North American, Phila. 


THE PROOF-SHEET.—This specimen of handsome 
typography, published by Collins & M’Leestvr, the 
well-known type founders of Philadelphia, is now in 
its seventh volume, and—attractive from the begin- 
ning—it seems to improve with age. Ina late num- 
ber, under the title of “Thirty-seven Days on the 
Road,” Mr. Eugene H. Munday gives an historical 
account of one hundred and forty-five Pennsylvania 
newspapers, the offices of which he visited during his 
summer vacation. This lengthy article shows much 
careful research, the results of which are presented 
in an exceptionably pleasant manner. It is a collec- 
tion of details which has been handled and “dished 
up” with unusual skill by Mr. Munday; and the ju- 
dicious and humorous “asides” are of a character 
that would make “‘a folio lively.” 

Mr. Munday may be considered as the pioneer of 
the history of the press in Pennsylvania. His ad- 
mirable sketches of journalism in Philadelphia pre- 
viously published in the pages of the Proof-Sheet 
evinced an amount of intelligent labor that should 
be cordially recognized by all who are interested in 
the periodical literature of the United States, as a 
valuable contribution to the history of American 
journalism. 


“Tn Japan, newspaper editors are among the class 
privileged te carry swords.” 

Netwithstanding the rapid progress of civilization 
in Japan, the editors of newspapers have not yet 
arrived to the knowledge that “the pen is mightier 
than the sword.” 


REMEMBER that GopEy’s Lapy’s Book is the only 
pubiication that pays the postage on its Chromos. 
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NEw SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, to 
whom ail orders should be sené. Till Thou Return, 
and Still True to Thee, the two latest of the ever 
popular Hackelton songs, each 35 cents. Also, in uni- 
form style, Harry Wayne, Handsome Davie Browne, 
Mary my Beautiful Angel, and Phantom Bells at 
Sea, all beautiful and favorite songs, each 35. Heart 
of Mine, sweet little German melody by Lenhart, 20. 
I Mind me of the Happy Hours, pretty song and 
chorus by Search, 30. Nowand Then, by Southgate, 
2. Speak my Name in your Home, Nellie, pretty 
cencert song by Coralie Bell, 30. 

Also: Dimple Waltz, by Meason, new, easy, and 
pretty, 30. Spring Schottische, by Mack, beautiful 
title-page, 40. Jefferson Grand March, Beckel, 35. 
Maggie Quickstep, Reitmeyer, showy and spirited, 
30. Wyoming March, by Mack,15th edition of this 
splendid little march, 25; or, as a duet, 35. Down 
by the Tide, song without words 20. Morceau Melo- 
dique, by Oesten, 20. Allego Marziale, from Verdi's 
Opera La Forza del Destino, 25. Forget Me Not, 
beautiful fantaisie by Ohm, splendid title-page, 60. 
Fairy Sprite, brilliant fantaisie by Mack, 60. 

Les Joyeuses: Six easy pieces by Holloway, viz.: 
Lily Leaf Polka Schottisehe, Ingleside Mazourka, 
Gilt Edge Polka, Starry Night Galop, Unadilla Island 
Waltz, Winter Green Polka Mazourka. Each 20 
cents; or, complete, 75 cents. 

Easy single page Pieces.—Valentine March, Spray 
Polka, Irma Galop, Museum Polka, Shells of Ocean 
Rondo, Ivy Green Polka, Nymph Mazourka, Little 
Folks Schottische, Rhollo’s March, Clinton Waltz, 
Mattie Waltz, Temple March. Each 10. 

Music for Bxamination.—Any person enclosing $1 
will receive by return mail a package of $5 worth of 
new music, from which selections may be made, and 
the balance returned. State what style of music is 
desired, and enclose 10 cents in stamps for postage. 
Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 





“ TRUE TO NATURE.”—We have received the Chro- 
mo bearing the above title, which is given as a pre- 
mium to all subseribers to Gopry’s Lapy’s Book. 
If the picture gets its name by presenting a perfect 
profile of a beautiful woman, it is certainly entitled 
to it. And if the title is suggested by the figure 
gazing intently inte the depths of a mirror, which 
gives ck a rich reflection of her lovely face, it isa 
LApPY thought. Gopgy’s is one of the most popular 
of the ladies’ magazines. Nearly a half century ol 
it has many patrons who have taken it from the firs 
number. ith “True to Nature” as an extra in- 
ducement, its volume for 1874 should be more widely 
circulated than any of its predecessors, for the 
Chromo is alone worth the price of subscription.— 
Democrat, Lapeer, Mich. 





Some workmen, in lately making excavations in 
the Rue de Rennes, Paris, near the Pantheon, dis- 
covered an ancient tomb, and in the mouth of the 
skeleton was a Roman obulus, buried with the body, 
according to custom, for the purpose of paying Cha- 
ron for ferrying the deceased across the river Styx. 


THE GENIUs OF INVENTION is constantly addin 
to the comfort and welfare of mankind by the grea 
variety of new and valuable improvements in ma- 
chinery, which relieve toil, and remove difficulties 
which were once thought to be insurmountable. And 
this fact is exemplified in the NEW AMERICAN SEW- 
ING MACHINE, which, with other yp does 
away with the tedious threading of the shuttle, sav- 
ing time and vexation. Ladies desiring to purchase 
a sewing machine will find it to their advantage to 
examine this, as it stands in the front rank as a first- 
class machine. Principal Salesroom, 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, 

THE more we are obliged to do the more we can 
accomplis!. 





THE GARDEN. 

THERE is nothing so acceptable as early vegetables, 
and one of the most useful aids to this is a hotbed. 
Every amateur should have one, as Tomatves, Pep- 
pers, Egg-Plants, Salad, annuals, and many other in- 
teresting things can be started, by which we may get 
several weeks ahead of our neighbors in the enjoy- 
ment of vegetable luxuries, and when done with the 
bed in May, it will be the very place for Gloxinias, 
Caladiums, Gesnerias, and many other beautiful 
plants which delight in a warm, moist heat. Those 
who do not wish the care of a hotbed can succeed 
by sowing a few pots or shallow boxes and keeping 
them near the light in a warm room. 

At this season we should plan the vegetable and 
flower garden by procuring a catalogue, which will 
give us an idea what to plant, how to plant, and 
when to plant. We would impress upon our readers 
the importance of selecting and ordering early, as it 
not only insures the complete filling of an order, but 
a certainty of receiving it more satisfactory; and 
when the seedsman becomes so busy that mistakes 
are liable to occur during the rush of spring business, 
seeds needed for spring and early summer crops 
should be obtained by the middle of February, when 
the garden can be planned with all the needed ma- 
terials on hand, with the seeds as well as the borders 
and beds in sight, the business slides smoothly on, 
and general satisfaction is the result. 

Among the first seeds to be planted is Lettuce, 
which should be large enough to be transplanted to 
the open ground as soon as the weather opens. One 
of the best varieties of recent introduction is the 
“Hanson,” very tender, sweet, and crisp even to the 
outer leaves, one head sufficing for a large family. 
Tomato seeds should be sown. The “Trophy,” has 
come up to all expectation. Large purpie or New 
York improved Egg-Plant may be sown, giving plenty 
of heat. Sow, as soon as the ground opens, Celery 
for plants, Beet, Spinach, and Radish seeds, Onion 
sets and Peas. 

By referring to Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1874, 
we find a complete assortment of vegetable and 
flower seeds, bulbous roots, and plants, embracing 
the latest novelties as well as the good old sorts. 
Practical hints for making hotbeds,. preparing the 
ground, etc., which he will mail to all applicants. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Phiiadelphia 


A Hint TO Vine GRoweERS.—One of the largest 
vine growers of France, M. Fiabre de Riennégre, has 
succeeded in saving his vines from frost by building 
fires of wheat chaff, straw, and rubbish to the wind- 
ward of his piantation on cold nights, so that warm, 
heavy smoke of the fires would be carried in a pro- 
tecting pall over the vines. When the temperature 
was,noticed to be falling rapidly, he collected three 
hundred heaps of chaff and straw and applied fire to 
them when the thermometer marked thirty-two de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The flames were kept under, and 
in a few minutes a dense cloud of smoke had settled 
over a plain of 360 acres. When the temperature had 
risen above the freezing point the fires were extin- 
guished, but were relighted the next night, which 
was one of the coldest of the winter. The vineyards 
of the surrounding country presented after the frost 
a scene of desolation, while those protected by the 
smoke were umharmed. Thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of plants are said to have been saved at the 
expense of a quantity of worthless chaff and straw. 


A MULTIPLIcITY of walks, beyond what are abso- 
lutely requisite, is very undesirable in a small piece 
of ground. 
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CENTENNIAL TEA PARTY. 


AN interesting event, under the direction of the 
Women’s Centennial Executive Committee, took 
place at the Academy of Music and Horticultural 


Hall on the 17th and 18th of December last (the two | 


buildings being connected by an iron bridge), te 
commemorate the tea riot in Boston, on the 16th of 
December, 1773. The ladies had been busily engaged 
for several months in perfecting the arrangements. 
Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of the 
affair when it is stated that there were eight hogs- 
heads of cups and saucers delivered at the hall for 
use. Many valuable articles were loaned by wealthy 
citizens, residents of Philadelphia and vicinity. 
There were separate entertainments for the chil- 
dren and grown persons. The entertainment for the 
children took place at the Academy of Music at 4 
P. M., and was largely attended, the seats in the au- 
ditorium and on the stage being all occupied, and in 
some cases even the aisles. The perfermance con- 
sisted of orchestral selections, which were rendered 
by, Hassler’s Band, choruses by the public school 


children of the Ninth and Tenth Sections, who, some | 


four hundred and fifty in number, were seated upon 


a raised platform on the stage, and solos and read- | 
ings by the pupils of the public schools and others. 
Miss Lydia Johnson sang the solos, “The Nightin- | 


gale’s Trill” and “Soar on Gently, Heavenly Music,” 
and was encored. 


A well-known lady, the daughter of a prominent | bell 
naval officer, and widely known in Philadelphia and | 
elsewhere for her personation of the “only original | 


Mrs. Jarley,” related the scene in Boston harbor 
in 1773, representing herself to have been an eye wit- 
ness of the occurrence, and gaye a detailed history 
of the attack upon the Dartmouth. 

An essay, entitled ‘Why is the Centennial to be 
held in Philadelphia?” written by Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart, a public school pupil, was then read by Miss 
Louisa Haseler. It sketched the events which, oc- 
curring during the revolutionary period, have given 
Philadelphia a prominence in the history of the coun- 
try, and argued that no other city contained so many 
historic associations or was so well adapted, both by 
situation and other peculiar advantages, to the hold- 
ing of a great world’s fair. The essay then went on 
tu enumerate the advantages which would accrue 
from the Centennia! Exposition, not only to Phila- 
delphia, but also to every portion of the country, in 
a thorough reawakening of its industrial interests. 

The entertainment then closed with a chorus, “‘ The 
American Hymn,” by the children, and an orchestral 
selection. It was then announced by Mrs. Gillespie 
that the ladies who had charge of the arrangements 


for the “tea drinking” in Horticultural Hall were | 


not ready to receive the children, in consequence of 
which it had been determined to have the children’s 
tea party on the next afternoon, between the hours 
of four and six, at Horticultural Hall, to which the 
original tickets for the children's entertainment pro- 
cured admission. Refreshments were, however, pro- 
vided for a large number of the children in the foyer 
of the Academy after the termination of the enter- 
tainment. 

At 6 P. M.; the doors of Horticultural Hall were 
thrown open for grown persons, and the large hall 
was soon filled to almost overfiowing. The hall was 
handsomely and tastefully decorated with flags and 


banners of all nationalities, and the various tea tables | 


were resplendent with lights, flowers, festoons of 


evergreens, banners, flags, shields, etc. The differ. | 


ent tables represented the various wards of the city, 
of which each assumed the name of some one of the 


States in the Union. The stage was occupied by two | 


| large tables, one in eharge of the Nationai Museum 
| Committee, and the other under the especial patron- 
| age of Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, President of the lady 
| managers, and representing the Seventh Ward and 
| States of Kentucky and Nevada. 

The following isa list of the tables, with the num- 
ber of the wards and the names of the States:— 


First Ward, Massachusetts—Mrs. A. W. Rand. 

Second, Pennsylvania—Mrs. Wm. Conn. 

Third, Connecticut and Michigan—Miss Claghorn. 

Fourth, Territory of Columbia, Washington City— 
Mrs. John W. Forney. 

Filth, Maine and Utah—Mrs. G. W. Carr. 

Sixth, California and New Mexico—Mrs. W. F. 
Hughes. 

Seventh, Kentucky and Nevada--Mrs. E. D. Gil- 


—_— 
ighth, Virginia and West Virginia—Board of 

Managers National Museum. 

Ninth, Louisiana and Oregon-—-Miss Magee. 

Tenth, Rhode Island and Montana—Mrs. Walter 
MeMichael. 

Eleventh, Mississippi and Kansas—Mrs. Tunis. 

Twelfth, Alabama and Colorado—Miss Duane. 

Thirteenth, New Hampshire and Washington Ter- 
ritory—Mrs. RL. Asbhurst. 
| Fourteenth, North Carolina and Wyoming—Mrs. 
H. 0. Townsend. 

Fifteenth, Tennessee and Iowa—Mrs. FE. F. Hardee. 
es Cexseoweh, New Jersey and Nebraska—Miss Lucre- 

a Carr. 

Seventeenth, Vermont and Arkansas—Mrs. F. J. 





WUVIS. 
Eighteenth, Georgia and Idaho—Mrs. Edward 


arr. 
Nineteenth, Florida and Minnesota—Mrs. H. Hub- 
, Mrs. A. H. Newitt. 
Twentieth, Missouri and Dakota—Mrs. Bomeisler. 
Twenty-first, Delaware and Nebraska—Mrs. C. M. 
| Peterson. 

Saenrenens, South Carotina and Arizona—Mrs. 
| Chadwick. 

Twenty-third, Maryland and Nebraska— Mrs. Isaac 

Hyneman. 

wenty-fourth, Ohio and Wisconsin—Mrs. George 
Woelpper. 
Twenty-fifth, New York and Texas—Mrs. Dr. Cla- 


ridge. 
wenty-sixth, Illinois and Indiana—Mrs. B. Mor- 
ton, Mrs. Stephens. 

The centre of the hall was occupied by the Third 
Ward table, Miss Claghorn, representing Connecticut 
and Michyan, and attracted attention by reason of 
the profusion and tasteful arrangements of its floral 
decorations. 

The Pennsylvania table was near the main en- 
trance immediately in front of the gallery, and was 
very tastefully decorated with flowers, ferns, ever- 
greens, etc., being surmounted by an arch of ever- 
greens, from which was suspended a floral repre- 
sentation of a bell. The Massachusetts table was 





near the main doorway, and immediately under the 
gallery. The chief objects of interest at this table 
were a representation in flowers of Bunker Hill, and 
| a miniature “Dartmouth,” with the historical “ In- 
dians”’ casting the tea from her decks. 
Immediately in front of the stage stood a hand- 
some marble soda fountain ornamented with figures 
| in bronze and marble, presented to the tea party for 
its use by Charles Lippincott & Co. On either side 
of this fountain were the two tables representing re- 
| spectively California and New Mexico, and Maine 
| and Utah. On the former table was displayed a gilt 
gate through which a ship was passing laden with 
the principal products of California, and represent- 
| ing, of course, the “Golden Gate.” The Maine and 
Utah table exhibited some interesting relics, among 
them two tables made from the original oak joists 
taken out of Independence Hall during repairs, and 
presented by Thomas Wallace and George W. Kel- 
| lar, and several pieces of China over a hundred, and 


| one piece over two hundred years old. 


At Mrs. John W. Forney’s table (District of Co- 
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lumbia), the prominent feature was a huge cake, 
surmounted by an image of the Goddess of Liberty, 
and supported by the figures of Washington and 
Franklin. 

A number of curious and interesting relics were 
shown at the National Museum table on the stage, 
chief among which were portraits of Mrs. Robert 
Morris and Mrs. Martha Washington; a couple of 
rare engravings representing the tea riot in Boston ; 
a table belonging to the Hon. James Logan, the 
friend of Benjamin Franklin; a candle-stand which 
belonged to Franklin; and the table on which Lord 
Howe is said to have written his despatches. 

The Logan table was decorated with an arch of 
evergreens, from which was suspended a very hand- 
some floral bell, bearing the letters “N. M. C.” 
(National Museum Committee) upon it, and “1776.” 

Above Mrs. Gillespie’s table was hung the portrait 
of her ancestress, Mrs. Bache, a daughter of Frank- 
lin. At this table was also exhibited the dining-table 
of William Penn. 

At the North Carolina table, portraits of General 
and Mrs. Washington were displayed, and the Mary- 
land table was particularly noticeable for the beauty 
of its floral decorations. 

In the gallery above the main entrance stood a 
large ship, representing the Dartmouth, which was 
zealously watched over by a small boy dressed as an 
Indian. 

The entire decorations of the hall were beautiful 
and appropriate, and reflected great credit on the 
taste, ingenuity, and tact of the ladies who had the 
affair in charge. The tables were presided over by 
ladies arrayed in full “Martha Washington” cos- 
tume, with neat lawn caps and neckerchiefs, and in 
what are known in these days as “ Dolly Varden” 
dresses. The effect was particularly pleasing, and 
lent a great deal to the brilliancy and gayety of the 
scene. 

The refreshments consisted of tea, biscuit, sand- 
wiches, crullers, cake, ice cream, etc., the greater 
portion of which was given to the Tea Party Com- 
mittee by friends of the enterprise. Tea was served 
in small white cups, bearing a fac simile of the sig- 
nature of John Hancock. These cups were after- 
wards sold at twenty-five and fifty cents apiece, and 
realized a considerable sum. The floral decorations 
of the different tables were particularly elaborate 
and beautiful, and were, in almost every case, given 
to the Tea Party, free of cost, by florists in this and 
other cities. The lower apartment at Horticultural 
Hall was handsomely decked with evergreens and 
flowers, but was not used except as a promenading 
room. 

At eight o'clock a very large audience assembled 
at the Academy of Music, to hear addresses appro- 
priate to the occasion, and to listen to a concert by 
the Orpheus Club. Hon. Wm. Armstrong, of Wil- 
lilamsport, presided. At half-past seven o'clock the 
aids at the tables in Horticultural Hall, numbering 
about five hundred, entered the Academy in proces- 
sion, dressed in Martha Washington costume, and 
took seats in the parquette. 

There were present Mayor Stokely, ex-Mayor D. 
M. Fox, ex-Governor James Pollock, Hon. Morton 
McMichael, Daniel Dougherty, Esq., Wm. A. Little- 
ton, Esq., Hon. Daniel M. Morrill, Judge Woodward, 
Hon. James Boyd, General Norton, Judge Pierce, 
John Welsh, General R. M. Patterson, Director- 
General A. T. Goshorn, Bishop Simpson, John Price 
Wetherill, Eli K. Price, H. C. Carey, and other 
prominent citizens. 

Hon. Wm. H. Armstrong addressed the meeting 
at length on the subject of the Centennial. He 
said— 





“That the American people are a nation peculiarly 
blessed. In climate and in soil, in the dominant 
power of public morality, and ina watehfulness that 

s Cg any encroachments upon_ liberty, 

y stan foremon among the nations. But they 
have much to learn from the matured development 
he practical and zsthetic arts among their sister 


nations. 

“The exhibition will be a school, in which a prac- 
tical education will be given to every portion of the 
country, and in every department of industry. The 
exhibition is now an assured success. Philadelphia 
has done her part nobly, and Pennsylvania has 
pladged herself to the work. The other States have 
given every assurance of their co-operation, and the 
work goes bravely on. 

“* The speaker then discussed the yreniéa, prospects, 
and objects of the Centennial, and concluded with 
an earnest exhortation te his hearers to prosecute 
diligently the work which had been so well begun.” 


The Orpheus Club then sang “O Forest Fair,” af- 
ter which Hon. A. R. Boteler, of West Virginia, 
made an address. He said— 


“That the work in which his lady friends were en- 
gaged, is the work of the whole country, in all its 
sections and in all its interests, and they who look 
pon it in any other light, who regard it with the 

endless eyes of local jealousy, froin the lower level 
of their own prejudices, can form but a narrow con- 
ception of the breadth of its truly national character. 

“It is, indeed, he said, difficult to estimate the im- 
portance of the coming Centennial in its influence 
upon the future of our country, upon its science, its 

lities, literature, and art, in every department of 
ts diversided industries. It will illustrate the won- 
derful growth of our great Republic in the last one 
hundred years, and on that occasion every nation of 
the earth will contribute the trophies of its civiliza- 
tion in generous competition with our own. 

“The speaker then dwelt upon the peculiar excel 
lence of American inventions, such as the steamboat, 
the telegraph, the cotton gin, the rotary printing 
press, the carding machine, the grain reaper, and 
concluded by expressing the hope that American 
industry would, at the Centennial as heretofore, come 
out triumphant.” 


Mayor Stokely then, ina few appropriate remarks, 
presented to Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, president of the 
lady managers, a gavel made frem wood taken from 
Independence Hall, as a mark of esteem for the en- 
ergy which she had displayed in getting up the tea 
party. 

After a short address by Hon. James H. Campbell 
on the merits of the Centennial, the audience dis- 
persed. 


The Children’s Tea Party. 


The lady managers having set apart the 18th as 
the time for the chiidren’s tea party, the hall was 
thrown open in the morning from 11 A. M. to3 P. M. ; 
in the afternoon, from 4 to 6 for the children; and in 
the evening for grown persons from 6 to 114 o’elock. 

The children were dressed in their holiday attire, 
and, with their bright and smiling faces, lent the as- 
semblage an air of jollity which accorded well with 
the cheerful and beautiful decorations of the room. 
Doubtless the children proved the best customers 
which the proprietors of the tea tables encountered. 
for they seemed to enjoy the good things provided 
for them with appetites which must have made sad 
holes in their pockets. The relics exhibited at the 
different tables attracted a constant throng of youth- 
ful hero-worshippers, and a large number of reverent 
admirers was collected throughout the entire after- 
noon before a quilt made of pieces from the dresses 
which Mrs. General Washington wore at State re- 
ceptions, and which was suspended between the 
North Carolina and Tennessee tables. The enter- 
tainment was evidently a thoroughly enjoyed holi- 
day tothe children, and will doubtless be long 
remembered by some of them as a “taste of fairy 
land.” 
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A CHAT ABOUT FEATHERS.—To what various uses 
does the destroyer, man, apply the covering of birds 
in different countries !—for quills and feathers in the 
arts and industry, for upholstering pur for 
adornment of the person, or for more absolute cloth. 
ing in garments, whether as tippets, muffs, or cuffs. 
* As light as a feather’’ has passed into a proverb, 
and the commerce in bird-skins and feathers, exten- 
sive and valuable as it is, is neither bulky nor pon- 
derous. The largest quill of the golden eagle weighs 
only sixty-five grains, and the entire plumage of an 
owl but an cunce anda half, while the feathers of a 
common barn-door fowl of two pounds and a quarter 
will weigh only three ounces. 

In the ostrich both barbs and barbules are long 
soft, silky, and be rhe and the barbules thus dis 
characterize that form of the feather called a plume, 
and which constitute in a commercial point of view 
the most valuable product of birds. In the so-called 
“paddy feathers” of the marabou stork (Ciconia) 
oz resemble a kind of down. 

he natural color of feathers is produced by the 
internal arrangement of the colorless plates of horny 
matter, and not by any pigment. This is also the 
cause of the iridescence or varying shades of color 
on some beetles’ wingsand nacreous shells. The dif- 
ferent thicknesses of the horny films interfere with 
the light, and produce the play of colors. Almost 
any artificial color can, however, be givez to feathers 
by dyes, and taste, skill, and artistic arrangement 
have done much to supplement the rich, natural 
—* of the stolen plumes we appropriate so ruth- 
essly. 

The principal feathers entering into commerce in 
any quantity are those of the ostrich, vulture (so- 
called), egret, osprey, cock, goose, swan, turkey, and 
peacock. The chief downs are the eider-down, goose- 
down, swan’s-down, and estridge or ostrich-down. 
The feathers and down of many other birds are used, 
but are of less importance. Crow-quills are in some 
slight demand for coiffures, and for etching and writ- 
ing. Goose-quills for writing have been largely su- 
peraneed by the cheaper and now generally employed 
stee in. 

Although horsehair, woollen flocks, and a number 
of vegetable stuffing materials have comme into exten- 
sive use, the feather-bed- as an article of luxurious 
ease still holds its own in many circles. The dressed 
feathers chiefly are those of the white, gray, and 
common goose, and what are termed in trade, * poul- 
try feathers,” which include those of turkeys, ducks, 
and fowls. To fill a small-sized three-foot bed-tick 
and pillows, about erronty acven pounds of feathers 
are necessary, according to the kind used; of poultry 
feathers the most are required. 

In making a nest for her young, by stripping the 
downy covering from her breast, the eider duc has 
little thought of ministering to the luxurious require- 
ments of civilized man. bout two pounds are re- 
quired to fill an eider-down quilt or coverlet. 

It has been aptly observed that a love for feathers 
is amongst the prettiest vanities, the daintiest whims 
of men and women. From a strictly philosophical 
and grimly utilitarian point of view, it may be con- 
sidered exceedingly absurd to rob a poor bird of his 
clothes, and use them as additional adornments to 
our own attire. But fashion, both in savage and 
eivilized circles, enforces strange vagaries. The 
aboriginal races of North and South America, Africa, 
the islands of the Pacific and Indian Archipelagos, 

lorified in their feather plumes and _ coronets, long 

fore our European belles increased commerce so 
largely in this direction. The jaunty hat, which has 
been now so long worn by youn ladies, has given a 
great impetus to every novelty in the shape of fea- 
thers for decorating it, and it is strange how persist- 
ent this fashion has been, having now lasted more 
than ten years. First, the pheasant plume was in- 
uced as an ornament for hats; then followed the 
ptarmigan, peacock, trogon, impeyan, and argus 
pheasants, ibis, heron, sea-gull, black cock and owl, 
and now almost aN A variety of plumage may be 
seen in the hats of ladies and children. 

Paris wage a high reputation for the Pepeseien. 
bleaching, dyeing, and arrangement of feathers, a 

t number of persons being employed in the 
eather trade there, which was reckoned to have 
reached, before the late war, an annual value of 
nearly half a million sterling. The largest portion of 
these were exported to North America and the colo- 
nies. A new and prey ornamental —— of 
bird skins is that of the entire head and plumage of 
some cy | birds for fans and fire-screens; and the 
brilliant little heads of the humming-bird family, 








handsomely mounted as necklets, ear- pendants, 
brooches, etc., for a novel species of bird-jewelry. 

The elegance of the feathers of the ostrich, arising 
from their slender stems and graceful barbules, has 
caused them to be prized in all eo they are the 
dearest and most sought after of any feathers, in 
consequence of their fineness and elasticity, being 
employed for court plumes and headdresses, as we! 
as the nodding plumes of the hearse. Their value is 
enhanced because they can always be cleaned, dyed, 
and remade into larger and richer plumes, by pa- 
tience and assiduity in the attachment. 


Ostrich Feathers, 
in commerce, are classed in the following order, as 
regards value: Ist, those coming from Mogadore; 
2d, those coming from Egypt and Barbary; and 3d, 
the South African or Cape feathers, for which Gra- 
ham’s Town is the central market. These are long, 
and, therefore, esteemed for many purposes, but 
have not the delicacy and elegance of the barbules 
of the North African feathers. ‘Lhe Aleppo feathers 
used to be considered the type of perfection of ostrich 
feathers, but they are now so scarce as seldom to be 
met with in commerce. For the “ bous” or tail fea- 
thers of the ostrich there isan enormous demand, ani 
perhaps more of this kind are sold than of any other. 

Northern and Southern Africa are the quarters 
from whence suppliés are obtained. There are fea- 
ther merchants in Mogadore and other Barbary 
States, who are in communication with all the dis- 
tricts of the desert where the bird is found. The 

rice of ostrich feathers in a series of years—taking 

nto account quality and demand—ranges from eight 
up to poy ayy pounds the — weight; but their 
first cost is of course much lower. 

Vulture plumes, or “ bastard ostrich,” as they are 
called in trade, are employed in large quantities in 
France, and form the most important branch of the 
commerce in feathersthere. They are obtained from 
the American ostrich (Rhea Americana), which 
inhabits chiefly the pampas and vast plains of Pata- 

onia, the Argentine Confederation, and the adjoin- 
ng Republics. It is smaller than the true African 
ostrich, is without a tail, and the feathers are not of 
the same rich and costly kind. The Patagonians 
and Indians make plumes, parasols, and many beau- 
tiful ornaments of them. he feathers are imported 
in the rough from South America, under the distine- 
tion of large and small vulture. The former are 
commercia y known as “dry” or “ white foot,’ the 
lower part of the plume being white, and the head 
black. They are used'Yor coiffures, the white part in 
its natural state, is dyed some light color, and the 
dark part as black, The bad feathers are worked 
up into plumeauz, or dusting-brushes. The small 
vulture feathers are exclusively used for headdresses, 
and are rather higher in the price than large ones. 

The feathers of the Australian emu or cassowary 
are not as yet much used; but the plumage near the 
tail is long and graceful, and I haveseen the feathers 
dyed almost every shade of color. 

The trade in cocks’ feathers is very important. 
France receives supplies tc be made up from nearly 
all Europe. Poland and Russia send her about 14,000 
pounds weight a year, and in France itself, as a great 
poultry-breeding country, the quantity obtained is 
considerable. In commerce they are classed in seve- 
ral kinds, the saddle and hackle feathers being espe- 
cially in demand. Large white, of a pure color, fetch 
eign shillings to twenty-four shillings the pound. 
They are used for parures, military plumes, and fea- 
ther brushes. 

The most splendid bird of tropical America is the 
Trogon viridis or splendens. Aside from the brilliant 
metallic splendor of its co and the gracefulness 
of its form, there is a peculiar interest connected 
with this et tee The long, slender, gilded 
feathers of the tail-coverts were allowed only to be 
worn by the royal family of the Incas. The a, 
with all their gorgeous ees go ge have passec 
away, and the race of the red men which venerated 
them is fast following, but the bird whose plumes 
decked their diadems shines brilliant as ever, 

In parts of North America the Indians make an 
elegant Serene of the feathers of the wild turkey. 
They twist the inner webs ne double string 
with hemp or fibrous bark, and work it like mattin 
This appears very rich and glossy, and as fine as si 
shag. Fans used to be made of the tail, and of four 
tails joined together the early French settlers in 
Louisiana were wont to construct a parasol. 


MANNERS often make fortunes. 
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THE CONSCRIPT. 
BY IONE. 


SCENE L—PEGGIE seated by a fire. 
2 Enter JOUN. 


John. Good-day, Peggie! 
Pengie. Good-day, John! 
John. O Peggie, | am the happiest man alive to- 


day! 

Peqgie. Aht Why so? Oh, yes, I had forgotten 
to-morrow is our wedding-day. SoamI. That is, I 
um the happiest pitt 

John. Peggie, had you really forgotten that we are 
to be married to-morrow? I could not forget it even 
for a moment, 

septs, Maybe so and maybe not. 

John. Why, you are almost my little wife now. I 
spoke to the parson this morning—you told me I 
might last night. Yes, you are almost my little wife 
now. (Leans over as if to kiss her forehead.) 

Peggie. (Slaps him.) Now, take that fer your im- 
pudence. I don't know whether I will marry you or 
not, sir. Oh, the smoke comes in my eyes here; I 
believe I will change my seat. (Changes her seat.) 

John. (Changing his.) Well, I will do the same, 
for I desire nothing more than to sit by your side 
through life. . 

Peggie. That's all very nice in its way but that 
won’t get me a Sunday frock or a holiday tucker, 
you know, John? 

John. Well, I wouldn't care what I had or what I 
wore, so I had you, my darling. 

Peggie. Oh, 1 wonder if puss has had any break- 
fast. (Takes up the cat and caresses it.) 

John. Do you know, Peggie, sometimes I think you 
don’t love me, and it almost kills me, Peggie. y 
you love me some. 

Peggie. Yes, Liove you. There fo! (Pushes him.) 

John. Look here, Peggie. ( Hol suparing.) *Tis 
my and your wedding-r ng. 

Peggie. Oh, let me see it! ’Tis mighty pretty! Is 
it mine? (Puts it on.) 

John. Yes, when you are my little wife. 

ray Oh, yes, Llove you, John. (/lourishes the 
ring. 





Enter Squad of Soldiers. 


lst Guard. Is John Surnghhoff within ? 

John. Yes; Lam he, what will ye? 7 

Guard. I bear a warrant f@om the king. You are 
a eens in his majesty’s service. 

John. Great Heavens! 

Peggie. 'Tis false! ’Tis false! 

Guard. Madam! Here's the warrant. 

John. *Tis true, Peggie. Too, too true. 

Peggie. O John, it can’t be true; it can’t be true! 
(Wrings her hands.) 

Guard. Come, sir; we must be going. 

Peggie. Oh, don’t take John, good, gentle, sweet 
soldier, don't take John. (Runs toJoun asi toshield 
him.) Take him, why, he’s my lover. He’smy John. 
We are to be married to-morrow. Ah! if you take 
him you kill me. Would you kill a woman, gentle 
soldier? Ah, no! Have you a wife? Have you a 
sweetheart? Then don’t be cruel to me. 

; —_— Madam, we must do our duty. (They take 

OHN. 

Peggie. (Raving and weeping.) Ah, Pace I love 
him. Oh, he might kiss me now, O John, come 
back to your Peggle. (Looks at her ring.) Ah, my 
wedding-ring. ! 'twill never be a wedding-ring. 
( Throws it away from her and weeps.) Now— 


Enter UNCLE. 


Uncle. Peggie, I hear your lover has been con- 
scripted; but don’t weep, child, ‘tis silly. There's 
Frederick Snicklefoon would marry you any day— 
and has siller and gold. 

Peggie. Marry me! The dolt! the idiot! I hate 
him; I loathe him! Get out of my sight! I hate 
everybody! O uncle, I den’t mean that. But my 
brain reels. (Clasps her temples.) Ah, eruel king; 
ah, wretched me! (She ane) 

[Cu Salis.) 


ScENE Il.—One year after. UNCL& seated smoking 
a pipe. 


Enter SNICKLEFOON. 


Uncle. Well, Snicklefoon, I thinks it’s all right. 
Two months of bread and water have done the thing. 





Snicklefoon. Does she say she loves me? Does she 

—— will marry me? 
cle. Well, she heard six months ago that John 

had been killed. And she says her heart is with him 
| the grave. But since I will it, she will resist no 

nger. 

Snicklefoon. Well, I'll speak to the pases to-day, 
and sup everything will be ready by to-morrow. 
I wish she loved me. But 1 love pat, poet thing. 


CKLEFOON. 

Uncle. Be sure, Suicklefoon, to bring those bunds, 
ete., for my share in the business. 

Snicklefoon. Oh, yes—yes. { Exit. 


Enter PEGGIE, pale and haggard. 


Uncle. Well, Peggie. ’Tis all arranged. To-mor- 
row is yo wedding-day. Snicklefoon and the par- 
son will be here. Cheer up, girl. happy. Go 
child, and get your wedding-dress ready. Let Mar- 
gery help you. 

Peggie. Yes, uncle, I obey you. [Lzit Paeets. 

(Curtain jalls.} 


Scenz IIL —Znter Pxcots as a bride, pale and wen, 
on arm of UNCLE—MARGERY following. Seated in 
the room, SNICKLEFOON, PARSON, and WITNESS. 
In the midst of the ceremony enter JOHN, safe 
Jrom the wars. 


Tore. (Rushes to him.) O John! My own, own 
ohn 


John. My darling Peggie. 
cu agi. Salis.] 


WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT A BRIDGET? 


’Tis the source of all vexations, 

All the trials and vexations. 

When the evening shadows find me 

Weary head and weary hearted, 

With the running hither, thither; 

With the vain and ceaseless running ; 

When the stoves are heated iron, 

And the water ae boiling, 

Makes the steam, that longs to burn me; 

Makes the vapory steam, that burns me. 

When the master, in the morning, 

Looks with questioning eyes upon me, 

As he ushers from his chamber, 

From his quiet leisure dressing, 

With the cooling zephyrs blowing 

In upon him from the terrace. 

Looks with wond'ring eye upon me, 

At my face, so brightly scarlet; 

At my apron, with the signet 

Which the stove has left upon it. 

When the good man at the table 

Talks of homes, the t, and present ; 

And my patient, best endeavor 

Wakes the ghost of * mother’s cooking,” 

Till my temper’s nicer ruffled 

Than my apron from the iaundry. 

Once I dreamed it lesser Eden, 

And we two the Eve and Adam: 

But the glamour and the romance 

Long have vanished, and I fear me 

Wifely eyes will yet discover 

This is home without a Bridget. . 

SUE MuRDOCK. 
REAL CONTENTMENT. —In Vienna a magnificent 

house was built by a nobleman, on the front of which 

is a stone with this inscription: “This house was 

erec Count D——, given to the first 

man who can prove that he is really contented.” 

One day a stranger knocked at the gate, and desired 

to speak with the master. “I am come.” said he, 

‘*to take possession of this house, as I find you have 

built it in order to. bestow it upon the man who ts 

really contented. Now lam in that state, of which 


I am willing to make oath; you Se ere. k 


—y sir, to give me immediate possession. e 
‘ount did not os till he had finished his 
speech, when he replied, “ You are quite right, sir, 
with respect to my intertions; but as I do not dis- 
cover the least pretension you have to the charaeter 
of a contented man, I beg you will retire. Jf you 
ae ae Ce Cay oan 


AN unmarried friend declared to us the other day, 
with an expression of countenance most lugubrious: 
“T never cared a farthing about getting married tiil 
I attended an old bachelor's funeral.” 





- —- 
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Vo icanic Eruptions in HAwall.—Mauna Loa, al- 
most 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, is one of 
the many volcanic peaks of that Iceland of the North 
Pacific, Hawaii; but this, the largest of the Hawaiian 
or Sandwich group of islands, instead of being like 
its fiery rival near the frozen zone, is fanned by the 
voluptuous airs of the tropics. It is but one-e er] 
the area of Ireland, though a very Switzerland of 
mountains and valleys. The well-known port of 
Honolulu, half way between China and California, is 
in the neighboring smaller volcanic island of Oahu. 

Eruptions have nm so numerous and on so mag- 
nificent a scale in Hawaii, that the attention of 
logists has been much attracted towards it since 
Captain Cook, its discoverer, was murdered at 
foot of one of its basaltic cones. 

Among the many hundred ks from which the 
fiery current has flowed none has been so ceiebrated 
in modern times as thatof Mauna Loa. The highest 
potas is 13,950 feet above the sea. It is, however, a 

ouble mountain, the loftier peak being Mauna Kea, 
This has nine cones about its top, while Loa is but a 
single dome. Upon the side, though 10,000 feet be- 
low, spreads out the largest burning crater in the 
world—Kilanea. In that crater 3,000,000 nope 
yards are sunk feng | 1000 feet below the rim of the 
crater. A number of boiling caldrons are perpetu- 
ally hissing there with their oe lava, which 
has repeatedly overflowed, to the devastation of 
whole provinces around. 

It was in this lofty seat of Plutonic fury that the 

oddess Pélé was fabled to dwell. Whenever the 
Hawaiian devotees neglected their offerings or other- 
wise incurred her displeasure she would cast forth 
storms of stones and ashes, pour out rivers of lava 
and shake the country with earthquakes. She had 
brothers and sisters with her in this pleasant palace. 
Among these were the king of steam, the rain of 
night, the thunderer, the fire-child of war, the cloud- 
holder, and the flery-eyed canoe breaker. Tradition 
says that a monster hog came out of the sea to court 
the fair lady of Kilanea. As she declined his tender 
proposals, he grunted out his displeasure in a furious 
discharge from the ocean. But the goddess replied 
to his [aapen | by such a deadly rain of fire as drove 
back the very waves of the raging sea, and sent Tam- 
puaa in hasty retreat to the quiet sea caverns below. 

One of the first Christian converts was a princess 
of the island. As the natives feared to accept the 
new faith of the missionaries from a fear of Péilé, the 
brave Kapiolani resolved to break the charm. She 
walkéd up te the dreaded home of Pélé, on Mauna 
Loa, and on the brink of the yawning chasm dared 
the goddess to come, She called upon her in the 
name of Jehovah, to appear in all her fiery horrors, 
and assault, if she dared, the champion of the cross. 
There, below the heroine’s feet, 


“The fiery jets, fierce bubbling, chase each other 
Like flame-maned coursers on their burning track, 
Then disappear, lost in the raging gulf: 

Ever with northward flow the current sweeps, 
Crackling and sparkling in red fissures deep. 
As the cooled surface breaks, like fields of ice, 
And dark red lava heaps in flery drift.”’ 


But Pélé resented not this invasion of her domain, 
nor punished the daring speaker. Around, ata dis. 
tance, stood the trembling, weeping natives, entreat- 
ing earnestly for their mistress to return. She called 
out aloud :— 

“T will descend into this crater, and if I do not re- 
turn safe then continue to worship Pélé; but if I 
come back unhurt you must learn to adore the God 
who created Péié.”’ 

The beautiful princess then descended 1000 feet 
below, into the very bowels of Mauna Loa. She 
stood beside the fire. She cast in the sacred berries 
which it had been thought death to hold there. She 
contemptuously stirred with a stick the sluggish, 
surging mass, and laughed at the power of Péié, 
She returned to her home in triumph, and her heroic 
act was the conversion of many a heathen soul. 

Above this terrifie scene of volcanic vioience rises 
the snow-crest of Mauna Loa. Eruptions are less 
frequent from the summit than from the erater at 
its side. But in 1843 a current of lava poured forth 
from it. Thia was sopeaten in 1852, though the point 
of issue was 4000 feet below the top. In 1859a stream 
ran fifty miles before it leaped over a mighty cliff 
into the ocean. When first it burst from the womb 
of the mountain, it formed a mighty arch of fire 250 
feet in height, and then rolled down in a succession 
of wonderful caseades from crag to crag. In 1868 a 
dreadful eruption took place. Earthquakes of fright- 
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ful energy shook the whole island. In ten seconds 
every building in a whole district was overthrown. 
A smiling valley, in which a flourishing village was 
nestied and large flocks and herds were depastured, 
suddenly threw forth a vast volume of boiling hot 
mud, and soon after that a flood of cold water. 
Along the coast the sea rose and fell to the desola- 
tion of several villages. 

In August and September of 1873 a still more won- 
derful eruption Fear on Mauna Loa. On the 
huge platform, four times the height of Vesuvius, 
are two large craters, and two much smaller ones. 
The two former are Mokuaweowev and Pohakuo- 
hanalei. The first is that which was convulsed: last 

ear. One who visited it in quieter times described 

he crater walls as being 470 feet deep on one side 
and 784 on the other. As many as seventy 
layers of basalt were counted in one part. Dr. Judd 
descended the nearly perpendicular wall to the bot- 
tom. There he had to walk over ridges of clinker 
and basait, running from ten to fifty feet high, which 
took him two hours to cross. Here and there he no- 
ticed stupendous caverns, lined with the delicate 
fibres of voleanic matter, called Pélé’s hair. This 
hung about like cobwebs. Yet the crater was so 
still and peaceful that he ventured to plant some 
r) seeds in the moist and rich soil, in the hope 
seas fotare visitors might gather the luscious fruit 
e : 


re. 
The last visitor to Mokuaweoweo has another tale 
to tell. He could trace the oval crater three miles 
round. He could see the floor on which Dr. Judd 
had trod in safety. Buta portion of this had given 
way, perhaps 100 feet below. In one part of this de- 
ressed basin was a pool of fire. It was from that 
saw this singular column rise. He calls it “a 
magnificent fountain of liquid lava, about 75 feet in 
diameter, that sent its volume of brilliant, sparkling, 
molten matter to a height estimated at 500 feet in a 
compact and powerful jet.” 
As he looked downwards and across, at a distance 
of three-quarters of a mile, he saw that the fountain 
formed an arch. The fiery current rose in a slightly 


slanted direction, so that the mass fell perpendicu- 


larly in the descent. The roar of the flames was as 
the sound of a heavy surf “poe the shore. But the 
fountain carried up with enormous masses of 
white-hot rock. ‘* These,” he says, “‘as they felland 
struck upon the black surface of the cooling lava, 
burst like meteors in a summer sky.” He compares 
the report of these explosions to the heavy rush of 
ponderous waves against the rock-girt shore. 

At night the sight was glorious indeed. The col- 
umn still rose from the burning lake. Fiery falls 
were seen along the course of the flaming river be- 
low, while the tiery foam swirled around the waves 
of this terrific cauldron. 


THE TEMPLE OF D1ANA.—The temple of Diana, 
about which there has been so much contentien 
omene the learned for so many generations, is now 

roved to be octastyle, that is, having eight columns 
nfront. It has eighteen columns on the sides, and 
the intercolumniations of the latter are chiefly three 
diameters. — the temple diastyle. The state- 
ment of Pliny, as to its having had 100 columns (ex- 
ternally), is correct, and as many as twenty-seven of 
these might have been the contributions of kings. 
Of the position of the thirty-six columnie ceiate 
sculptured columns), further proof may be obtained 

fore the excavations are completed. Allowing for 
the projection of the ones on these columns, 
which, in the fragments lately found in as much as 
thirteen ne the diameter of the columns was 
about 5 feet 10 inches. The dimensions of the tem- 
ple given by Pliny, viz. : 220 feet by 425 feet were evi- 
dentiy intended to apply to the raised platform upon 
which the temple was built. The actual width of the 

latform, measured at the lowermost step, was 238 
eet $4 inches, English. The evidence as to its 
length is not at present so conelusive, and the di- 
mensions given on the plan may have to be corrected 
when the western and eastern extremities have been 
more thoroughly explored. The dimensions of the 
temple itself from plinth to plinth, “out to out,” are 
163 feet 93% inches by 308 feet 4inches. The height 
of the platform was 9 feet 5% inches, The interior 
aupeess to have been adorned with two tiers of ellip. 
tical columns, Ionic and Corinthian, fragments of 
these having been found near the walls of the cella. 
—Atheneum. 





PRIDE costs us more than hunger, thirst, and cold, 
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MODEL RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Honss & Son, Architects, 309 and 811 Chestnut Street 
formerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











THE above building was designed for P. K. Boyd, 
Esq., of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and is being built 
opposite to the front entrance of the State capitol. 
The base of the building and the window and door 
dressings are of Berea stone from Ohio, and the su- 
perstructure is of brick; the porches, cornices, etc., 
are of wood, with the roof of slates and tin. The in- 
terior is finely finished in polished walnut; the inside 
shutters and finish are Hobbs's improved style, giv- 
ing massive and artistic effect upon entering. The 











FIRST STORY. 


house is very commodious, and supplied with all the 
new improvements, at a cost of about $20,000. It was 
built under the system of giving each mechanic an 
opportunity to estimate for his own work, making 
the bricklayer, carpenter, plasterer, etc., each re- 
sponsible to the owner, and also supplying each 
branch of mechanics with an opportunity to receive 
the merit of his particular branch of work, a.mode 
which is gaining rapidly in favor. It insures the 
owner against liens, by having every cent paid, and 
saves all the trouble and vexation in obtaining re- 
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leases, as all who have had contract work done can 
appreciate. The design is original with us, and is an 
evolution of the ovo law of proportion. 

Hall & Garrison of this c Wy are the agents for our 
patent window blind, which does away with the 
wooden rod that moves the slats, by the substitution 
of a brass rod acting against the stile of the shutter. 
They are eaaily cleaned, and are not moved by winds, 
and close up tight when properly made. 
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SECOND STORY. 


First Story.—V vestibule, 6 by 8 feet; H hall, 8 feet 
wide; P parlor, 15 by 30 feet; L library, 15 feet b 
26 feet 5 inches; DR dining-room, 15 by 24 feet: 
kitchen, 13 feet 9 inches by 18 feet 4 inches; C ehina- 
closet, 5 feet 2inches by 8 feet 6 inches; P pantry, 5 
feet 2 inches by 8 feet 6 inches. 

Second Story.—D dressing-room, 8 feet by 9 feet 6 
inches : C ehamber, 15 feet 4 inches by 23 feet 8 inches ; 
C chamber, 15 feet 4 inches by 23 feet Linch: B bath- 
room, 6 feet by 10 feet 2 inches; C chamber, 15 by 24 
feet: C chamber, 10 feet 5 inches by 24 feet. 
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FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopsy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows :— 


“ Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 


Tus following complaint was made to the Lapy’s 
Book :— 


Mr. GopEY—Sir: Having taken your magazine for 
many years, I will prefer to withdraw now. My li- 
bra quite full with the many volumes which I 
had bound in fifteen years. The plans of houses 
have interested vs very much lately. The only fault 
we find being—the cost of houses are not correct; for 
instance, in the last number there is a plan of house 
purporting to cost $5000 in frame, and in brick. 
It is impossible to build that house in frame, in a 
Jirst-class manner, at that low figure. 

Respecfully, Mrs. R. 


Having sent the above letter to the gentlemen who 
design the cottage plans for the Book, the following 
was their reply :— 


Mr. GopEY—Dear Sir: Our statements as to the 
cost of houses are correct, knowing that they have 
been built for the prices named. The cost of a house 
varies in different localities, so much so, that build- 
ings that cost $4000 to erect in Kentucky and other 
Southwestern towns, could not be erected for less 
than jity per cent. morein the vicinity of New York. 
Another matter, contractors vary in their prices, 
oftentimes to the amount of twenty per cent. It is 
impossible to give the correct cost for every section ; 
so we state if as near as possible. The particular 
house alluded to, we know can be built for the sum 
stated. ng ere 

Isaac H. Hopss & Son. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address “* Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia.”” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress, 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are uested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from 
tT peraatemeeg when the fuil postage has not been 


paia. 
“ Lines on the Death of a Friend,” declined. 

“To L*ete,”” pocntsed. 

Mrs. F. E. H.—* Pocket your discomfiture.” <A 
firm that would act in that manner is not worth the 
correspondence 

A Reader.—Address po es Sabin, N. Y., stating 
title of book, size, etc., offering it for sale. if of any 
value, he will inform you. 

Marion.—1. “ The Lady’s Book of Etiquette.” Al- 
most all booksellers have it; if notin your town, they 
could procure it for you. 2 Your writing is good— 
decided. 

“Sweet as Song Can Be,” declined. 

“Can We Ever Part ?” declined. 





Nellie D.—As yous boy increases in rs, he will 
observe the childishness of his grandmother, and 
will become more obedient to you. Never punish 
him in her presence, and there will be no interfer- 
ence. Counsel with him privately. Your position is 
not to be envied. But we must bear with the aged. 

Mary H.—The following is suid to be an excellent 
remedy for indigestion, a .* you should not put 
it up yourself. Procure it from your drenyiet 
“Half an ounce of ground Turkey rhubard; one 
drachm of sulphate of quinine; one drachm of ex- 
tract of sarsaparilla. Put the sarsaparilla in a cu 
with three or four teaspoonfuls of cold water; let it 
stand till dissolved ; then add the othet ingredients. 
Make it intoa stiff paste; it will then be ready to 
make into piils with the use of a little flour. The 
dose is two pile every other night.” 

Miss L M —No other MS. is desired. 

“Our Quartette,” declined, and destroyed as re- 


quested. 

Miss M. F. W.—Wrote you Brunswick City, N. J. 
Letter returned by P. O. department. 

Miss M. C. K,—Wrote you Brooklyn, N. Y. Letter 
returned wy P. C. department. 

Mrs. J. F.—Thank you for crystallizing grass re- 


cei 
ie 0. G.—Sent Ellis’ stocking supporters Nov. 25th, 
E, 8.—Sent Ellis’ stocking sapporters 26th. 
Mrs. H. L. D.—Sent Ellis’ stocking supporters De- 
cember 6th. 
Mrs. 8. A. W.—Sent Ellis’ stocking Sapgnvtere 9th. 
Mrs. Y. H.—Sent coiffure ey express 9th. 
Mr. R. G.—Sent diamond pin by express 10th. 
Mrs. R. C.—Sent Ellis’ stocking supporters 10th. 
Mrs. E. Y.—Sent Ellis’ stoeking supporters 10th. 
Mrs. J. H. B.—Sent dress and water-proof cloak by 
express 11th. 
irs. W. 8. W.—Sent lead comb 13th. 
Mrs. F. M.—Sent patterns 15th. 
Mrs. Jacobs.—Sent slipper pattern 16th. 
Mrs. E. R. F.—Sent jewelry 16th. 
Miss Fannie R.—Sent slippers 17th. 
Mrs. M. P. G.—Sent watch guard 18th. 
Miss H. M. E.—Sent box of handkerchiefs 20th. 
r. A. N.—Sent artic!es by express 22d. 
Miss T. M.—Sent pattern 22d. 
Mrs. P. M. I.—Sent hair cross 22d. 
Mrs. R, 8.—Sent patterns 22d. 
Mrs. C. J. F.—Sent embroidery design 23d. 
Miss H. R.—Sent walking jacket 23d. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrnc had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tanee, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewe ry, envelopes, 








hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
Jirst received. Neither the Hditor nor the Publisher 
ee ba accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied KF note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, onwhich much depends in choice. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of green silk and velvet, 
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The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with ruffies, 
and bands bound with velvet. Polonaise of velvet, 
trimmed with lace, passementerie ornaments, bands 
of silk, and watered ribbon bow. Bonnet of velvet, 
of the same shade, trimmed with wreath of grapes 
and leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of two shades of purple silk, 
The front breadths of underskirt are of the darker 
shade, trimmed with one deep ruffie and narrow 
ones. The back breadths are of the lighter shade, 
with revers turned back, with buttons and false but- 
tonholes. Polonaise with revers turned back, plaits 
at the side fastened by buttons; it is bound witha 
band of velvet. Hair arranged in coil plaits, with 
tortoise-shell comb in it. 

Fig. 3—Evening dress of buff silk, trimmed with 
black lace to simulate an overskirt, fastened with 
bouquets of scarlet roses. Low, square corsage with 
bertha of black lace. Hair arranged in puffs and 
curls, with half wreath of scarlet roses and foliage. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of tea-colored silk, made with 
one skirtand a polonaise. The skirt is trimmed with 
one ruffle bound with blue velvet, and tabs and but- 
tons. The polonaise has a basque in the back and is 
bound with velvet, and is trimmed with small but- 
tons. Blue velvet sash at the side. Bow to match in 
hair, with steel buckle in it. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with two 
skirts. The front breadth is trimmed with one deep 
white silk ruffle, headed with a garland of roses, and 
four narrow ruffles. One white silk ruffle goes all 
around the skirt to form a court train. Overskirt, 
trimmed with one ruffle and wreath of roses. Low, 
square corsage with points, trimmed with ruffle to 
correspond with skirt. Hair arranged in finger puffs, 
with roses between them. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of eight years old. Under- 
skirt of crimson silk poplin. Redingote of pearl-gray 
silk poplin, trimmed with a plaited ruffle and band 
of crimson velvet. Brown hat, trimmed with velvet 
and feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—House or street costume. Black faille skirt ; 
the tablier is ornamented with a deep plaiting, 2 la 
vieille, headed by a narrow flounce, likewise plaited. 
The costume isin light gray cloth ;, the revers, collar, 
and cuffs are black velvet. The pocket at the side is 
ornamented with steel and jet buttons. The costume 
at the back is looped up with a large bow fastened 
down with a steel and jet buckle. A watered ribbon 
bow commences at the collar and falls at the back 
with flowing ends. 

Fig. 2—Bege Cashmerecostume. Demi-train skirt, 
ornamented with three plaitings, the highest one 
being sewn on with a heading and a band of faille to 
match. Polonaise open in front, and with pouf at 
the back, likewise open from beneath the pouf. It is 
trimmed all around with a cross-band of faille, and 
with guipure. The bodice fastens with old silver 
buttons; the collarette is guipure. Two pieces o’ 
guipure are joined together under the collarette, and 
three with ribbon of a lighter shade than the bege 
form a lozenge in the centre of the back. These de- 
scend to the waist, where they border two faille 
lozenges, replacing the basques. These lozenges are 
ornamented with narrow guipure, sewn edge to edge 
under a faille band. A similar ornament, of smaller 
dimensions, is placed on the sleeves. 

Fig. 3—Costume of two shades of gray poplin. The 
bodice has square basques in front, and pointed ones 
at the side, diminishing in. size towards the back. 
These, as well as the side pieces, are ornamented 





with a band of dark gray faille; steel buttons at the 
waist. Small pointed pelerine ; steel buckles, as well 
as steel buttons on the sleeves. The tunic, which is 
open in front and round at the side, is looped up en 
pouf, with a sash. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of light gray silk poplin, 
made with one skirt, trimmed in front with a plait- 
ing going up in a point, finished at the sides by bows 
of narrow colored velvet. The back breadths are 
plain, looped up in a puff. Basque waist, with vest 
and reversof narrov colored velvet. Cuffs on sleeves 
and bows of the same. Hat of velvet, of the two 
shades, trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of two shades of brown silk and 
Cashmere. The dress is made of dark brown silk, 
with a plaiting of the same around the bottom, head- 


-ed with ruffles and bands of Cashmere of a lighter 


shade. The vest, revers, cuffs on sleeves, and ruffies 
around the underskirt, are all of the lighter Cash- 
mere. Bonnet of velvet, of the two shades, trimmed 
with feathers and flowers at one side. 

Fig. 6.—Evening dress of heavy black silk, trimmed 
in the back with a plaiting of black and pink silk, 
and a puff of pink silk, the front is trimmed with 
narrow plaitings and puffs. Opera sacque of pink 
satin, trimmed with black lace. Black lace sash to 
dress. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Mantle with hood for evening wear, made 
of pale pink silk, trimmed with white lace and pink 
satin quilled ribbon. The hood can be drawn over 
the head as shown in cut; when down, it looks like 
an ordinary opera cloak. 

Fig. 2.—Gray Cashmere dress, made surplice, and 
trimmed with a broad band of velvet, with narrow 
quilling ef silk on each side, Habit shirt of linen, 
with revers; flaring linen cuffs. 

Fig. 3—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with black 
thread lace, feather, and pink roses and leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of light blue velvet, trimmed with rib- 
bon, white lace, and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with black 
feather trimming, small black ostrich feathers, and 
bow of pink velvet, with jet buckle in centre. Pink 
velvet roll inside the brim. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of myrtle green velvet; it is 
trimmed with silk, velvet, lace, and long feathers. 
Tea roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with gray 
velvet, feather, and pink roses. 

Fig. &—Navy blue velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
spotted lace, chrysanthemums of pink and white, 
and blue wing; lace roll and velvet under the brim. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of light gray corded silk, trimmed 
with blue velvet, blue wing, and bunch of autumn 
leaves and moss rose buds; wreath of same inside 
the brim. 

Fig. 10.—Dimity dress improver. At the back are 
loops tarough which cord is passed, to be drawn to- 
gether tightly or loosely as desired. The gathered 
flounce is five inches deep; it is cut in tabs and 
bound with ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—Habit shirt and sleeve of linen, with deep 
muslin ruff around the neck and wrist. 

Fig. 12.—Jacket for little boy. 

Fig. 13.—Tortoise shell comb. From Messrs. 8. F. 
Knight & Co., Providence, R. I. For a description 
of this elegant shell jewelry, see Chitchat on fashions. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ tight-fitting sacque, made of black 
camel’s hair cloth, trimmed with yak lace and pas- 
sementerie cords and ornaments, from the shoulder 
to the centre of the back. 

Fig. 15.—Chatelaine of inlaid jet with medallion, 
with inlaid gold monogram. 
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Fig. 16.—Porte-tout of oxidized iron, with gold or- 
naments. A bag or any article can be earried by 
this elegan®¥rnament, which is chiefly used for the 
sunshade or umbrella. 

Fig. 17.—Chatelaine for a watch in oxidized silver, 
showing the chain and seal. 

Fig. 18. —Gentleman’s standing collar. 

Figs. 19 and 26.—Front and back view of apron for 
little girl, made of Nainsook muslin. The waist is 
plaited into a belt of insertion; insertion bands ex- 
tend down the sides and form shoulder straps. Em- 
broidered trimming around the skirt of apron. 

Fig. 20.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
blue and white striped poplin. The back breadths 
are trimmed with three narrow ruffles; bias pieces 
are put up the front mitred in the centre, with but- 
tons and a broad band of blue silk down the outside; 
collar of silk; coat sleeves, with cuffs to match the 
trimming down the front. 

Fig. 21.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of navy 
blue Cashmere. The skirt is trimmed up each side 
with rows of velvet, with bows down the centre; a 
row of bows up the front. The waist is trimmed to 
correspond with the sides. 

Fig. 22.—Gentleman’s flannel undershirt, made of 
white or red flannel ; the edge is bound with binding. 
Page 124. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of jacket for 
girl of ten years, made of light gray cloth, with 
standing collar and revers of black velvet. Cuffs on 
sleeves to match. 

Fig. 23.—Suit for boy of five years, made of navy 
blue cloth, and trimmed with a binding of silk braid 
and buttons. 

Fig. 24.—Apron for child of three years, made of 
fine white linen. The bottom is cut in points, scal- 
leped on the edge; the apron is ornamented with 
braiding. 

Fig. 25.—Vest of rose-colored silk, corded on the 
outer edge, the inner finished with a lace bouquet 
on left side; this is to be worn with a black dress. 

Fig. 27.—Bow for the hair, made of blue China 
crape; the ends and one loop are embroidered with 
silk in gay colored silks; the ends are finished with 
fringe. 

Fig. 28.—Bretelles and small basque of black silk, 
trimmed with points made of silk. These are worn 
by children, and misses over colored dresses. 

Fig. 29.—Lace ruff. This consists of a straight 
strip of mull muslin four-fifths of an inch wide and 
sixteen inches long, edged lengthwise with a double 
box-plaiting of lace one inch wide. A blue sarsnet 
ribbon, one and one-fifth inch wide, forms a head- 
ing to the lace, and the ends, each of which is thirty 
inches long, are tied in a bow when the ruff is put 
on. In front is a bow of blue sarsnet ribbon and a 
small bunch of flowers. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

As the cold weather increases, cloth costumes gain 
in popularity. The various kinds of cloth manufac- 
tured for ladies’ costumes are more especially fine 
and beautiful in texture, and are of all the dark 
green and reddish brown shades now so much in 
fashion, also very dark blue, and of different shades 
of felt and mouse gray. For young ladies, nothing 
can be more distingué than a cloth costume of this 
description. The skirt is rasterre, and may be either 
quite plain or trimmed with a platted flounce; a sec- 
ond skirt forms a sort of tablier in front, and is di- 
vided behind into two long points, which are draped 
into a limp puff. The costume is completed by a 
veston, or double-breasted jacket, with double rows 





of steel, antique silver or nacre buttons in front; 
deep collar, revers, and cuffs of velvet or silk rep. 
Many persons prefer the underskirt of silk; either 
are equally fashionable. A silk underskirt makes a 
much more dressy looking toilet. Rough grained 
fabrics are employed for négligé costumes, for walk- 
ing, or for travelling. For the latter purpose, no 
costume can, however, rival the waterproof cloth, 
lined with red or small bright plaid flannel. These 
costumes are amply provided with pockets of all 
sizes and descriptions, the most noyel of which is 
one upon the revers of the left hand sleeve, and es- 
pecially meant for holding railway tickets. In some 
models there is a reversible hood added at the back, 
and lined with plain flannel or tarlatane. 

Fur has in a great measure taken the place of lace, 
and passementerie for trimming, as the winter ad- 
vances, but it has to be removed, or the garment 
discarded on the first days of early spring. 

A very tasteful though siraple costume is of Rus- 
sian gray braided cloth, over a black silk or velvet 
skirt. The skirt, if of velvet, is without trimming; 
if of silk, it is trimmed with flat plaitings. The gray 
cloth tunic is crossed in front, and buttoned at the 
side with large silver buttons. It is braided around 
the bottom, and upon the bodice and sleeves. A 
basquine of the same braided cloth is added to the 
tunic for out of door wear. It has deep revers and 
square cut lappets, richly braided, as well as the 
wide open sleeyes. The hat should be of gray felt, 
trimmed with black velvet, gray and black feathers, 
and large silver buckle. 

Very many toilets are being made up now of light 
colored Irish poplin, with the under side of a darker 
shade, or even of quite an opposite color. The skirt 
is put on in very wide flat plaits; it is semi-trainedc, 
and each plait is divided by a silk bias, which looks 
as if it came out from it. The tunic is gracefully 
draped behind, and the bodice is fashioned with 
square basques, with large hollow plaits showing the 
color of the inside. A ruche, also showing both 
colors, is placed around the edge of the bodice and 
sleeves. Costumes of this style can be worn of fine 
days now, and are then ready for early spring. 

The most striking feature of this winter’s fash- 
ions, as far as novelty goes, are the turned-up hair, 
high comb now universally adopted, and deep ruffie 
at the throat.. They are but trifles, and yet they 
have singularly altered the general aspect of a lady's 
toilet from what it was last winter. As for the rest, 
the changes, as we have before stated, are not so 
great. Crinoline is no longer worn at all in Paris, 
but, in spite of many attempts at a plainer style of 
dress, the tournure still reigns triumphant, and, al- 
though less puffed out, still, dresses with or without 
tunics are always more or less draped behind. 
Nearly all dresses, except robes de chambre, are 
made with basques, which are even added in many 
cases to the robe Princesse. 

Among the elegant novelties of the winter for din- 
ner and evening dress, are sleeveless jackets and 
overskirts made of black figured net, glistening with 
jet beads. Sometimes Spanish net, with its large 
leaves, is used, and sometimes Brussels net. The 
garment is edged with beaded lace. These can be 
worn over black or colored silk, as fancy dictates, or 
as our wardrobes perinit, for a soiled evening silk 
can be worn under them, to look as well as a new 
one. Low bodices to evening dresses, made entirely 
of velvet, even when the remainder of the dress is 
faille or tulle, are quite new this winter. They are 
very pretty and fanciful, and a change from what 
we have worn for many winters past. Some of these 
velvet bodices contrast in color with the rest of the 
toilet. Take, for example, a rich white faille dress ; 
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the skirt is bordered with Norway biue velvet, two 
wide sashes at the sides, commencing from the hips, 
and describing a Montespan drapery on the skirt. 
These sashes are composed of a wide white gauze 
ribbon, ornamented with painted flowers, and bor- 
dered at each side with four rows of festooned white 
gauze. These four rows are deep, and the festoons 
stand upright. The gauze tunic is very light and 
vaporous, and the sash ends are tied low at the back, 
so as to confine it in place. Blue velvet bodice, with 
white faille waisteoat and white faille sleeves. The 
bodice is made with basques. 

Velvet in all varieties is decidedly the favorite 
trimming this winter. There are so many different 
kinds of velvet in use that we will enumerate them: 
birst comes English velveteen, now but little worn; 
second, Roubaix velvet, with cotton back and silk 
face; third, Lyons cotton back velvet, with more 
silk and less cotton than the Roubaix production; 
fourthly, St. Etienne velvet, lighter, with siik, still 
with cotton back ; and jastly, the Lyons silk velvet, 
which is all made of silk. The best qualities are 
marvellously fine, but of course it is the most costly 
of them all. Besides plain velvets, there are bro- 
eaded velvets, and silken fabrics figured with velvet, 
both of which are used for polonaises and tunics. 
They should be of a lighter shade than the skirt, al- 
beit of the same color. The brocaded velvets look 
well as waistcoats, with the black velvet redingotes 
worn. The gray brocaded velvet is particularly ef- 
fective with a black redingote, but these should be 
worn over a gray or a black skirt. 

There is a novel skirt that is intended for carriage 
wear, and for the dresses that are made partly of 
siik and partly of velvet. It consists of five breadths, 
namely, a wide gored front breadth, one narrow 
gure on each side, and two fulistraight back breadths, 
This brings a seam down the back, and this seain is 
left open three-eighths of a yard from the bottom. 
The flounce that borders the skirt is taken in this 
seam, and held there in deep triple plaits, adding an 
extra breadth, and giving a graceful fan or pigeon- 
tail slope to the slightly drooping skirt. These skirts 
are made of two colors, suchas pink and brown. The 
front breadth would be pink, the flounce and the side 
and the back breadths brown. 

For ordinary walking costumes, the skirts are now 
cut roand, and measure about three yards and a 
quarter in width. They cling flatly in front, and are 
either tied back with strings attached to the second 
side seam, or they project over the new sloping tour- 
nures. 

The latest Parisian fancy is to trim black Cashmere 
wraps with gray passementerie, in which glistening 
cut steel beadsare introduced. The mixtureof black 
and gray is also seen on sacques of Cashmere braid- 
ed all over with black soutache, sprinkled with steel 
beads, and edged with a band of the gray fur of the 
silver fox, or else of chinchilla. 

Ladies’ walking boots are made with thick project- 
ing soles, like these worn by the gentlemen, and witu 
low, broad heels. The high French heel is entirely 
out of fashion. Dull, unpolished kid is chosen for 
street boots, and the favorite shape remains the but- 
toned boot. Low slippers, of black or white satin, 
are worn on full dress oecasions by young ladies, in- 
stead of the buttoned gaiters formerly worn. The 
slipper is simply shaped, not covering the instep, in 
the Marie Antoinette fashion, and displaying to 
advantage the elaborately embroidered and open- 
worked stockings that are again in vogue. Silk 
stockings are also worn, both white and colored, 
tiey are plain and striped, the stripes being alternate 
open work and solid, of two colors. Scarlet and 
white, biue, rose, lilac, or green, to correspond with 
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the costume. Striped cotton and wool stockings are 
as fashionable now for ladies as childre 

White silk handkerchiefs, with or t colored 
borders, are worn by ladies around the neck, with 
linen centres and colored silk hems; they are very 
much used, also linen ones with colored linen bor- 
ders. 

Among a large and varied assortment of jewelry 
which we were lately calied upon to examine, there 
was none that so particularly attracted our atten- 
tion, for its beauty of finish, its variety of style, and 
the quiet elegance of its patterns and ornamentation, 
than a large case of tortoise-shell jewelry. ° Among 
articles of jewelry worn by ladies of refined taste, 
there is nothing more popular than this madeof tor- . 
toise-shell: it ean be worn at any time, either for 
morning wear, visiting, or dress toilet, and can also 
be worn for mourning as well as gay attire. A short 
account given of the manufacture of this jewelry so 
interested us, that we do not think it can prove 
otherwise than interesting to our readers, and so 
give it-for their benefit. The tortoise-shell used for 
this purpose is what is termed the “hawk bill” or 
sea tortoise, which is found only where coral reefs 
abound, and are very scarce compared with the com- 
mon sea turtle, which cannot be used for the pur- 
pose. The finest specimens are found on the coast 
of Zanzibar, and to a limited extent from the West 
Indies. This material has to pass through a great 
amount of manipulation before it.is ready to work. 
By selecting the various colors and welding, by a pro- 
cess of steam heat, a number of plates together, it 
is possible to weld from one to one and a half inch 
in thickness, thus forming a basis for the elaborate 
carving and the various designs into which this beau- 
tiful materia! is worked. It takes a long number of 
years for workmen to become perfected in the art. 
Messrs. Samuel F. Knight & Co., of Providence, KR. I., 
own the first estabiishment of the kind, and their 
work, known as “Providence Shell Work,” has 
achieved a world-wide reputation. The different 
articles and styles manufactured are so bewildering, 
that we fear we cannot attempt to do them more 
than feeble justice. Necklaces, lockets, pins, ear- 
rings, watch-chains, bracelets, smelling-bottles, chat- 
elaines, crosses, fans, sleeve buttons, coronets, and 
high-back combs, are some of the articles manufac- 
tured. Fig. 13 on the extension sheet represents a 
copy of a comb manufactured by Messrs. Samuel F. 
Knight & Co. It is of very fine tortoise-shell; these 
combs are 1ow universally worn, and their assort- 
ment of them is both large and elegant, Monograms 
can be cut in lockets, or pins, if desired, enhancing 
their beauty and value as a present. To attempt to 
describe the styles would be impossible, the assort- 
ment is much too large and beautiful for our limits to 
doit justice. We rust thank Messrs. 8, F. Knight & 
Co. for their courtesy and kindness in showing us 
their beautiful goods, and that our readers may bene- 
fit and become the owners of some of them, if de- 
sired, the Fashion Editress will supply any orders 
for them, feeling confident that for beauty of style, 
finish, and quality they cannot be excelled ; the finest 
18 carat gold is used in them, and no other. 

Sashes of plain gros grain, watered, and velvet rib- 
bon are worn very long and flat, without bouffant 
loops. The sash of ribbon, two yardsand a half long, 
is dowbled in the middle and strung over the belt, 
leaving one long flat loop and two streamers; it is 
placed immediately in the middle of the back, or else 
slightly on the left. Sashes of the dress material 
have square ends, and sometimes pocket flaps are 
placed upon them. Black velvet sashes have pockets 
of lace, or of jet beads in network of trellis pattern. 
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To plant Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds; what they 
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LOOK AT OUR CLUB ARRANGEMENT. 


Can any other Magazine offer such inducements to the getters- 
up of Clubs in the way of Premiums ? 
The following ts the List :— 
TRUE TO NATURE. A $5 Chromo. 
THE OLD MILL. Another $5 Chromo. 
THE SINGING LESSON. A$3 Chromo. 
MY PET. A $3 Chromo. 
MY MOTHER. A $3 Chromo. 
THE AQUARIUM. A $3 Chromo. 
Read the Advertisement on colored slip in the Book, and there 


see the Terms on which these Chromos can be procured. 
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BS TRA NOTICE. 


Having a few copies remaining on hand of those popular 
Chromos “ THE OFFER,” and “ THE ACCEPTANCE,” we 
will give to any one remitting us $3 for the Lady's Book for 
1874 a choice of either of them in place of ‘ True to Nature.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RATLROADe 
THE GREAT TRUNK LINE 


"UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE 
ATLANTIO AND PACIFIO OCEANS. 


The most ontandidiy egrtpned and best constructed Railway Line in the World. It is Double Track and 
Stone Ballasted, and is with Solid Sleepers and heavy Steel Rails throughout, between New York and 
Pittsburg. The Bridges are built of Iron and Stone, and all material used in construction is subjected to 
the closest inspection and highest tests. The Westinczhouse Air Brake is attached to all nger trains, 
and the system of safety og is perfect. Pullman Drawing-Room, Sleeping, and Parlor Cars are run 
on all Express Trains from New York and Philadelphia to Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville Indianapolis 
and St. Louis without chan The scenery on this route, for grandeur, beauty, and variety, is unsur 

in the World. All who comfem a Trip Across the Continent, should travel over this famous Line. 








Through Tickets for sale at the Lowest Rates, at all the principal ticket offices of the Company. 
A. J. CASSATT, Gun’L MANAGER. D. M. BOYD, Jr., GEN’L Pass. AGENT. 









































Where to Buy. 





HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 


EPARTMENTS for the Manufacture and sale of 
LADIES’ STREET Coats and Riping HABITS 
have been recently organized, with an effi- 
cient corps of Sales-ladies and Cutters, at 

JOHN WANAMAKER & CO.’S Finest Clothing 
House, 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
&@ Lavigs’ Coats made by Tailors. 

















Dictio 
A combination of Blotting-Case, with a complete 
list of words which writers are liable to spell incor- 
rectly. 
For Sale by Stationers, and at 1033 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia. 
Send for descriptive Price List. 













BOSOM FORM, 


AND 


Standard Lotta Bustte. 





Imperfect Cut. 

This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, 
beauty of form, and appropriate appearance. Na- 
ture and Art are here combined. The various pre- 
vious attempts have been so partial that this is really 
a new article, and admits of no comparison or com- 
petition. 


The BUSTLE cut isa new size of the Lotta, whose 
principles have won a distinction so great that its 
sales have been larger than any half dozen of its 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. 

Patentee 1nd Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. Y.; and 801 Race St., Phita, 





A. K. & F. K. WOMRATH, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FURS & SKINS, 


AND MANUFACTORERS OF 


LADIES’ 
SINE FOURS. 


1212 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


- ORANE, DREVET, & CO, 
Commission Mercnants, 


54 Faubourg Poissonniere, 
PARIS, FRANCE, 
All Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
- R. Hoe & Co., as = 
= Jessup & Moore, Philadelphia. 
4 A. Godey, ai 
Hon. M. MeMichael, “ 
re Johnson & Thompson, Boston. 
= Converse & Stanwood, i. 
“4 8. R. Spaulding «Sons, “ 

Calf Skins, Bronzes, Fancy Paper, Perfumery, 
Tooth and Hair Brushes, China-ware, 
Paris Dolls and Toys, Artificial Flewers,and all 
Articles known as Paris Articles. 


~BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


THE MOST CORRECT AND PROMPT MANUAL OF INTER- 
EST FOR CAPITALISTS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
CONVEYANCERS, TREASURY CLERKS, AND 
MEN OF BUSINESS IN ALL ITS 
DEPARTMENTS. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of #4. Address 
L. A. GODEY 
N. BE. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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John Thornto 
SOLE AGENT 


ANDYKE’S CUTANEOUS MEDICINES. NO. 2 cures Pimples, Fleshworms, Blackheads, Liver-spots: 

Removes Tan, Sunburn, Eruptions on the Face, also 
Price $1.00 per bottle. 
invisible, adhesive, fragrant, and gives to the complexion a clear, transparent, velvety appearance. 


chaps, is perfectly harmless. 


ws 


 ClthStuck. JAMES SIArTEX & SONS’ 


SEWING 
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eeps the hands soft, white, and free from 
NO. {3 is a new Face Powder, is harmless, 





Price 50 cents per box. For the above, you will address 
DR. J. M. VANDYKE, 1126 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“ GAZETTE OF DERMATOLOGY’’—free. 
BUYW THE 








(PRICE $50.) 


1E BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Call and see them, or send for an Illustrated Catalogue and Sample Work. 
Salesroom in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Street: 707 Broadway, New York: 610 South Fourth 


W... SEWING MACH CO.’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES. 


Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 189 C.nal 


Street, New Orleans; 197 State Street, Chicago, Ill.: Albany, N. Y.; and 


Cleveland, Ohio. And for sale in every city in the United States and Europe. AGENTS WANTED. 
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Great Improvement in Sewing Machines. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


IN ADVANCE OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
Most Complete Noiseless and Simple of all Shuttle Machines. 
Ir HAS A 
SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 


No vexatious holes to thread either above 
or below. 





If HASA 


SELF-SETTING NEEDLE. 


Shuttle can be removed, Bobbins removed, 
and Tensions adjusted, 
Without Removing the Work from the 
Machine. 


Has the same Tension above and ‘below, 
making a perfectly even Stitch. 

Runs the lightest of any Shuttle maehine. 
Is the best finished. Is the most durable. 
Is the best and cheapest in which to invest 
your money, and the best for Agents to 
sell, because the people wants them. 





Agents Wanted in Unoceupied | 
Territory. 


= ADDRESS 


Principal Office, 1318 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GARRETT & SON, 


(Batablished 80 Wears.) 
= - MANUFACTURERS 
erseueoreet SEERE LE LL oe OF SUPERIOR 


Silver Plated Glare, 


2d Floor, Artizan Hall, 
No. 618 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All our wares, whether intended for Private 
or Hotel use, Wedding, Holiday, or Birthday 
Presents, we guarantee will be found unsur- 
passed for beauty and durability. 

Every article warranted quadruple plate, 
on the finest metal. 
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A SPECIALTY IN 


Speene & Perks. 


Old wares repaired, replated, and made 
equal to new. 
* All orders promptly filled, and sent safely 
by express to any destination. 

Orders solicited from the trade and irom ) 
private parties. Address 


GARRETT & SON, G18 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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